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F our author, such has been the silence of con- 
temporary writers, that, if we except a few 
observations, dropt rather in the course of 
narrative than egotistically brought forward, 
in the following pages, his personal history is 
confined to the narrow limits of a traditional 
name and ulterior designation in life. Little 
can therefore be expected in this dearth of materials to gratify 
curiosity, but it becomes a duty to gather that little with scrupu- 
lous attention to authorities. 

Geoboe Puttenham, is first mentioned as a writer upon Eng- 
lish verse by Richard Carew of Anthony, Esq.* and identified as 
author of the present work in the Hyper-critica of Edmund Bol- 
ton t, whose manuscript being preserved in the archives at Oxford, 

* Or rather of Sf Anthony. The puiage alluded to follows : " To close up these pnx>6 of 
our co[Mousnes9, look into our timitations of all sorts of verses afforded b^ any other lan- 
guage* and you shall find that Sir Philip Sidney, Master Puttenham^ Master Staiiihurst, and 
divers more have made use how far we are within comrass of a foreimagined possibility in 
that behalf *' See an article on the ExceUeuey cf the EngUMh tongue, in Camden** Ifemains, 
169S. This eaay did not appear in the first etntion, 1605. At that period Camden was 
not acquainted with our authcM's name, as, under the head of PoenUf he speaks of " the 
Gentleman which proved that poets were the first Politicians, the first Philosophers, the first 
Historiogrmphen," See p. 3-6. 

t ** Q. Eliiabetb's verses, (says this writer,) those which I have seen and read, some ex- 
tant in the elegant, witty, and artificial book of the Art of English Poetry, the work, (as 
the frme is,) df one of her Gentiemen Pensioners, Puttenhamf are princely as her prose." 
H^perentieOf Oxfixndf 172S« 

a 5. 
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was discoTered and referred to bj Anthony a Wood * . The chrifltian 
nameofourauthorwascertainlyGEOROE, though it appears hitherto 
to have been subject to a great degree of incertitude and contradiction. 
By the late Joseph AmeS) he is styled Webster t, which received the 
sanction of Dr. Lort, by a manuscript note in his own copy ; though it 
may be questioned if it was more than arepetition of the same authori- 
ty^. A similar note, by that critical inyestigator Steerens, calls him 
George^, addbg a reference unusually indistinct, and hitherto unex- 
plained f. This contrariety of identification, occasicmed an elegant 



• •* There isa book in bemg called The Ah ef En^Sik Pome, not written by Sdney, as 
lotne hate thoosht, but rather by one Puttenkamt lometimes a Gentleman Pensuoer to Qo. 
Eluab." iltA.apDii. 1691. Vol.1, 001.184. Ballard hai> <« and to be wrote by Sir Phifip 
Sidney.* Memoin €f Learned Ladia, 1752. p. S96. 

t See T)fpogfephiad Antiqukia, 1749, p. 418. . 

t BSbHognphia Poetiea, p. 503, note. 

$ In the prerogative court of Canterbury there u a nnncnpattve will dated the first of Sep- 
tember> 1590, of George PuUnham, of liondon. Esquire, and probably our author, where- 
by, " First and pruici[wlUe he bequeathed his soull vnto Almightie God, and his bodie to be 
buried in christian buriall. Item, he gaUe and bequeathed vnto Marye Symes, wydowe, 
his servant, as well f<»r the good service she did him as alsoe for the nKHiey which she had 
layed forth for him, all and singular, his goods, chattels, leases, plate, redie money, lyn- 
nen, wollen, brasse, peuter, sti^ of houshold, bills, bondes, obligations, and all omer his 
goodes and debts wbatsoeuer, due or owinge vnto him. Alsoe his goodes moueable or vn- 
moueable, of what kinde nature qualitie or condicion, and ui whose hands custodye or pos- 
session theye then were in, or remained, as well within his dwellinge howse as in anie other 
plaoe or puioes within the realme of England. In the presence of Sebastian Archibonld, 
scrivener : James Gierke, William Johnwn, and diuers others." The probate act describes 
the defunct of Saint Bridgetf s, in Fleet Street, London, Esq. There was also a Richard 
Puttenham, Esquire, whose will accords with the above as a scrivener's form, dated 16 Oct. 
1597, he being *' prisoner in her Majesty's Bench :" bequeaths all his property to his ** ve- 
rilv reported and reputed daughter Katherine Pottenham." Considering the tenor of both 
Wills, the want of descendants of the name of Puttenham is no longer extraordinary. 

% " N. B. Hb name was George Puttenham ; vide MS. of Nicholson among authors ;** 
beneatli are initials scarcely le^ble, supposed " I. C." and the whole in the hand writing of 
Steevens. That the christian name of Puttenham was George b confirmed by a manuscript 
of an unpubluhed work in prose, written by him, and preserved in the Harieian cotlectioa, 
which I did not discover imtil some time after the present volume was printed. Its general 
character is amply shown by the following title : *' An apologie or true defence of her Mate, 
bono** and good renowne against all such as liaoe unduelie sought or shall seek to blemish 
the same with any injustice, cnieltie, or other unprinceiy behaviour in any parte of her 
Mat* proceedings against the late Sootisch Queene. Be it for her first surpnnce, imprison- 
ment, process, attaynder, or death. By very firme reasons, authorities and examples 
proveine that her Ma<i« hath done nothing in the said action or otherwise, not warrantable 
Dy the WW of God and of man. Writen by Gsoaoa Puttxnha m to the service of her Ma<i« 
and for large satis&ction of all such persons both princely and private who by ignorance of 
the case, or partiallitie of mind shall happen to be irresolute and not well satisfied in die 
said cause.** 
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critic aptly describes him " Webster a& George Putienham."* 
The time of his birth, an obseryation from himself, enables us 
io place decidedly beti^een the years 15S9 and 15S5 1. Neither 
any branch of his family, nor himself, though a professed courtier, 
appear to hare either inherited or obtained any patrician badge of 
honour, though, from his liberal education, his parents must be 
supposed to have moved in a sphere of life unfettered by indigent 
circumstances. One passage in his work introduces him in the 
nursery j;, where the acuteness of the child is improperly exercised 
by an old woman, to discover a riddle, which, in matter and man- 
ner, betrays the ignorance and want of decency that characterises 
Juliet's loquacious nurse, and the words ^^my mother had mi old 
woman in her nursery," gives no faint idea that the family estab^ 
lishment was not unlike that of the wealthy Capulets. Puttenham 
was an Oxford scholar, though of what college, how long resident, 
or whether he obtained a degree, remains unascertained § • His career 
at court might commence at the early age of eighteen, when he 
sought to gain the attention of the youthful king Edward the sixth^ 
by an Eclogue, entitled ^^ Elpine ||«" He made one or more tours 
to the continent, and proved himself neither an idle nor inattentive 
observer. He visited successively the courts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and was at the Spa nearly about the year 1570 1. It is not 

* See Ellis'8 Spedmetu nf Eariy Eng^tuh PoeU, VoL ii. p. 164. Among the penom 
wIm presented new year's gifts to Q. EUtabetb, 1561, occon, with rather singular co- 
incidence, the name of George Webrter, master cook, viho, for ** a marchepane, being 
a cfaesi-boarde;" had in retnniy ** oone guilt tankerd, per oc Soz." See The Pro- 
gretuij Vol. iii. p. 11 and 19. 

t Postea, p. 141. 

X P. 157. 

$ Wood only knew of the Art of Poesy by tlie report of Bolton, whose words he 
repeats in one of the lives added to the second edition of his work, and says, *' Whether 
this Puttenham was bred in Oxon I cannot yet telL'* Ath. Ozon. ed. I7tl. Vol. i. 
col. 323. 

I P. 141. 
Y P. S33. 

a 7. 



improbable tbat he had a diplomatic appointment under Heniy 
Earl of Arundel, an old courtier ; ivho, with the Queen^s licence, 
Tisited Italy ; as he describes himself a beholder of the feast given 
hy the duchess of Fkrma, to that nobleman, at the court of Brus- 
sels*. His return from abroad might be early after the aboye period, 
as appears by his report of coming to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord Chancellor, when seated in a gallery reading Quintilian ; and 
the eulogy on the speeches of Sir Nicholas and one of his succes- 
sors t, would bespeak a profession^ pursuit, of more knowlege and 
interest than is usually imbibed by wiling away time as an indolent 
spectator in courts of law. However, not to burthen this slight 
detail with too many indecisive suppositions; It may be lastly ob- 
served, that from his numerous adulatory verses addressed to Queen 
EUsabeth, before the time of publishing this work, he must have 
been a courtier of long standing, and was then <^ one of her gentle- 
men pensioners.*' 

Of all his numerous pieces the Art of Poesie and the Partheniades 
are the only ones known to exist, and it seems unaccountable 
that not a single poem by this author found a place in those mis* 
cellaneous and fashionable repositories the Paradise of Dawfy De* 
vices y or England* % Sdicon . Although like many notable gentlemen 
in the court, who having written commendable pieces, suppressed 
them again, or else suffered them to be published without their names j:. 



* P. 997, This wu probably in 1558, when the Lord Chamberlain^ Lord Anmdel, 
was joined in the commiirion for settling terms of peace with Fiance aod Scotland. 
See Stiype's Annals, Vol. 1. p. 34. According to Dngdale, {Bm^mage^ Vol. i, p. 325,) 
he also obtained leave to travel io the third year of the reign of EUabeth, to wear off 
flie effects of her refusing to become his wift ; which, although considerably her senior, 
proved a serious disappointment : other writers say he quitted England, on that ac- 
count, 1566. The Earl of Arundel died t5 Feb. 1580. JEL 68. 

t P. 116, lir. Sir Nichohtf Bacon died 20 Feb. 1578-9. 

X Seep. 16. Webbe had belbre commended <'many honourable and noble Lordes 
and OenUemen in her Migesties courte, which in the rare deuices of Poetry, bane 
beeoe and yet are most excellent skylfull.' 



*> 
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he might follow the anonymous distribution; still, those pieces 
acknowledged, and hereafter noticed, might have been expected 
to have left a more distinguished trace behind. We cannot well 
belieye that locality devoured all the Enterludes as well as the 
Triumphals bestowed on his royal Mistress ; however, his own 
volume proves the neglect of the age, for of many poems noticed 
as the avowed productions of some of our best writers we have no 
other knowledge than the scraps there incidentally preserved. 

The task of a dedication was strangely given to his printer, 
without the assignment of a reason why. That the author, whose 
labours commence with offering the work as a devise to his honoured 
and gracious mistress, renewing his address continually, and con« 
cludmg with beseeching her pardon for so long annoying her ears 
with a tedious trifle ; should finally abandon his performance to the 
setting forth of a stranger, appears singular. It might create a sus- 
picion of posthumous publication, but we find, at p. 37, Elizabeth, 
particularly mentioned as in the << one and thirty years space of her 
glorious reign," * consequently close upon the time of publication ; 
and had the author recently died, the bookseller would not have 
omitted so material a point for consideration and favourable interest 
with his readers, when penning the address to Sir Wm. Cecil. 

If the usual diffidence of an author first induced Puttenham to wish 
to remain unknown, not any attempt was speedily made, to draw him 
from the coveted and long continued obscurity f . Neither does the 
Queen appear to have enquired for the vassal addressing her, or the 



* This passage occarring id sacb an early pa|$e militates somewhat against the opinion 
of Steevens, expressed in a manuscript note in his own copy, who sapposed, ^ althongb 
this work is dated 1589, it was manifesUy written much earlier. Our author^ (he con- 
tinues,) refers to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who began to be high in the departments of 
the kw in Queen Mary*s time, and died in 1679, (see p. 116,) when Puttenham tells 
a story, from his own knowledge, in the year 1553, of a ridiculous oration mado in 
parliament by a new speaker of the bouse, ^c." — Might not the personal anecdotes. 
of Henry the viiith, seem to place tlie composition still earlier? 

t See Appendix, p. xyiii. 



inqnisitiyeiiess of her idle courtiers sought to discover their instructor ; 
nor were the literary circles acquainted with the name of the author. 
Sir John Harrington, who bowed in the crowd round the throne, and 
associated with the learned, after a lapse of twd years, describes 
him as *^ unknown," calls him <^ Ignoto /* and, amidst the 
profusion of yerses and other pieces, could only mention his 
works from the matters there exhibited*, concluding with an opinion 
on our author as a poet, from which the reader may not be inclined 
to appeal +• Perhaps on reconsidering some of the pages of the 

* Ben Joiuon*! list of his woriu is drawn from the same source. See Bibliogntpkia 
PoeHea^ p. 304. 

t Althongb the Afol/ogjffcr Poetry, by Sir John Hanington, forms one in the series of 
Essays on that subject, with those of Oascoigne, Webbe, Campion, Daniel, and others, 
now reprinting : I shall venture to give the whole passage relative to our author's 
work.^'^ Neither do I suppose it to be greatly behoo[ve] full for this purpose, to 
trouble you with the curious de6nitions of a poet and poesie, & with the sobtiU dis- 
tinctions of their sundrie kinds ; nor to dispute how high and supernatural the name of 
a Maker is, so cfaristned in English by that vnknowne god*fttfaer, that this last yeaie 
saue one, viz. 1589, set forth a booke called the Art of English Poetrie : and least of 
all do I purpose to bestow any long time to argue, whether Plato, Zenophon, and Eras- 
mus, writing fictions and dialogues in prose, may iustly be called poets, or whether 
Lacan writing a story in verse be an historiographer, or whether Master Faire tran»- 
latmg Viigil, Master Golding transkting Quid's Metamorphosis, and my selfe in this 
wotke that you see, be any more then versifiers, as the same Ignoto termeth all trans- 
lators : for as for all, or the most part of soch questions, I will refer you to Sir Philip 
Sidney's A pologie, who doth handle them right learnedly, or to the fore-named treatise, 
where they are discoursed more laigely, and where, as it were a whole receit of 
poetrie is prescribed, with so manie new named figures, as would put me in great hope, 
in thirage to come, would breed manie excellent poets ; saue for one obseruation that 
I gather out of the verie same book. For thoogh the poore gentleman laboreth greatly 
t4 prone, or rather to make poetrie an art, and reciteth as you may see in the plundl 
number, some pluralities of patterns, and parcels of his owne poetrie, with diuene 
pieces of Partheniadsand hymnes in praise of the most praiswortiiy ; yet whatsoeuer 
he would prone by all these, sure in my poore opinion he doth proue nothing more 
plainly, then that which M. Sidney and all the learneder sort that haue written of it, 
do pronounce, namely, that it is a gift and not an art : I say he proueth it, because 
making himselfe and manie others so cunning in the art, yet he sheweth himselfe so 
dender a gift in it ; deseruing to be commended as Martiall praiseth one that be com- 
pares to Tnlly. 

Carmina quod scribis, Musis & Apolline nuUo 

l<audari debes, hoc Ciceronis babes." 

An Apologie of Poetrie prefixed to the translation 
of Orlando Furioto, 1591. 



Art of Poesie, our wary and well-experienced courtier, dtber too 
indotoit to revise, or too proud to expunge, screened hb wit firom 
the charge of grossness, under the ambiguous shadow of a printer's 
prefix ; and thereby avoided the royal displeasure which afterwards 
awaited the equally witty and ingenious writer just mentioned, 
when he put forth his Metamorphosis of Ajax. 

Puttenham was a candid but sententious critic. What his obser- 
vations want in argument is made up for by the soundness of his 
judgment ; and his conclusions, notwithstanding their brevity, are 
just and pertinent*. He did not hastQy scan his author to indulge 
in an untimely sneer, and his opinions were adopted by con- 
temporary writers, and have not been dissented firom by the modems. 
The obligation of Meres, when compiling << a comparative dis- 
course of our English Poets, with the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
poets t," I have had occasion to notice in another place j:. Cam- 
bro-yaughan§, and also Henry Peachamg, derived their infor- 
mation from the same unacknowledged authority. Stiypef, 

* Oldys says ** Uiat Pattenham ww a courtier is viaible ; also had been a traYeilery 
and teen tbe courts of foreign princes ; wherefore his iUnstration, both histo^csl sod 
political, are drawn so fiuniliarly from th«ice, tiiat he may be called the eowri-eriUe of 
that reign."— -This fiutidioos writer, ongallantfy, scolded dams as weU as sqnire, when 
found tripping, and instead of excusing venial errors he contrived to index for inune* 
diate observation those passages a more benevolent spirit would have veiled, as the off> 
spring of an age less delicate and cultivated than his ovm* See note a, p. liii, Ltfe «f 
Sir 9V. Raleigh^ 1736 ; re-printed in the Tkeairvm PoeUavm, 1800, p. 310. 

t PaUadis Tamia. Wii$ TreoMwry, l^. 1598, 1634. ISmo. 

X Cenmura LMerviaj Vol. ix. p. 40. 

$ See Tike GMen Grwe, 1608 ; or Briiish BibHogrm^teTf VoUii. p.S7S. 

II Article of poetry in The Compleai GaUleman^ 1634. 

f It is probable an inadvertent error has crept into Strype'k Annals, by re- 
ferring to WyUnn*$ Logiekf instead of the Art i^ Poene, In VoL ii, p. 89, occur 
the verses of Q. Elizabeth, on Mary Q. of Scots, given at '^ Dr. Wylson hath pre- 
served to us m his English Logick.'' At p. 669, is repeated the custom of Lord 
Anmdel, which ** Dr. Wylson tells," who '< hmisetf stood a beholder.'* Hie Art of 
Logick, 1553, 1567, and 1580, have all been consulted in vain : the second, i^ 
pears Stiype's authority : see Vol. i. p. 231. The author died June 1581, and the 
edition printed the year before his death I have minutely eiammed ; whether it was 
afterwards enlarged by another hand is not known : however, compare p. S07, 

b 9 
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Waiton*, Seward +, and Nichols f, haye selected incidental pas- 
sages for their several works. A yaluable and interesting acconnt 
of the work was given in a continued article, by Mr. Gil- 
christ^ in the early volumes of the Censura LUeraria S ; and the 

and tf7, of die prmeDt volume, with the above references to Strype, and no doobt 
win remain of the passages in question being originally taken from Pattenham. — By 
the ever ready attention of Mr. Bliss, of St. John's Coll. Oxford, and his immediate 
knowlege of the copious stores of the Bodleian collection, I am able to give interest 
to this note, in adding from MSS. Kawl. Poet, 108, a copy, with variations, of the 

VeraeB made by the Quenee MatU. 
Tlie doubt of fiitare foes exiles my present ioy. 
And wit me wames to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy. 
For falshood now doth flow, and subiects iaith doth ebbe, 
Which shold not be, if reason ruPd, or wisdome wen'd the webbe. 
But clowdes of ioyes vntried do cloake aspiring mindes, 
Which tumes to raige of late repent, by chaunged course of windea. 
The toppe of hope snpp'st the roote vprear'd shal be, 
And fintelesse all their graffed guile, as shortly you shall see. 
Then daaeld eyes with pride, which great ambition  blinds, 
Shalbe vnseeld by worthy wights, whose foresight falshood finds. 
Hie daughter of debate y discord aye doth sowe 
Shal reap no gaine where form or rule styll peace bathe tawght to know. 
No forreine bannisht wight* shall ancre in this port. 
Our realme brokes not seditious sects 3, let them elsewhere resort. 
Our rusty sworde throwghe rest shall first his edge employ. 
To polle their toppes that sekes such change, or gape fi>r future ioy. 

' That of the Duke of Norfolk.— Slryp«. 

* The Scottish Queen. S. 

' For. brookes no strangers force. — France and Spain. S. 

* Hiet, of EngUah Poetry, Vol. iii. et posstm. 

t AmecMu of disHmgwuiked peramuy Vol. L 

I Queen EUzabetk^s Progreaus, Vol. iii. 

$ Vol. i, p. 339, ii, p. 1. — ^Mr. Gilchrist has drawn an able and comprehensive 
cfanracter of the work. He observes, '' tfab is on many accounts one of the most 
curious and entertaining, and intrinsically, one of the most valuable books of the age 
of EUabeth." And, after noticing the volumes of Wylson and Webbe, adds, " as an 
elementary treatise on the arts, it is infinitely superior, as bemg formed on a more 
comprdiensive scale, and illustrated by examples ; while the copious intermixture of 
contemporary anecdote, tradition, manners, opinions, and the numerous specimens of 
coeval poetry, no where else preserved, contribute to fonn a volume of infinite 
amusement, cariosity, and value." 



laborious Herbert prepared a copious analysis of the work, with 
unusually long extracts as notes, which was intended for the re- 
print of his Typographical Antiquities *. 

I shall add a list of our author's pieces from his own notices, 
distinguishing with an asterisk such few articles as seem perfisct. 

OF UNCERrAIN CHARACTER. 

Phihcalia,- wherein the author says he has strained to shew the 
figure of ornament, the subject of Book iii, in the pre- 
sent volume, p. 207. 

Z)e DecorOy a book where ye shall see the decency of speech and 
behaviour handled exactly, p. 231. 

lerotechniy (iii Jonson's list Hicrotechni,) the work under this title 
is divided into books, and appears to treat only of the 
Mythology of the ancients, and seems referred to as 
published by << th' opinion hath bene giuen." p. S3. 

English Umgaey the original and pedigree of; mentioned p. 190. 

OF HIS DRAMATIC PIECES. 

Ginecocratiay a comedy, of which part of the plot is given at 

p. 111-113. 

X4f5/^Zi0itd(>if,anenterlude; whence our author has probably se- 
lected the best witticisms at p. 143 and 165. 

WoeTp an enterlude, yields a specimen of female pertness, p. 169, 

and is quoted 189. 

Triumphalsy in honour of Queen Elizabeth. In number uncer- 
tain : they were in metre, and, as intended for public 
recitation, must partake of the dramatic character. 
He wrote one in honour of the long peace, (^ee p. 37)9 



* MS. Sent me with hk niaal promptitude of commimicatioD, by tbe Rer. T. F. 
Dibdin, as a prefixtore for the present volume, and which has only been omitted 
from considering that the additional Table of Contents, and the enlarged Index, 
made it in part nnneccssaiy. 
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which we must antedate of all mmour of the Spanish 
Annada, perhaps 1586. Specimens of some poetical 
passages may be found at p. 184, 199. 

OF HIS POETICAL PIECES. 

Isk of Great Briiainy a little brief romance, or historical ditty, in 

short and long metres, as intended for recitation to the 
harp, and similar to the lays of Arthur and hia 
Knights of tbe Hound-Table, p. 33. 

Elpiney an eclogue, made io Edward the vith, p. 141. 

Pariheniadesj a title drawn from the ^Eishion of the times, which 

applied both fable and history, to << blazon foorth the 
Brytton mayden Queene." They appear to have 
been little adulatory pieces, and not less than twenty 
of them. Several are partiaUy quoted, seep. 151, 
180,181, 19S,S04.5, SI4'. 

Minerva^ an hymn, addressed to Q. Elizabeth, p. 198. 

Verses y * On the passion of our Saviour, 1§6. 

* To daunt the insolence of a beautiful woman, 102. 

* Upon the mutable love of a lady, 166. 

* On an inexorable and unfidthful mistress, 182. 

* In reproof of a lady, fair but cruel, 190. 

* Of the lover complaining of his lady's cruelty*, 192. 
Describing the triumphant enterview of two great Prin- 
cesses, 140. 

* Written in a melancholy humour, 178. 

* As a quadrain, played in a merry mood, 1 10. 

* As a distich. 111.. 

* For sybillic rhimes, 112. 

Likening glory to a shadow ; asimily, 202. 

' See the Appendiz. 

* Selected u an ezample of liis talentB, for Specimens of the Early Englidi Poets^ 
leoSy Vol. ij, p. 164. 



Other ccmplete and scraps: 136, 147, 151, 161, 199, SOS, S15,ancl 

perhaps 137, 138, 139, 144, 154, 175. 
Epigrams. — * On a fellow named Woodcock, 168. 

* On a Dyer, 173. 

* On a shrewd wife, 176. 
EpUaphs. — * On Sir John Throgmorton^ 149. 

Extracts from, 143, 173. 

TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 

ThmslaHansy from the Gieek, 171. 

from the Latin poets Virgil, Horace, Jnyenal, ftc. 
44, 85, 1S3, 153, 174, 182. 
*from the Italian, SOS*. 
ImUaiums^ * Of the Oriental Lozenge, Fuzie, and Triquet, trans- 
lated word for word, and to follow phrase and figure, 
howeyer difficult, 75. 
♦Ofthe Grecian pyramids, 79. 
♦OftheroundeU, 81-2. 

The Art of Poesie has ever formed one ofthe scarce works of the 
time of Q. Elizabeth : the present edition is a verbal and paginal 
reprint, and its character for faithfulness can alone entitle it to the 
sanction of the public. All that is necessary on such occasions is the 
TEXT OF THE ORIGINAL. To declare that that has been uniformly 
preserved were an improper and arrogant assertion. The arduous and 
perhaps slavish task of an arbitrary collation, neither to vary from 
oversight, or by error of the press, is not easily performed. It were 
better to crave indulgence of the reader for an unintentional failure, 



 GiTen by Mr. GOchrist, u a tpedmen of his poetical talenti, Cem. lAt, Vol. ii 
p. S. 

* Tint trandatioii is given, altfaoof^ ^ very well Englished by 9ir niomas Wiat, after 
his MuoD." See it in Chalmers's Poets, Vol. ii, p. 370, where I do not find collected 
another of Wyafs translations, given by onr author at p. 186. 



thaa brave the effect of a plodding comparison ; still Tentoriiig to 
beliere there are not so man; errors added to the present volume, 
as those retained in strict observance to the original. The present 
impression consists of only two hundred copies. 

JOS. HASLEWOOD. 
Conduit Strea, 15 July, I8I1. 



appenDfjc. 



antertijSement 



The following verses are mentioned in the Arte of Pobsie, under 
the title of the Partheniades. They were printed in the second 
Tolume of the Progresses^ 1788, from the Cotton MSS. Ves- 
pasian^ £ 8, and haye now been collated with the original manu- 
scripts. It was not until the preceding pages were in print, that 
the Author of the verses was first ascertained by the Editor, and 
which discovery confirms the observation of the poetical pieces 
of Puttenham being distributed anonymously. In their composi- 
tion he followed the prevailing fashion of that age. Hyperbolical 
flattery was incense to Queen Elizabeth, and to exalt her as a 
paragon of virtue and wisdom beyond all characters of history, 
either real or fabulous, formed an essential duty with her courtiers*. 
They were presented to her as a New Yeaf s Gift, and, from a line 
in the concluding Hymn, which speaks of ^Uwentye yeare agon, 
the date may be fixed for the first of January^ I579f . 



* A ballad of similar constrnctiony supposed by Ritson, from its title, to have been 
the production of Pottenhann, but written by Lodowick Lloyd, has been printed 
in the British Bibliographer, Vol. i. p. 3S8. 

t The writer of the manuscript probably omitted some of the pieces, as the 15th 
and 16th, are referred to as the 18th and 20th, «ee p. 196. 
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The Principall Addresse in nature of a New Yeares Gifte ; seem- 
inge therebye the Author intended not to have his Name 

knowne. 

PARTHE: I. THALBIA. 

Gracioub PriDcesse, where Princes are in place^ 
To geue yon gold, and plate, and perles of price 
It s^emeth this day, sane your royall adrice 
Paper presentee should haoe but little grace ; 
Bnt sithe the tyme so aptly semes the case, 
And as some thinke, youre Highnes takes delighte 
Oft to perrse the styles of other men. 
And oft youre self, w**^ Ladye Sapphoe's pen, 
In sweet measures of poesye t' endite 
The rare affectes of your heyenly sprighte ; 
Well hopes my Muse to skape all manner blame, 
y ttringe your honours to hyde her owner's name. 

The Author choosinge by his Yerse to honour the Queenes Matie* 

of England, Ladye Elizabeth, bodily* p'ferreth his 

Choise, & the Excellency e of the Subiect before all 

others of anye Poet auncient or modeme. 

parthb: 2. cuo. 

Greeke Achilles, and his peeres did enioye 

Greate Homer's troompe for theyr high yaliannce : 
And Maro woulde in stately stile adTaunce ; 

JEneBS and that noble reste of Troye 

In martial moodes, Lucane did singe the chaunce. 
End, and pursute, of that lamented war re ; 
Of proude allyes, whose enyy spredd so farre^ 

As exilde Roome, all egall goyernaunce. 

* Sky i. e. boldly; 
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Horace, bononr'd August, the high'st of uames, 
And yet his harte from Mecene never swernde ; 
Oyid helde trajne in Venas courte, and serude 

Cheife secretarye to all those noble dames, 

Martjres of lone who so broylde in his flames, 
As both theyr tranth Sc penance well desernde 
All In fine gold to bane theyr image kerade, 

For cleere recorde of theyr most woorthy fames. 

By the brighte beames of Cynthia the sheene 
Cupide kendled the fyres of Properse, 
Tibullus teares bayned Neaera*s herse; 

And ladye Lanra her graces that grow greene ; 

By Dan Petrarche of Tuskan poets prince, 
Anacreon sange all in his wanton spleene : 
But proude Pindare he spilde the praises cleene 

Of all Liricques that were before or since* 

I singe noe bloodd nor battayles in my yerse, 
Amorous odes, or elegies in teene, 

Churlishe satire as Juyenall and Perse : 
But in chast style am borne, as I weene. 
To blazon foorthe the Briton mayden Queene*, 

Whose woorthes surmount them all that they reherse. 

That her Mati<^- (twoo things except) hath all the partes that 
iustly make to be sayd a most Happy Creature in this World. 

PARTBB: 3. ERATO. 

TouTHFULL bewtye, in body well disposed, 

Louelye fauoure, that age cannot deface ; 
A noble harte where nature hath inclosed 

The fruitfull seedes of all yertue and grace, 
Regall estate, concht in the treble crowne, 

Ancestretl all, by linage and by right. 
Store of treasures, honour, and iust renowne, 

In quiet raigne, a sure redouted migt : 
Fast frindes, foes few or faint, or oyerthrowen, 
The stranger toonges, and the harts of her owne, 

• Seep. 151. 



Breife both Natare and Nonrriture haue doone, 
With Fortane'9 helpe, what in their cuning is 
To yelde the erthe, a Princelje Paragon. 

But had shee^ oh ! the two iojs shee doth misse, 
A Caesar to her husband, a Kinge to her soone, 

What lackt her Highnes then to all erthlj blisse i 

That her Matie* surmounteth all the Princesses of onr tyme u 
Wisedome, Bewtye, and M agnanimitye ; and ys a Thinge 

verye admirable in nature. 

PARTHB: 4. THALIA. 

Whoms princes serre, and realmes obey, 
And greatest of Bryton hinges begott, 
Shee came abroade eten yesterday, 
When such as saw her knew her not * : 
For one woold ween that stoode a-farre, 
Shee were as other weemen arre* 

In tranthe it fares much otherwise ; 

For whilest they thinke they see a Qaeene, 
It tomes to passe, ye can devise 
No stranger sight for to bee seene ; 
Suche erroure falls in feble eye. 
That cannot yiew her stedfastlye. 

How so ? alas ! forsooth it is 
Nature that seldome workes amis ; 
In woman's brest by passinge arte, 
Hath harbourd safe the lyon*s harte ; 

And featlye fizt, with all good grace, 

To aerpente's hedd and angelPs faoe» 

• P. 161. 
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That Wisedome in a Princesse is to be preferred before Berrtye^ 

Riches, Honour, or Puissaunce : but, where all the Partes 

con cure in one pson, as they doe moste evidently in 

hir Matie* the same is not to be reputed an 

humane, but rather a diuine pfection. 

PARTHB: 5. MELBOMEHE. 

Ths Phrigian youth, full ill adTised, 

To fudge betweene Goddesses three ^ 
All worldly wealth and witt despised, 
And gaue the price to cleere beawtee. 
His meede therfore was to win grace 
Of Venas, and hir loainge race. 

The wand'ring prince and knightes of Troye, 

Who first broughte bale to Tyrian towne, 
CoQlde ne?er finde comforte or loye 
While Juno did Tppon them frowne : 

Hit wrathe appeased, they pnrchaste veste, 
And Laylne lande theire owne beheste* 

I am not rapte in Janoe^s spheare. 

Nor with dame Venus louelye hewe ; 
But here one earthe I serue and feare, 
O mayde Minerue, thine ydoll true, 
Wose power preuayles in warr and peace, 
So as thy raigne can no tyme cease. 

The Addresse. 

Princesse, yee haue the doomethat I can giue. 
But seldome sitts the indge that may not erre : 

Whence, to be sure, I hare TOwed while I line, 
T' addore all three godheads in your owne starre. 



That Yeitue ys alwayes subiect to Envy, and many times to 

Perill : and yf her Mamies, most notable Prosperities haue 

ever beene maligned^ the same hath beene for her only 

Yertues sake. 

PARTHE: 6. MELPOMENB. 

Fatre Britton mayey 
Wary and wise, in all thy wayes, 
Nerer seekioge nor finding peere, 
When ere thy happe shalbe to heere^ 
My mouth be muet in thy prayse, 
But one whole daye. 

Sweare by thine head, 
And thy three crownes it must needes bee, 
Whilest I admire thy rare bewtye, 
I am forspoke in spite of thee, 
By some disdaynefoll curst feyrye. 
Or sicke, or dead. 

But while thy mighte 
Can keepe my harte queayinge or quicke, 
Trust me my lippes shall neuer lenne 
To power thye prayses to my penne, 
Till all thy foes be sorrowe sicke. 
Or dead out-right. 

They saye not soothe. 
Of grace and goodnes that mainetayne 
Them to be kinges so safe, so louelye ; 
I see nothinge rnder the skie 
Abide suche daunger and disdaine 
As Tirtue doothe« 

Then if theyr bee 
Any so canckred harte to gnitche 

At your gloryes, my Queene, in myne; 
Repininge at your fatall raigne. 
It is for that they feele to mache 
Of youre bonntee*. 
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A Ryddle of the Princesse Paragon*. 

* PARTME: 7. EUTERPE. 

I SAW marche io a meadowe greene, 
A fajrer wight then feirje queene ; 
And as I woulde approche her neere, 
Her head ys* shone like christall cleere*; 
Of silver was her forehead hye, 
Her browes twoo bowes of Henebje ; 
Her tresses tronst were to beholde, 
Frizeld and fine as frenge of goldef ; 
Her eyes, God wott what stuife they arre^ 
I durst be swome eche ys a starre : 
As cleere and brighte as to guide 
The pilot in his winter tide|. 
Twoo lippes wronghte out of rubye rocke^ 
Like leaues to shntt, and to ynlocke ; 
Asportall doore in princes' chamber; 
A golden toonge in mouth of amber § ; 
That oft ys hard, but none yt seethe 
W^out a garde of yrorye teethe, 
Eyen arrayed and richelye all. 
In skarlett or in fine corrall : 
Her cheeke, her chinne, her neck, her nose ;. 
This was a lillye, that was a rose ; 
Her hande so white as whales bone. 
Her finger tipt with Cassidone ; 
Her bosome, sleeke as Paris plaster, 
Held Tpp twoo bowles of alabaster ; 
Ech by as was a little cherry e ; 
Or, as I thinke, a strawberrye||. 
A slender grere swifter then roe, 
A pretye foote to trippe and goe ; 
But of a solemne pace perdye, 
And marchinge w*^ a maiestye : 
Her body shapte as strayghte as shaflOi 
Disclosed eche limbe w^outen craft ; 

• Sic, read yt t P. 204, ^ P. 205. $ P. t04. || P. «)5% 



Sane shadowed all, as I could gesse, 
Vnder a vayle of silke cypresse. 
From toppe to toe yee mighte her see, 
Timbered and tall as cedar tree ; 
Whose statelye tiirfe ezceedeth farre 
All that in frithe and forrest arre. 
This markt I well : bat loe, anone, 
Methought all like a lumpe of stone ; 
The stone that doth the Steele enchaante. 
The dreadfull rocke of adamante. 
Asd woorkes the shippe as authors speake. 
In salt sea manye a wofull wreake. 
Her hart was hidd none might y t see ; 
Marble or flinte folke weene jt bee ! 
Not flint, I trowe, I am a Iyer ; 
But syderite that feeles noe fier *• 
Now reed aright, and do not mis 
What iolly dame this ladye is. 

The Assoile, 
This fleshe andbloode, this head, members, and harte. 

These lively lookes, graces, and bewty sheene. 
Make but one masse, by nature and by arte ; 

Rare to the earth, rathe to the worlde seene : 
Would yee faine knowe her name, and see your parte^ 

Hye and beholde awhile the Mayden Queene* 

The Assoile at large moralized, in three Disaynes^ 

PARTHf : 8. THALIA, 

A BED harbroughe of all counsayle & witt, 
Where Science dwells, makinge a liuely sprighte, 

And dame Discourse, as in her castell sitt, 
Scanninge causes by minde, and by forsighte ; 

A cheer where Looue and Maiestye doe raigne, 
Both mild and steme-f-, haTinge some secret mighte 
'Twixte hope and dreede in woe, and w^ delighte 

Man's harte in holde, and eye for to detayne ; 
Feedinge the one w^* sighte in sweete desyre^ 
Danntiiige th' other by daanger to aspire* 

• P. 180. t P. 214. 
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Affable grace, speecbe eloquent, and wise; 

Stately praesence, snche as becometh one 

Mlioe seemes to rale realmes bj her lookes alone; 
And bathe what ells dame Nature coolde devise 

To frame a face, and corsage paragon, 
Socbe as these blessed sprightes of paradise 
Are woonte to assume, or soche as lorers weene 

Thej see sometimes in sleepe and daintj dreame, 
In femall forme a Goddesse, and noe Qneene ; 

Fitter to rule a worldethen a realme. 

A constante mynde, a courage chaste and colde, 
Where lone lodget not, nor loue bathe anj powres; 

Not Venus brandes nor Cnpide can take bolde, 

Nor speecbe prepay ie, teares, plainte, purple, or golde ; 
Honoure n'empire, nor jouthe in all his flowers ; 

This wott ye al! full weU yf I do lye, 

Kinges, and kinges peeres, who bane songhte farre and nye^ 
But all in Tayne, to bee her paramoures. 

Since twoo Capetts, three Cesaimes assayde, 

And bidd repulse of the great Britton Mayde« 



ye strange and rufiill Vision presented to the Authoun 
Interpretation wherof was left to her Sfatie- till by 

the Purpose discovered. 

[parthb: 9.] 

In fruitfull soyle beholde a flower sproonge^ 

Distayninge golde, rubyes, and yyorye ; 
Three buddes yt bare, three stalkes tender and yonnge. 

One meare middle earthe, one toppe that touche the skye« 
Vnder the leaues one branches brade and hye, 

Millions of birds sange shrowded in the shade : 
I came anone, and saw w^* weepinge eye, 

Two blossoms falne, the thirde began to fade. 
So as w^in the compas of an houre 
Sore withered was this noble deintye flowss^ 



That noe Bojle bredd, nor laode shall loose the like : 
Ne no seazoo, or soooe* or sokiDge showre, 

Can reare agajne, for prayer ne for meede. 
Woe, and alas ! the people crye and skrike, 

Why fades this flower, and leaues nee fruit nor seede* 

Another Yision happned to the same Authoure, as comfortable 

Sc xecreaiyye as the former was dolorous* 

PARTHB: 10. CALLIOPE. 

A BOTALL shippe I sawe by tyde and by winde. 

Single and sayle in sea as sweet as milke ; 
Her cedar keele, her mast of gold refined, 

Her takle and sayles as silrer and silke ; 
Her franghte more woorthe then all the wares of Inde ; 

Cleere was the coaste, the wanes were smooth and still ; 
The skyes all calme, Phaebus so brighte he shined ; 

^olus in poope gane her wether at will ; 
Dan Neptune stered while Proteus playde his sporte ; 

And Neneus' deinty daaters sange fall shrill, 

To slise her sayles, that they mighte swell theyr fill ; 
Joye from abone his pleasant showers powrde ; 

Her flagge it beares the flowers of man's comforte: 
None but a kioge, or more, maye her abonrde : 
O gallant peece, well will the lillye afoorde 

Thow strike mizzen, and anker in hb porte. 

That her BCatiet. most woorthye Reaowne camiot perishe while 

the Worlde shall laste ; w^- certayne Philosophicall Opinions 

touchinge the b^inninge and durabilitye of the Worlde. 

PARTSB: 11, TRAHIA. 

O MiOHTTX Muse, 

The mignionst mayde of monnte Pamassei 

Ever verdnrde w*^ flowre and grasse^ 
Of snndrye hews. 

• <. e. I 
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Saj^ and not miua, 
How long ■gone, >ad whence yt tm, 

The fkjre ronnde trorlde firat cum to paiw, 
A> yt now ]ri ? 
There be that laye, 

How yt wu nerer otherwiM 

Than as wee tee it w^ onr eyei 
ThisTcrydaye. 
There bee agayne, 

A secte of men, somewhat precise, 

Beleeae a Godd did yt dense | 
And not in rayne. 
Nor long agone, 

Onely to aerue Adam's linage 

Some little while, as for a stage 
Toplaye vpon : 
And by devpighle, 

One daye agayne will, in hli rage, 

Crushe it all as a kicson cage. 
And spill it quite. 
Some weene it most 

Come by recourse of praty nwates, 

Far fioer then the smallest groalei 
Of sand or dost 
That swarme in sonne ; 

Clingloge at fatle as little clotet, 

Or barrel vppon yonage childreos' cotei. 
That ilise and runue. 
Other suppose, 

A Huf approcht, and by reiton 

Broughle it to shape aad to aeason 
From a chaos. 
But tofne tech at, 

By pla) ne proofes, whye yt were bsgone, 

Nor never more shalbe undone, 
But byde erea thus. 



Whoorlinge his whott, 

And endlesse roundell w^* a Ihrowe, 

Swifter than shaft out of a bowe, 
Or cannon shott : 
O bootlesse carke 

Of mortall men, searchinge to knowe 

Or this or that, since he must rowe 
The dolefull barke 

Which Charon goydes. 

Fraught full of shadows colde and starke, 

That ferrye to the coontryes darke, 
Tendinge thejr tjdes ; 
Since stoute nor stronge, 

Metall nor moulde of worldlye warke. 

Nor writt of any cunninge clarke, 
Can last soe longe 

To outlast the skye ; 

Honour, empire, nor erthly name, 
Saue my Princesse most woorthye fame, 

Which cannot dye ! 

PURPOSE. 

Howe twoo principall Exploytes of her Ma'** since shee came to 
the Crowne, to weete, Establishment of Religion and Peace, doe assuredly 
promise her in this life a most prosperous raigne; and, after her death, a 
woorthye and longe iastinge name. 

What Causes mooved so many Forreinge Princes to bee Satoors 

to her Matie. for Mariage; and what, by Coniecture, 

hath hitherto mooved her to refuse them all. 

parthb: is. trania. 

Not youre bewty, most gratioos Soreraigne, 

Nor maydenly lookes, mayntaynde w*"* maiestye, 
Your stately porte, w**^ dothe not matche but stayne. 
For your Pallas, your presence, and your trayne ; 
All Princes conrtes, myne eye coolde erer lee^ 



Not joxa qiiicke witts, your sober goTernance, 
Your deer forsighte, your fajtfnll memory, 
So Bweete features, in soe stayed couoteoaDce, 
Nor languages, w*^* plenteons vtterance^ 
So able to discourse and entertayne. 

Not noble race, farre beyonde Cesar's raigne, 

Runne in right line, and bloode of noynted kinges ; 
Not large empire, armyes, treasures domayne, 

Lnstye liu*riei of Fortune's deerst derlings ; 
Not all the skills fitt for a princely dame. 

Your lerned Muse w*^ youth and studje bringes ; 
Not true honoure, ne that imortall fame 

Of mayden raigne, your onely owne renowne ; 
And noe Queene's ells, yet snche as yeeldes youre namOi 

Greater glorye than dooth your treble crowne. 

Not any one of all these honourde partes, 

Youre princely happs and habitesthat doe moYO ; 
Or as yt were enpcell all the hartes 

Of Chrbten Kinges to qnarrell for your lore. 
But to possesse at once, and all the goode 

Arte and engyn, and every starre aboye. 
Fortune or kinde, coolde farce in fleshe and bloode 

Was force ynoughe to make so many strire 
For your person, who in our worlde stoode, 

By all consents, the miguonst mayde to wiue. 

Bat now, (saye they), what crueltye coold dryue 

By such repulse, your haiie harder then stone. 
So many hopes of Princes to depriue ; 

Forsoothe, what guyftes Ood from his regall throne 
Was woont to deale, by righte distribntyue 

Share meale to eche, not all to any one, 
O peerles yow, or ells no one aliye ; 

Your pride serres you to seize them all ^lone. 
Not pride, Madame, but prayse of your lyon ; 
To conquer all^ an be conquer'd by none *• 

• P. 180. 



PURPOSE. 

Conteininge a resohition politique, toachinge thefemiajne gOTerment 
in monarchjre ; w^ a defensive of her Ma^*** liononre and constancje^ 
for not enclininge lier courage (after the example of other ordinarye 
weemen) not yet to the appetite of most great greate Princes^ eyther in 
the afiajre of her manage, or of her manner of regjment. 

What Thinges in Nature, Comon Reason and Cy viU Pollicye goe 

8o faste linked together, as they maye not easilye be soonedred 

wthout jpiudice to the Politike Bodye, whatsoever EviU 

or Absurditye seeme in them. 

PARTHS: 13. THALIA. 

Princbsse, my Muse thought not amys, 
To enforme your noble mynde of this. 
Sythens yee see a;U wordlye men^ 
How they runn ryott now and then ; 
By mistakinge and want of sence. 
In thinges of little consequence ; 
Truly discerned as they maye bee, 
By one of royall Maiestee. 
And deepe discourse and earnest zeale, 
As yours is for all our weale ; 
Or ells it maye full oft befall. 
For thinges of no moment at all. 
Discorde maye grow by branle and iarre ; 
Thence faction ; thence cyrile warre : 
Which when the popular brayn is woodd, 
Coold not be stauncht w^'outen bloodd* 
And now bet3rmes ye may prerente. 
By this humble adyertisemente ; 
Shewinge the soome and points in cheefe 
That wholly make and marre thisgreefe : 
RemoTe misterye from religion ; 
From godly feare all superstition ; 
Idolatrye from deepe derotion ; 
y uigare woorshippe from worldes promotion ; 



xxzii ^tt|enfot)cf(. 

Take bm from ballawa cfremoDje, 

From tecU erroiirs, from siyntes hyppocrisyr, 

Onl^rt and habites horn graduates and clprkei, 

Penaunce from tione, and merite from goode irerkeaj 

Pull people BDd tbeyr Prince aiooader ; 

From games to gaze at, sod miracle to woonder : 

Forbidde peMontei theji conntrye aporte ; 

Preache all Irotke to the raakall gorte : 

Pull prophase powles out of all yoke ; 

Let popular preachers beare a ttroke : 

Remooe rigour from htimaoe laws ; 

Crednlitye from prophetis' saw* : 

Let reaion range beyonde hit creede i 

Man's faythe languishe, nor conscience bleede : 

Make from olde reliques reverence ; 

From publiqne shews magnificence : 

Take solemne tows from Princes' leagnei ; 

Froip saoclnary priTileage: 

Take me from publiqne teslimonye, 

Booke oathe by trouthe or perinrye : 

Take pompe from prelates, and maiestee fromkingei; 

Bolemne circumstance from all these worldly thinges : 

We waike awrye, and wander w'^ont lighte, 

Confonndioge all to make a chaos quite. 

PURPOSE. 

Conteinynge tn inrectire agaynste the Puritantg, w*** tingnlar com. 
•Ddacion of her Ma"**- consyderate iudgment & manner of proceedings 
in the cause of religion. The daunger of innovations in a comonweltb, 
tite poison of sectaryes, and perillous yt ys to shake religbn at y roote 
by Ucentlons disputes and doctrines. 
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That amoQge Men, many Thbges be allowed of Necessitye^ 

many for Ornam*, wch« canot be misliked nor well 

spared w^hout blemishe to the Cyvile Life. 

partes: 14, CALUOPI. 

Dent hononre to dignity, 

And triumphe to iast rictorye : 

Pall puisance fro sorerayntee, 

And creditt from anthoritee : 

Set magistrate fro counenace ; 

Part Teritye and false semblace : 

Wronge and force from inTasion, 

Fayned speeches from persuasion : 

Take hartye \oie from ielosye, 

And frande from cyvile poUicye ; 

Moornioge and doles from bnryalls. 

And obsequies from fuoeralls ; 

From holy-dayes, and fro weddinges, 

Minstrells, and feasts, and robes, and ringes : 

Take fro kinges courtes, intertaynmentes ; 

From ladyes riche habillimentes : 

From cour[t]ly girles gorgious geare ; 

From banquetts mirthe and wanton cheare : 

Pull ont of clothe and comelye weede, 

The nakt carcas of Adames seede ; 

From worldlye thinges take yanitee ; 

Sleit, semblant, course order and degree : 

Princesse, jt ys as if one take away, 

Greene wooddes from for rests, and sunne-shine fro the daye. 

PURPOSE. 

Agaynste the same Puritantes, a desire of conrtiers, and all anncyent 
courtly vsages, devised as well for the publique intcrtaynements as for 
other private solaces and disportes, not scandalously evill or yicious. 
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That her Mafi^ is tlie oolye PaiagoD oT Prinoes in this 

oure age. 

[pakthb: 15.] 

BuiLDE me of bowghes a littie bower| 
And sett it by a statelje tower ; 
Set me a new robe by an olde, 
And coorse coppar by dnckate goide ; 
An ape Tnto an elephante, 
Brnckle byrall to diamante : 
Set Naples coarser to an asse, 
Fine emerawde Tnto greene glasse : 
Set rich mbye to redd emayle, 
The raren's plume to peacocke's tayle : 
Laye me the larke's to the lygarde*s eye. 
The duskye clowde to azure skye ; 
Sett shallowe brookes to surginge seas. 
An orient pearl to a white pease* ; 
Matche camelPs hayre to satten silke^ 
And alloes w'*** almoonde milke; 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne^ 
Juniper bush to lofty pine : 
There shall no less an oddes be seene. 
In my ne from everye other Queene f I 

PURPOSE. 

By the generall comendacon of her Ma'^** in the hihest degree of 
prayse, the author sheweth the yertue and envyotis nature of a Para- 
gon ; and how Excellencye cannot appeere but by comparison. 

A Comparison shewinge her Maties Super-Excellencye 

in all Regall Vertues. 

PARTHE: 16. EUTEKrE. 

As faulcon fares to bussarde's flight, 
As egles eyes to owlatts sightei 

• P. 196. t lb. 



As fierc saker to kowarde kighte, 
As britest noone to darkest nighte, 
As amerike is farre from easte, 
As Ijon's lookes fears everye beaste, 
As soommer sooddc exceedeth farre 
The moone, and ererye other starre, 
So farre my Prince's prayse doth passe 
The famoust Queeoe that eyer was* I 

PURPOSE. 

All prayse by resemblance ys Yoyde of offence that by comparison 
odious be in the saperlatiye (be it neyer 8oe true), it saroureth acertayne 
grosse adulation, w^ being to her Ma^*'* natural! modestye nothinge 
agreeable, the authbure seeketh to sahe the sore of her opinion, and his 
suspected sentence, by tempringe the excesse w^' a pretye difference made 
betweene a bare resemblance and a coparison drawne out of theprin« 
ciples of iustice ; as yf one should saye, the praysethatys justly egiren 
ys well given, and ought not to be misliked thonghe yt surmounte the 
comon credite and opinion. 

An hymn or divine prayse, vnder the title of the goddesse Pallas, 
settinge foorthe hir Matie comendcon for hir wisedome & glorious 

government in the single lief. 

O PALLAS, Goddesse soyerayne, 
Bredd out of great Jupiter^s brayne ; 
That thoughe thou be no man meryells, 
All honoure and witt, and nothinge ells, 
Thow, that ner was widowe ne wife. 
But a true virgin all thy life ; 
Be it for some rare psidente,. 
Of all feminyne goyermente ; 
Or that thow trowe no godd above 
Was eyer woorthye of thye loye ; 
Thou that rangest battayles in fielde. 
And bearest harnesse, speare, and shielde; 
And in thine Vnlversitye, 
The peaceful! branche of ol)ve tree; 

• P. 196. 
#2 
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Purcbasing peace w^^ont battayle ; 

So firroe an one as cannot fayle ; 

Thy tjme not yet in tyme to bee, 

By anj signe that man may see : 

Thow, that besydes forreyne afiayres, 

Canst tend to make yerely repayres ; 

By somer progresse & by sporte, 

To shire and towne, citye and porte, 

To view and compasse all tbye lande, 

And take the bills w^ thine owne hande, 

Of clowne and carle, of knight and swayne. 

Who list to thee, for right complayne, 

And therin dost snch instice yeeide, 

As in thye sexe folke see but seelde ; 

And thns to doe arte lesse afrayde, 

W**^' houshould trayne a syllye mayde. 

Then thyne anncetours, one of tenoe, 

Dnrst do w'* troopes of armed men : 

Thow, that canst tende to reade and write. 

Dispute, declame, argewe, endyte, 

In Schoole and Vniversitye, 

In prose, and eke in poesye ; 

In Greek, Latine, & fine Tuscan, 

In Frenche, and in Castillian : 

So kindlye and quicke, as old and younge 

May doubte w^* ys the mother tonnge, 

O thow, the loyely Mayde aboTe, 

Who hast conquer'd the God of Loye, 

And skapte his mother' snttle gynne; 

Triumphed one him and all his kinne. 

Yf thou be all ys sayde afore. 

Or yf thou be a great deale more, 

Then I can rtter any wayes. 

Not schiphringe thee of thye iust prayse. 

How longejrg ytere we forgett 

Thyne erthly name ELIZABET, 
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And dresse th<> ii (boa dost deMire^ 
The titles of Dritton Minerre 1 
In skye why stall we not (bye slarre^ 
Fast by Ibe syde of great Cesar i 
Or ells apoynt thy plaanett where 
Sbiaei Berenice's golden beare i 
For we suppose thon hast forswora 
To matche w*- man for ererroore. 
Whye build we not (hye temples hye, 
Steples and towers to touch the ikye ; 
Bestrewe (bine alttn w*^ flowers thicke^ 
Sente them w*- odoon Arrabicqae : 
FerfamiDge kII the rCTestryei, 
Vi'- maske, cyvett, and ambergries i 
In thy feast dayes (o singe and dawnce^ 
'W'- lively leps and coanteaance ; 
And twise stoope downe at ererye leape. 
To kisae the shadowe of thy foot stepe! 
Thy lyringe ymage to adore, 
Yealding the all eartly booour. 
Not eartblye, no, bnt all diryne, 
Tftkinge for one thys hymne of niyne 1 
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TO THE RIGHT HONO- 

RABLE SIR WILLIAM CECILL 

KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 

HIGH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND^ R. F. 

Printer wisheth health and prosperities with 

the commandement and vse of his 

continual! semice. 

T^his Booke (right Honorable) comming to my handes, 
VDith his bare title without any Authours name or any other ordinarie 
addressey I doubted how well it might become me to make you 
a present thereof ^ seeming by many expresse passages in the same 
at largey that it was by the Auihour intended to our Soueraigne 
Lady the Queene^ and for her recreation and seruice chiefly deuised^ 
in which case to mtdce any other person her highnes partener in 
the honour of his guift it could not stad with my dutie^ nor be 
without some preiudice to her Maiesties interest and his merrite. 
Perceyuing besides the title to purport so slender asubiecty as 
nothing almost could be more discrepant from the grauitie of your 
yeeres and Honorable function^ whose contemplations are euery 
houre more seriously employed vpon the publicke administration 
and seruices: I thought it no condigne grattficatiouy nor scarce 
any good satisfaction for such a person as you. Yet when I con^ 
iideredj that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe of 
this mine impression (a feat of mine ozone simple facultie) it 
could not scypher her Maiesties honour or prerogatiue in the 
guift J nor yet the Authour of his thanks: and seeing the 

thing it selfe to be a deuice of some noueUie (which commonly 
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giueth euety good thing a speeuJl grace) and a naueUie so 
highly tending to the most worthy prayses of her JUiaiesiies 
most excelleni name (deerer to you I dare conceiue them amf 
worldly thing besides) mee thought I could not deuisc to haue 
presented your Lordship any gift more agreeable tojfour appe* 
tUcy or Jitter for my vocation and dbiUiie to bestow ^ your Ijord^ 
ship beyng learned and a louer of learnings my present a 
Booke and my self e a printer alwaies ready and desirotss to 
be at your Honourable commaundemeni. And thsss J 
humbly take my leauefrom the BlachfrierSy this 
xsviij. of May. 1589. 



Yoor Honours most humble 
at commaimdeiiieiit 

JI.F. 
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THE FIRST BOOKIV 

OF 

POETS AND POESIR 



CHAP. I. 

WHAT A POET AMD P0E8IE IS, AND WHO MAT BE WOETHILT f ATD 
THE MOST SZCEIXENT POET OF OUR TIMS. 

A POET is as much to say as a maker. And our English name 
well comformes with the Greeke word : for of vo<«fr to niakey. thej 
call a maker Poeia* Snch as (by way of resemblance and reue- 
rently ) we may say of God : who without any trauell to his diuine 
imagination^ made all the world of nought, nor also by any 
pateme or mould as the Platonicks with their Idees do phantas- 
tically suppose. Eue so the very Poet makes and contriues 
out of his owne braine, both the verse and matter o[ his poeme^ 
and not by any foreine copie or example, as doth the trans- 
lator, who therefore may well be sayd a yersifier, but not a 
Poet* The premises considered, it giueth to the name and pro*' 
fession no smal dignitie and preheminence, aboue all other artifi- 
cers, Scientificke or Mechanicall. And neuerthelesse without any 
repugnancie at all, a Poet may in some sort be said a fidlower 
or imitator, because he can expresse the true and Uuely of eueiy 
thing is set before him, and which he taketh in hand to describe : 
and so in that respect is both a maker and a counterfiiitcNr : and 
Poesieanartnotonly of making, but also of imitation. And this 
science in his perfection, can not grow, but by some diuine instinct, 
the Platonicks call it /tffor : or by excellencie of nature and com- 
plexion : or by great subtiltie of the spirits & wit, or by much 
experience and obseruation of the world, and course of kinde^ or 
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peradaentare by all or most part of them. Otherwise how was it 
powiUe that Homer being bat a poore priaate man, and as some 
say, in his later age blind, should so exactly set foorth and describe, 
as if he had bene a most excellent Captaine or Gcneiall, the order 
and array of battels, the conduct of whole armies, the si^es and as- 
saults of cities and townes ? or as some great Princes maiofdome 
and perfect Snmeyoar in Court, the order, sumptuousnesse and 
magnificence of royal bankets, feasts, weddings, and enteruewes ? or 
as a Polititian very prudent, and much inured with the priuat and 
publiqne affaires, so grauely examine the lawes and ordinances 
Ciuill, or so profoundly discourse in matters of estate, and formes 
of all politique regiment ? Finally how could be so naturally paint 
out the speeches, countenance and maners of Princely perscHis and 
priaate, to wit, the wrath of AchiUeSy the magnanimitie of Aga^ 
memnotiy the prudence of Menelaus, the prowcsse of Hector^ the 
maiestie of king Priamusj the granitic of Nestor ^ the pollicies and 
eloquence of Vlysses^ the calamities of the distressed QueeneSy and 
yaliance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights in those la- 
mentable warres of Troy ? It is therefore of Poets thus \o be con- 
ceiued, that if they be able to deuise and make all these things of 
them seines, without any subiect of yeritie, that they be (by maner 
of speech) as creating gods. If they do it by instinct diuine or na- 
tundl, then surely much favoured from aboue. If by their experi. 
enoe, then no doubt very wise men. If by any president or paterne 
layd before them, then truly the most excellent imitators & coun- 
terfiiitors of all others. But you (Madame) my most Honored and 
Gracious : if I should seeme to offer you this my deuise for a disci- 
pline and not a delight, I might well be reputed, of all others the 
most arrogant and iniurious : your selfe being alreadie, of any that 
1 know in our time, the most excellent Poet. Forsooth by your 
Prmcely purse fauours and countenance, making in maner what 
ye list, the poore man rich, the lewd well learned, the coward cou- 
ragious, and vile both noble and valiant. Then for imitation no 
lesse, your person as a most cunning counterfaitor liuely repre- 
senting Venus in countenance, in life Diana^ Pallas for goueme- 
ment, and luno in all honour and regall magnificence. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

THAT TUEBE MAT BE AN ABT OF OUB ENGLISH POESIE| ASWELt 
As THERE IS OF THE LATINE AND GREEKE. 

X HEN as there was no art in the world till by experience found 
out : so if Poesie be now an Art, & of al antiquitie hath bene a- 
mong the Greeks and Latines, & yet were none, vntill by studious 
persons fashioned and reduced into a method of rules & precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if th' art of Poe- 
sie be but a skill appertaining to vtterance, why may not the same 
be with ys aswel as with them, our language being no lesse copious 
pithie and significatiue then theirs, our conceipts the same, and our 
wits no lesse apt to deuise and imitate then theirs were ? If againe 
Art be but a certaine order of rules prescribed by reason, and ga- 
thered by experience, why should not Poesie be a vulgar Art with 
vs aswell as with the Greeks and Latines, our language admitting 
no fewer rules and nice diuersities then theirs ? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which our speech hath in many things differing 
from dieirs : and yet in the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
go in common with them : so as if one point perchance which is 
their feete whereupon their measures stand, and in deede is all the 
beautie of their Poesie, and which feete we haue not, nor as yet ne- 
uer went about to frame (tlie nature of our language and wordes 
not permitting it) we haue in stead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that skill more then they euer had, by reason of our rime 
and tunable concords or simphonie, which they neuer obserued. 
Poesie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie me- 
thod icall and commendable. 

CHAP. HI. 

HOW POETS WERE TUE FIRST PRIESTS, TUE FIRST PROPHETS, THE FIRST 
LEGISLATORS AND POLtTITIANS IN THE WORLD. 

Xu B profession and vse of Poesie is most ancient from the be- 
ginning, and not as manie erroniously suppose, afler, but be- 
fore any ciuil society was among men. For it is written, that Poesie 
was th' originall cause and occasion of their first assemblies, when 
before the people remained in the woods and mountains, vagarant 

and dipersed like the wild beasts, lawlesse and naked, or verie ill 
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clad, and of all good and necessarie prouUion for harboor or suste- 
nance YtCerly ynfiimished : so as they liile diffred for their maner 
of life, from the very brute beasts of the field . Whereupon it is fay- 
ned that Amphton and Orpheus^ two Poets of the first ages, one g€ 
them, to wit Amphum^ builded vp cities, and reared walles with the 
stones that came in heapes to the sound of his harpe, figuring^ 
thereby the mollifying of hard and stonie hearts by his sweete and 
eloquent perswasion. And Orpheus assembled the wilde beasts to 
come in beards to barken to his musicke, and by that meanes made 
them tame, implying thereby, how by his discreete and wholsome 
lessons vttered in harmonie and with melodioas instruments^ he 
brought the rude and sauage people to a more ciuill and orderly 
life, nothing, as it seemeth, more preuailing or fit to redresse and 
edifie the cruell and sturdie courage of man then it. And as these 
two Poets and lAnus before them, and Museus also and Hesiodus in 
Greece and Archadia : so by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places, and in other ages before them, though there be no re- 
membrance left of them, by reason of the Recordes by some acci. 
dent of time perished and failing. Poets therfore are of great anti- 
quitie. Then forasmuch as they were the first that entended to the 
obseruation of nature and her works, and specially of the Celestiall 
courses, by reason of the continual! motion of the heauens, sear* 
ching after the first mouer, and from thence by degrees omuning 
tp know and consider of the substances separate & abstract, which 
we caU the diuine intelligences or good Angels (Demones) they 
were the first that instituted sacrifices of placation, witii inuoca- 
ticms and worship to them, as to Gods : and inuented and stabli- 
shed all the rest of the obseruances and ceremonies of religion, and 
so were the first Priests and ministers of the holy misteries. And 
because for the better execution of that high charge and Amotion, 
it behoued them to liue chast, and in all holines of life, and in con- 
tinuall studie and contempliOion : they came by instinct diuine, 
and by deepe meditation, and much abstinence (the same assubti- 
ling and refining their spirits) to be made apt to receaue visions^ 
both waking and sleeping, which made them vtter prophesies, and 
foretell things to come. So also were they the first Prophetes or 
seean, Videntesy for so the Scripture tearmeth them in Latine after 

the 
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^e Hebnie word, and all the oracles and answers of the gods were 
giuen in roeeter or verse, and published io the people by their di- 
rection. And for that thej were aged and graue men, and of mach 
wisedome and experience in th'afiaires of the world, they were^ihe 
'first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, deuising dl 
expedient meanes for th'establishment of Common wealth, to 
liold and containe the people in order and daety by force and ver« 
tue of good and wholesome lawes, made for the preseruation of the 
-publique peace and tranqnillitie. The same peraduenture not pur- 
posely intended, but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, and 
-such scruple of conscience, as the terrors of their late inuented idi- 
gion had led them into. 

CHAP. IIU. 

HOW THB POSTS WERE TUE FIBST PHILOSOPHSaS, THE TIEST 
ASTRONOMERS AND HISTORIOGRAPHERS AND ORA* 
TOURS AND MU8ITIEN8 OF THE WORLD. 

V TTBRAKCE also and language is giuen by nature to man for per- 
swasion of others, and aide of them selues, I meane the first a- 
bilite io speake. For speech it selfe b artificiall and made by man, 
and the more pleasing it is, the more it preuaileth to such purpeoe 
as it is intended for: but speech by meeter is a kind of vttenuicfi, 
more cleanly couched and more delicate to the eare then prose is, 
because it is more currant and slipper vpon the tongue, and withal 
tunable and melodious, as a kind of Musicke, and therfore may be 
tearmed a musicall speech or vtterance, which cannot but please 
the hearer very well. Another cause is, for that it is briefer & more 
compendious, and easier to beare away and be retained in memo- 
rie, then that which is contained in multitude of words and fullt>f 
tedious ambage and long periods. > It is beside a manor of vtterance 
more eloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie prose, which we 
yse in our daily talke : because it is decked and set out with all ma- 
nor of fresh colours and figures, which maketh that it sooner in- 
uegleth the iudgement of man, and carieth his opinion this way 
and that whither soeuer the heart by impression .of the earc shalbe 
most aflectimiafly bent and directed. The ytterance in prose is not 
of so great efficacie, because not only it is dayly Tsed^ and by that 

occasion the eare is ouerghitted witfi it, but is also not so voluble 
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and slipper vpon the long*, being wide and lose, and notinng no- 
merous, nor contriued into measures, and sounded with so gallant 
and harmonical accents, nor in fine alowed that figuratiue conuej- 
ance, nor so great licence in choise of words and phrases as meeter 
is. So as the Poets were also from the beginning the best perswaders 
and their eloquence the first Rethorickeof the world. Euensoit 
became that the high mysteries of the gods should be reuealed 8c 
taught, by a maner of ytterance and language of extraordinarie 
phrase, and briefe and compendious, and aboue al others sweet and 
ciuill as the MetricaU is. The same also was meetest to register the 
liues and noble gests of Princes, and of the great Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time : so as the 
Poet was also the first historiographer. Then forasmuch as they 
were the first obseruers of all naturall causes & effects in the things 
generable and corruptible, and from thence mounted yp to search 
after the celestiall courses and influences, & yet penetrated further 
to know the diuine essences and substances separate, as is sayd be- 
fore, (hey were the first Astronomers and Philosophists and Me« 
taphisicks. Finally, because they did altogether endeuor the selues 
to reduce the life of man to a certaine method of good maners, ami 
made the first differences betweene yertue and yice, and then tem- 
pered all these knowledges and skiUes with the exercise of a dele- 
ctable Musicke by melodious instruments, which withall serued 
them to delight their hearers, 8c to call the people together by ad- 
miration, to a plausible and yertuous conuersation, therefore were 
they the first Philosophers Ethick, & the first artificial Musiciens 
of the world. Such was Linus j Orpheus ^ Amphio 8c Museus the most 
ancient Poets and Philosophers, of whom there is left any memo- 
rie by the prophane writers. King Dautdalso & Salomon his sonne 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and ysed 
to sing them to the harpe, although to many of ys ignorant of the 
Hebrue language and phrase, and not obseruing it, the same seemc 
but a prose. It can not bee therefore that anie scorne or indignitie 
should iustly be offred to so noble, profitable, ancient and diuine a 

science as Poesie is. 

CHAP. V. 

now THE WILDE AND SAUA6E PEOPLE ySED A NATUUALL POCStE IN 

yEBSICLE AND RIME AS OUK TULGAB IS, And 
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And the Grceke and Latine Poesie was by verse numerous and 
metricall, running vpon pleasant feetej sometimes swift, some- 
time slow (their words very aptly seruing that purpose) but with- 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verses, as we and 
all other nations now vse. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
more ancient then the Greekes, did not only vse a metricall Poesie f 
but also with the same a maner of rime, as hath bene of late obser- 
ued by learned men. Wherby itappeareth, that our vulgar running 
Poesie was common to all the nations of the world besides, whom 
the Latines and Greekes in speciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithstanding the first and most ancient Poesie, and the most 
vniuersall, which two points do otherwise giue to all humane in- 
uentions and affaires no small credit. This is proued by certificate 
of marchants & trauellers, who by late nauigations haue surueyed 
the whole world, and discouered large countries and strange peo- 
ples wild and sauage, affirming that the American, the Perusine & 
the very Canniball, do sing and also say, their highest and holiest 
matters in certaine riming versicles and not in prose, which proues 
also that our maner of vulgar Poesie is more ancient then the arti- 
ficial! of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by instinct of na- 
ture, which was before Art or obseruation, and vsed with the sa- 
uage and vrciuill, who were before all science or ciuilitie, eucn as 
the naked by prioritic of time is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before Uie learned. The naturall Poesie therefore being aided 
and amended by Art, and not vtterly altered or obscured, but some 
tigne left of it, (as the Greekes and Latines haue left none) is no 
lesse to be allowed and commended then theirs. 

CHAP. VI. 

now THE RIMING POESlE CAME FIRST TO THE GRECIANS AND LATINES, 
AND HAD ALTERED AND ALMOST SPILT THEIR MANER OF POESIE. 

BvT it came to passe, when fortune fled farre from the Greekes 
and Latines, & that their townes florished no more in traficke, 
nor their Yniuersities in learning as they had done continuing 
those Monarchies : the barbarous conquerers inuading them with 
innumerable swarmes of strange nations, the Poesie metricall of 

the Grecians and Latines came to be much corrupted and altered, 
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in M> mnch as there were timeft that the re 
themaelues tooke pleanire in lUmiog Tera 
and gallant thing : Yea their Oratours pn 
moni were acceptable to Princes nor yd 
TnlesM it went in manner of tunable rimi 
as appeares by many of the auncient wrii 
•ince. And the great Princes, and Popes, 
salute and greet an other sometime in fin 
time in earnest and enmitie by ryming t( 
clerkly done, but must be done in ryme : 
examples from the time of th' Emperoui 
downwardes : For then aboates b(^n tb 
main Empire,, by the notable inundations 
dt^ei in Europe, vnder the conduict of 
their generalles. This brought the rym 
made it preuaile in Italie and Greece (tbei 
side, and almost neglected) till afler manj 
Italie and of th'Empire Occidentall reuio 
couering and perusing the bookes and si 
restored all maner of arts, and that of the 
sie withalt into thetr former puritie and in 
lesse did not so preuaile, but that the tjd 
rians remained still in his reputation, tbat 
ther in Courts of Princes mote ordinary an 
CHAP. VII. 

HOW IM tBI TIMX OV CHlRtSIf AIKB AND HA 
LAXIMK METES WBOTE IM 

And this appeareth enidcntly by the ' 
men, who wrote about the time of Cki 
Empire Occtdenlallf where the ChriitiBn 1 
the excessiue authoritie of Popes, and di 
strongly fortified and ntablished by ere 
ei^t in which many simple clerks for dene 
leceiued more then for any learning, by ^ 
Gtaiioesse of their life, waxing studious 
itractioD by aqy good nKthodej some ol 
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riographers, some Poets, and following either the barbarous rude* 
nes of the time, or ek their own idle inuentions, all that they wrote 
to the fanor or prayse of Princes, thej did it in such maner of min* 
streisie, and thought themselues no small fooles, when they could 
make their verses goe all in ryme as did the schoole of Saleme^ 
dedicating their booke of medicinall rules vnto our king of En- 
gland, with this beginning. 

Anglorum Rege scripHt iota $chola Salerni 

Sivi9 incolumemy $ivi$ 1c reddere sanam 

Cur Of tolle grawiiy irasei crede prophanum 

Nee retine ventrem nee Mtringas fortiter tinnum* 
And ail the rest that follow throughout the whole booke more 
curiously then cleanely, neuerthelesse very well to the purpose of 
their arte. In the same time king Edward the iij. him selfe quarte* 
ring the Armes of England and France, did discouer his pretence 
and clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce, in these ryming verses. 

Rex sum regnorum bina raiione duorum 

Anglorum regno sum rex ego iure paierno 

Mairis iure quidem Francorum nun eupor idem 

Hinc est armorum variaiio facta meorum. 

Which verses Phillip de Valois then possessing the Crowne as 

next heire male by pretexte of the law Saliqucj and holding out 

Edward the third, aunswered in these other of as good stuffe. 
Prado regnorum qui diceris esse duorum 

Regno materno priuaberis atque paterno 
Prolis ius nullum vbi mairis non fuit vllum 
Hinc est armorum variaiio stulta tuorum» 
It is found written of Pope Lucius^ for his great auarice and ty- 
ranny vsed oner the Clergy thus in ryming verses. 

Lucius estpiscis rex 4r tyrannus aquarum 
A quo discordmt Lucius iste parum 
Deuorat hie homines^ hie piscibus insidiatur 
Esurit hie semper hie aliquando satur 
Amborum vitam si laus (gquata notaret 
Plus rationis habet qui ratione carets 
And as this was vsed in the greatest and gayest matters of Prin* 
ces and Popes by the idle inuention of MonasticaU men then rai- 

D 
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gmg al in their saperlatiue. So did euery. scholer & secular clerke 
or yersi^er, when he wrote any short poeme or matter of good 
lesson put it in rjme, whereby it came to passe that all your M 
Prouerbes and common sayinges, which they would haue plausi- 
ble to the reader and easie to remember and beare away, were of 
that sorte as these. 

In mundo tnirafaciunt duo nummus Sp ira 
Mollifieant dura perufirtuut omnia iura. 
And this verse in disprayse of the Courtiers life following the 
Court of Home. 

Vita palaiina dura est anima^ ruina. 
And these written by a noble learned man. 
Ire redire aequi regum sublimia coitra 
Eximiue status est^ eed non sic itur ad astra. 
And this other which to the great iniurie of all women was 
written (no doubt by some forlome loner, or els some old malici- 
ous Monke) for one womans sakeUemisfaing the whole sexe. 
Fallerejlere nere mentiri nil^ tacere 
Hetc quinque vere statuit Deus in muliere. 
If I might haue bene his ludge, I would haue had him for his 
labour, serued as Orpheus was by the women of Thrace. His eyes 
to be picket out with pinnes^ for his so deadly belying of them, or 
worse handled if worse could be deuised. But will ye see how God 
raised a reuenger for the silly innocent women, for about the same 
ryming age came an honest ciuill Courtier somewhat bookish, 
and wrate these verses against the whole rable of Menkes. 
O Monachi vestri stotnachi sunt amphora Bacchi 
Vo» estis Deus est testis turpissima pestis. 
Anon after came your secular Priestes as iolly rymers as the 
rest, who being sore agreeued with their Pope Calistusj for that he 
had enioyned them from their wines, & railed as fast against him. 
O bone Calixte totus mundus perodit te 
Quondam Preshiteriy poterant vxoribus vti 
Hoc destruxistiy postquam tu Papafuisti. 
Thus what in writing of rymes and registring of lyes was the 
Clergy of that fiibulous age wholly occupied. 
We finde some but very few of these ryming verses among the 

].»atincs 
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Latines of the ciuiller ages, and those rather hapning by chaunoe 
then of any purpose in the writer, as this DisHck anumg the di- 
sportes of Quid. 

Quot caium 9ieUa$ toi habet tua Romapueilai 
Pascua quot^ htedos tot habet tua Roma Cynmdoty 
The posteritie taking pleasure in this manner of Simphonie had 
leasure as it seemes to deuise many other knackes in their versify- 
ing that the auncient and ciuill Poets had not vsed before, where- 
of one was to make euery word of a verse to begin with the same 
letter, as did Hugobald the Monke who made a large poeme to the 
honour of Carolus Caluusj every word beginning with C. which 
was the first letter of the king name thus^ 

Carmina clarisonw Caluh cantatc camenw. 
And this was thought no small peece of cunning, being in deed 
a matter of some difficultie to finde out so many wordes begin- 
ning with one letter as might make a iust volume, though in 
truth it were but a phantasticall deuise and to no purpose at all 
more then to make them harmonicall to the rude eares of those 
barbarous ages. 

Another of thm pretie inuentions was to make a verse of such 
wordes as by their nature and manner of construction and situa- 
tion might be turned backward word by word, and make another 
perfit verse, but of quite contrary sence as the gibing Monke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander these two verses. 

Laus tua non tuafraus^ virtu9 non copia rerum^ 
Scandere tefaciunt hoc decus eximium. 
Which if ye will turne backward they make two other good 
verses, but of a contrary sence, thus. 

Eximium decus hocfaciunt te scandere^ rerum 
CopiOj non virtus, fraus tua non tua laus. 
And they called it Verse Lyon. 

Thus you may see the humors and appetites of men how di- 
ners and chaungeabic they be in liking new fashions, though ma- 
ny tymes worse then the old, and not onely in the manner of their 
life and vse of their garments, but also in their leaminges and arts 
and specially of their languages. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

I!r WHAT REPUTATIOK POCBIE AND POETS WERE IST OLD TIME ITITII PSI«« 
CES AND OTUEKWISE OENEKALLT, AND IIOTT THBY BE ]fOT¥ 
BECOME CONTEMPTIBLE AND POR TTHAT CAUSES. 

For tbe respectes aforesayd in all fortner ages and in the most 
ciuill countreys and commons wealthes, good Poets and Poe- 
sie were highly esteemed and much fauoured of the greatest Prin- 
ces. For proofe whereof we read how much Amyntas king of Hfo' 
cedonia made of the Tragicall Poet Euripides^ And the Jthenians 
of Sophocles. In what price the noble poemes of Homer were bol- 
den with Alexander the great, in so much as euery night they were 
layd vnder hiit pillow, and by day were carried in the rich iewell 
cofer o( Darius lately before vanquished by him in battaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince of the Poets was so hono- 
red by him, but for his sake all other meaner Poets, in so much as 
Cherillus one no very great good Poet had for euery verse well 
made a Phillips noble of gold, amounting in value to an augell En- 
glish, and so for euery hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could 
speedely dispatch) he had a hundred angels. And since Alexati' 
der the great how Theocritus the Greeke Poet was fauored by 
Tholomee king of Egipt & Queene Berenice his wife, Ennius like- 
wise by Scipio Prince of the Romaines^ Virgill also by th'Emperour 
Augustus. And in later times how much were lehan de Mehune 8c 
GuiUaume de Loris made of by the French kinges, and Gefretf 
Chaucer father of our English Poets by Richard the second, who 
as it was supposed gaue him the maner of new Holme in Oxford- 
shire. And Gower to Henry the fourth,^ and Harding to Edward 
the fourth. Also how Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelaisj 
Salmoniusy Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his priuy Chamber 
for their excellent skill in vulgare and Latine Poesie. And king 
Henry the 8. her Maiesties father for a few Psalraes of Dauid tur- 
ned into English raeetre by Sternhold, made hun grooroe of his 
priuy chamber, & gaue him many other good gifts. And one Gray 
what good estimation did he grow vnto with the same king Hen" 
ryy and afterward with the Duke of Sommcrset Protectour, for ma- 
king certaine merry Ballades, whereof one chiefly was, 7%e hunte 
it vpy the hunie is vp. And Queene Mary his daughter fixr one Epi- 

thalamie 
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thalamie or nuptiall song made by Vargas a Spanish Poet at ber 
mariage ivith king PhHlip in Winchester gaue him during his life 
two bundled Crownes pension : nor this reputation was giuen 
them in auncient times altogether in respect that Poesie was a de- 
licate arte, and the Poets them selues cunning Princepleasers, but 
for that also they were thought for their vniuersall knowledge to 
be very sufficient men for the greatest charges in their common 
wealthes, were it for counsell or for conduct, whereby no man 
neede to doubt but that both skilles may yery well concurre and 
be most excellent in one person. For we finde that lulius Cmsar 
the first Emperour and a most noble Captaine, was not onely the 
roost eloquent Orator of his time, but also a yery good Poet, 
though none of his doings therein be now extant. And Quintus 
Caiulus a good Poet, and Cornelius GaUus treasurer of Egipt, and 
Horace the most deUcale of all the Romain Ly Hakes j was thought 
meete and by many letters of great instance prouoked to be Secre* 
tarie of estate to Augustus th'Emperour, which neuerthelesse he 
refused for his ynhealthfulnesse sake, and being a quiet mynded 
man and nothing ambitious of glory : non voluii accedere ad Rem' 
publicaniy as it is reported. And Ennius the Latine Poet was not as 
some perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by Scipio the JJricane for 
his good making of yerses, but ysed as bis familiar Counsellor 
in the warres for his great knowledge and amiable conuersation. 
And long before that yJnUmenides and other Greeke Poets, as A* 
ristotle reportes in his PoUtiques, had charge in the warres. And 
lirtceus the Poet being also a lame mui & halting ypo one legge, 
was chosen by the Oracle of the gods from the Athenians to be 
general! of the Lacedemonians armie, not for his Poetrie, but for his 
wisedome and graue perswasions, and subtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the yictory ouer his enemies. So as the Poets smned to 
haue skill not onely in the subtiltics of their arte, but also to be 
meete for all maner of fnnctions ciuill and martiall, euen as they 
found fauour of the times they lined in, insomuch as their credit 
and estimation generally was not small. But in these dayes (al- 
though some learned Princes may take delight in them) yet yni- 
uersally it is ncyt so. For as well Poets as Poesie are despised, & the 

name become, of honorable infamous, subiect to scome and deri- 
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sion, and rather a reproch than a prayse to any that vseth it :' fd^ 
commonly who so is sladioiis in th'Arte or shewes him selfe ex- 
cellent in it, they call him in disdayne a phanta$ticall: and a light 
headed or phantasticall man (by conuersion) they call a Poet. And 
this proceedes through the barbarons ignorannce of the time, and 
pride of many Gentlemen, and others, whose grosse heads not be- 
ing brought yp or acquainted with any excellent Arte, nor able 
to contriue, or in manner conceiue any matter of subtiltie in any 
businesse or science, thej doe deride and scome it in all others as 
superfluous knowledges and yayne sciences, and whatsoeoer de* 
uise be of rare inuention they terme it phaniasticaUy construing it 
to the worst side? and among men such as be modest and graue, & 
of litle conuersation, nor delighted in the busie life and yayne ridi* 
culous actions of the popular, they call him in scome a Philosapher 
or Pody as much to say as a phantasticall man, yery iniuriously 
(Grod wot) and to the manifestation of their own ignorannce, not 
making difference betwixt termes. For as the cuill and vicious 
disposition of the braine hinders the sounde iudgement and dis- 
course of man with busie & disordered phantasies, for which cause 
the Greekes call him ^vdftxosf so is that part being well aflfected^ 
not onely nothing disorderly or confiised with anj monstruons 
imaginations or conceits, but very formall, and in his much muUi« 
formitie vniforme^ that is well proportioned^ and so passing cleaie, 
that by it as' by a glasse or mirrour, are represented vnto the sonle 
all maner of bewtifuU visions, whereby the inuentiue parte of the 
mynde is so much holpen, as without it no man could deuise any 
new or rare thing : and where it is not excellent in his kind, there 
could be no politique Captaine, nor any witty enginer or cunning 
artificer, nor yet any law maker or counsellor of deepe discoane, 
yea the Prince of Philosophers stickes not to say ammam ni intd* 
Irgere absque phantasmatey which text to another purpose Aiexan* 
der Aphrodiscus well noteth, as learned men know. And this phaa« 
tasie may be resembled to a glasse as hath bene sayd^ whereof there 
be many tempers and manner of makinges^ as the penpetiiues doe 
acknowledge, for some be felse glasses and shew thinges otherwiss 
than' they be. in deede, and others right as they be in deede, neither 
fiiiier nor fouler^ nor greater nor smaller. There be againe of these 
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glasses that shew thinges exceeding faire and comely, others that 
shew figures very monstruous 8c iil&uored. Even so is the phan« 
tasticall part of man (if it be not disordered) a representer of the 
best, most comely and bewtifuU images or apparances'of thinges 
to the sonle and according to their very truth. If otherwise, then 
doth it breede Chimeres & monsters in mans imaginations, & not 
onely in his imaginations, but also in all his ordinarie adtions and 
life which ensues. Wherefore such persons as be ilhiminated with 
the brightest irradiations of knowledge and of the veritie and due 
proportion of things, they are called by the learned men not phan^ 
iastici but euphantasuaey and of thissorte of phantasie are all good 
Poets, notable Captaines stratagematique, all cunning artificers 
and enginers, all Legislators Polititiens & Counsellours of estate, 
in whose exercises the inuentiue part is most employed and is to 
the sound & true iudgement of man most needful. This diuersitie 
in the termes perchance euery man hath not noted, & thus much 
be said in defence of the Poets honour, to the end no noble and ge« 
nerous minde be discomforted in the studie thereof, the rather for 
that worthy & honorable memoriall of that noble woman twise 
French Queene, Ltidy ^nne of Britaine, wife first to king Charle9 
the viij. and after to Lewes the xij. who passing one day firom her 
lodging toward the kinges' side, saw in a gallerie Maister AUdine 
Chariier the kings Secretarie, an excellent maker or Poet leaning 
on a taUes end a sleepe, & stooped downe io kisse him, saying thus 
in all their hearings, we may not of Princely courtesie passe by and 
not honor with our kisse the moudi firom whence so many sweete 
ditties & golden poems haue issued. But me thinks at these words 
I heare some smilingly say, I would be loath to lacke liuing of my 
own till the Prince gaue me a manor of new Elme for my riming. 
And another to say I haue read that the Lady Ct/tUhia came 
once downe out of her skye to kisse the (aire yong lad Endimion 
as he lay a sleep : & many noble Queenes that haue bestowed kisses 
vpon their Princes paramours, but neuer vpon any Poets. The 
third me thinks shmggingly saith, I kept not to sit sleeping with 
my Poesie till a Queene came and kissed me. But whatof all this ? 
Princes may giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and 

also benefite as are due io an excellent artificer, though they nei- 
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therkisse nor cokes them, and the diacret Poet lookes for no such 
extnu>rdiiiarie fauours, and aswell doth he honour by his pen the 
iuBt, liberall, or magminiinous Prince, as the valiaunty amiable or 
bewtifoll thoQgh thej be euerj one of them the good ^iftes of 
Grod. So it seemes not altogether the scome and ordinarie disgrace 
offered vnto Poets at these dayes, is cause why few Gentlemen do 
delight in the Art, but for that liberalitie, is come to fayle in Prin- 
ces, who for their largesse were wont to be accompted th'onely pa- 
trons of learning, and first founders of all excellent artificers. Be- 
sides it is not perceiued, that Princes them selues do take anj plea- 
sure in this science, by whose example the subiect is commonly 
led, and allured to all delights and exercises be they good or bad, 
according to the graue saying of the historian. Rex muUUudmem 
religione impleuit^quaR semper rcgtnti similis est. And peraduetare 
in this iron & malitious age of ours. Princes are lesse delighted in it, 
being ouer earnestly bent and affected to the affaires of Empire & 
ambition, whereby they are as it were inforced to indeuour them 
selues to armes and practises of hostilitie, or to entend to the right 
pollicing of their states, and haue not one houre to bestow vpon 
any other ciuill or delectable Art of naturall or morall doctrine : 
nor scarce any leisure to thincke one good thought in perfect and 
godly contemplation, whereby their troubled myides might be 
moderated and brought to tranquilUtie. So as, it is hard to find in 
these dayes of nobleme or gentlemen any good Mathematician or 
excellent Musitiariy or notable Philosopher y or els a cunning Poet : 
because we find few great Princes much delighted in the same stu- 
dies. Now also of such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very 
well seene in many laudable sciences, and especially in making or 
Poesie, it is so come to passe that they haue no courage to write & 
if they haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as 
1 know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue 
written commendably, and suppressed it agayne, or els suffred it io 
be publisht without their owne names to it: as if it were a discre- 
. dit for a Gentleman, to seeme learned, and to shew him selfe amo- 
rous of any good Art. In other ages it was not so, for we read that 
Kinges & Princes haue written great volumes and publisht them 
vnder their owne r^gall titles. As to be^ with Salainon the wisest 

of 
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of Kings, lulius Clo^^ar the greatest of Emperours, Hermes T)ristne' 
gistus the holiest of Priestes and Prophetes, Euax king of Jrabia 
i¥rote a booke of precious stones in verse, Prince Auicenna of Phi- 
sicke and Philosophie, Alphonsus king of Spaine his Astronomi- 
call Tables, ^/mon^or a king of Marrocco diuersc Philosophicall 
workes, and by their regall example our late soueraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defence of his faith, then 
perswaded that it was the true and Apostolicall doctrine, though 
it hath appeared otherwise since, jet his honour and learned zeale 
was nothing lesse to be allowed. Queenes also haue bene knowen 
studious, and to write large volumes, as Ladj Margaret of 
Fraunce Queene of Nauarre in our time. But of all others the 
Emperour Nero was so well learned in M usique and Poesie, as 
when he was taken bj order of the Senate and appointed to dye, 
he offered violence to him selfe and sajd, O quantus artifex pereo! 
as much to say, as, how is it possible a man of such science and lear- 
ning as my selfe, should come to this shamefull death? Th'empe- 
rour Octauian being made executor to Virgill^ who had left by 
his last will and testament, that his bookes of the jEneidos should 
be committed to the fire as things not perfited by him, made his 
excuse for infringing the deads will, by a nomber of verses most 
excellently written, whereof these are part. 

Frangatur points iegum veneranda poiesias^ 
Qudm tot congesios noctSsque diSsque labores 
Hauserit vna dies. And put his name to them. And be- 
fore him his vncle & &ther adoptiue IuHmss Cassar^ was not asha^ 
med to publish vnder his owne name, his Commentaries of the 
French and Britaine warres. Since therefore so many noble Em- 
perours. Kings and Princes haue bene studious of Poesie and 
other ciuill arts, & not ashamed to bewray their skils in the same, 
let none other meaner person despise learning, nor (whether it be in 
prose or in Poesie, if they them selues be able to write, or haue 
written any thing well or of rare inuention) be any whit squeimish to 
let it be publisht vnder their names, for reason serues it, and 
modestie doth not repugne. 

E 
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CHAP. IX. 

J 

BOW F0E8IB IHOULD HOT BS IM PLOTEO TPON TATVB CONCUTt OR TICIOU8 

OB INFAMOUI. 

Whebbfobe the Nobilitie and dignitie of the Art coasideied 
aswell by yniaersalitie as antiquitie and the natarall excellence of 
it selfe, Poesie ought not to be abased and imployed ypon any 
Tnworthy matter & snbiect, nor ysed to vaine purposes, which 
neuerthelesse is dayly seene, and that is to vtter conceits infinnoas 
& vicious or ridiculous and foolish, or of no good example Sc 
doctrine. Albeit in merry matters (not vnhoncst) being ysed for 
mans solace and recreation it may be well allowed, for as I said 
before, Poesie is a pleasant maner of yUeraunce yarying from the 
ordinarie of purpose to refresh the mynde by the eares delighU 
Poesie also is not onely laudable, because I said it was a metricall 
speach ysed by the first men, but because it b a metricall speach 
corrected and reformed by discreet iudgements, and with no lesse 
cunning and curiositie then the Greeke and Latine Poesie, and by 
Art bewtified & adorned, & brought far from the primitiue rude- 
nesse of the first inuentors, otherwise it might be sayd to me that 
Adam and Eues apemes were the gayest garmentes, because they 
were the first, and the shepheardes tente or pauillion, the best hou- 
sings because it was the most auncient & most yniuersall : which I 
would not haue so taken, for it is not my meaning but that Art & 
cunning concurring with nature, antiquitie & yniuersalitie, in 
things indifferent, and not euill, doe make them more laudable. 
And right so our yulgar riming Poesie, being by good wittes 
brought to that perfection we see, is worthily to be preferred be- 
fore any other maner of ytterance in prose, for such yse and to such 
purpose as it is ordained, and shall hereafter be set downe more 
particularly. 

CHAP. X. 

THE 8UBIBCT OB MATTBB OF POBBIE. 

Uauing sufficiently sayd of the dignitie of Poets and Poesie, 
now it is tyme to speake of the matter or subiect of Poesie, which 
io myne intent is, what soeuer wittie and delicate conceit of 
man meet or worthy to be put in written yerse, for any ne- 
cessary yse of the present time, or good instruction of the posteri- 
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tie* But the chief and principall 18 : thelandhonoiir&glorjrofthe 
immortall god^ (I speake now in phrase of the Gentiks.) Secondly 
the worthy gests of noble Princes t the niemoriall and registiy of 
all great fortunes, the praise of yertue & reproofe of vice, the ki- 
struction of morall doctrines, the reuealing of sciences natnrall ft 
other profitable Arts, the redresse of boistrous ft sturdie conragei 
by perswasion, the consolation and repose of temperate mjrndes, 
finally the common solace of mankind in all his trauails and cares 
of this transitorie life* And in this last sort being vsed for recrea* 
tion onely, may allowably beaie matter not alwayes of the granest, 
or of any great commoditie or profit, but rather in some sort, 
yaine, dissolute, or wantmi, so it be not very scandalous ft of euiU 
example.( But as our intent is to make this Art vulgar fiir aU En- •. 
glish mens yse^ft therefore are of neoessitie to set downe the priB<* f 
cipol rules therein to be obserued : so in mine opinion it is no lesse 
expedient to touch briefly all the chief points of this auncient 
Poesie o( the Greeks and Latines, so fiur forth as it is conibrmeth 
with ours. So as it may be knowen what we hold of them as bor* 
rowed, and what as of our owne peculiar. Wherefore now that we 
haue said, what is the matter of Poesie, we will declare the manner 
and formes of poemes ysed by the auncients* 

CHAP. XI. 

OF POEMES AKD THEIB SUNDaT FORMES AHD HOW THBUBT TBI 
AUHCISHT POETS RECEAUBD 8URHAMES. 

As the matter of Poesie is diners, so was the forme of their 
poemes & maner of writing, for all of them wrote not in one 
sort, euen as all of them wrote not ypon one matter. Neither was 
euery Poet alike cunning in all as in some cme kinde of Poesie, 
nor yttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one most excelled, 
thereof he tooke a surname, as to be called a Poet Heroick^ L^fricky 
Elegiacky Epigrimaiid or otherwise. Such therefore as gaue them 
selues to write long histories of the noble gestB of kings ft great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or He* 
roes of the gentiles, & the great ft waighty consequences of peace 
and warre, they called Poets Heroicky whereof Homer was chief 
and most auncient among the Greeks, VirgiU among the Latines : 
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Others who more delighted to write songs or ballads of pleasure, 
to be song with the voice, and to the harpe, lute, or citheron & such 
other musical, instruments, thej were called melodious Poets [me- 
lief] or bjr a more common name Lirique Poets, of which s<Ht 
was Pindarus, Anacrean and CaUimachus with others among the 
Greeks : Horace and CaiuUus among the Latines. There were an 
other sort, who sought the fauor of faire Ladies, andcoueted tobei« 
mone their estates at large, & the perplexities of loue in a certain 
pitious verse called Elegiey and thence were called Eligiack : such 
among the Latines were Ouid^ HbtdbiSy & Prapertius. There were 
alsa Poets that wrote onelj for the stage, I meane playes and in- 
terludes, to receate the pec^le with matters of disporte, and to 
that intent did set forth in shewes pageants, accompanied with 
speach the common behauiours and maner of life of priuate per- 
sons, and such as were the meaner sort of men, and thej were cal- 
led Comicall Poets, of whom among the Greekes Menander and 
Aristophanes were most excellent, with the Latines Terence and 
Pkadus. Besides those Poets Comtek there were other who serued 
also the stage, but medled not with so base matters : For they set 
forth the dolefuU falles of infortunate & afflicted Princes, & were 
called Poets TragicalL Such were Euripidesnnd Sqphocles with the 
Greeks, Seneca among the Latines. There were jet others who 
mounted nothing so high as any of them both, but in base and 
humble stile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and familiar 
talke of the meanest sort of men, as shepheards, heywards and 
such like, such was among the Greekes Theocritus: and Virgill 
among the Latines, their poems were named Eglogues or shep- 
heardly talke. There was yet another kind of Poet, who intended 
to taxe the common abuses and vice of the people in rough and 
bitter speaches, and their inuectiues were called Satyresy and them 
selues Satyricques. Such were ZaiciliuSj luuenalland Persius among 
the Latines, Sc with vs he that wrote the booke called Piers plow- 
man. Others of a more fine and pleasant head were giuen wholly 
to taunting and scoffing at yndecent things, and in short poemes 
vttered pretie merry conceits, and these men were called Epigram^ 
maiistes. There were others that for the peoples good instruction, 
and triall of their owne witts vsed in places of great assembly, to 

say 
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saj by rote ncHnbers of short and sententious meetres, yery pithie 
and of good edilBcation, and thereupon were called Poets Mimu 
stes : as who would saj, imitable and meet to be followed for their 
wise and graue lessons. There was another kind of poeme inuen« 
ted onelj to make sport, & to reifresh the company with a maner 
of buff(Miry or counteriaiting of merry speaches, conuerting all 
that which they had hard spoken before, to a certain derision by 
a quite contrary sence, and this was done, when Comedies or Tra- 
gedies were a playing, & that betweene the actes when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great silence, and the 
people waxt weary, then came in these maner of conterfiiite vices, 
they were called Pantomimic and all that had before bene sayd, or 
great part of it, they gaue a crosse construction to it very ridica- 
lously. Thus haue you how the names of the Poets were giuea 
them by the formes of their poemes and maner of writing. 

CHAP. XII. 

IN WHAT FORME OF POESIE THE GODS OF THE GEKTILES WERE PRAT8ED 

AND HONORED. 

The gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Poetes in 
hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and diuine praise, extolling 
and magnifying them for their great powers and excellencie of 
nature in the highest degree of laude, and yet therein their Poets 
were after a sort restrained: so as they could not with their credit 
yntruly praise their owne gods, or yse in their lauds any maner of 
grosse adulation or ynueritable report. For in any writer yntruth 
and flatterie are counted most great reproches. Wherfore to praise 
the gods of the GentUes, for that by authoritie of their owne fabu- 
lous records, they had &thers and mothers, and kinred and allies, 
and wines and concubines : the Poets first commended them by 
their genealogies or pedegrees, their mariages and aliances, their 
notable exploits in the world for the behoofe of mankind, and yet 
as I sayd before, none otherwise then the truth of their owne me- 
morials might beare, and in such sort as it might be well auouched 
by their old written reports, though in very deede they were not 
from the beginning aU historically true, and many of them yerie 

fictions, and such of them as were true, were grounded ypon some 
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part of ait kutorie or matter of yeritie, the rest altogether fi^m^ 
tiue & muticall, couertlj applied to somemorall or natural sense, 
as Cicero setteth it foorth in his bookes de natura dearutn. For to 
saj that lupUer "was sonne to Saiurne, andthat hemaried his owne 
sister Juno^ might be true, for such was the guise of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the world both at those dajes and now 
is. Againe that he loued Danacj Europa^ Leda^ CaUsto & other fkire 
Ladies daughters to kings, besides many meaner women, it is like* 
I7 enough, because he was reported to be a very incontinent per- 
son, aod giuen ouer to his lustes, as are for the most part all the 
greatest Princes, but that he should be the highest god in heauen, 
or that he sliould thunder and lighten, and do manie other things 
▼ery vnnaturally and absurdly : also that Saturnus should geld his 
fether CelkiSj to th*intent to make him vnable to get any moe chfl- 
dren, and other such matters as are reported by them, it seemeth to 
be some wittie deuise and fiction made for a purpose, or a very nota- 
ble and impudent lye, which could not be reasonably suspected by 
the Poets, who were otherwise discreete and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wisedome to others. Therefore either to transgresse the 
roles of their primitiue records, or to seeke to giue their gods ho- 
nour by belying them (otherwise then in that sence which I haue 
alledged) had bene a signe not onely of an vnskilfull Poet, but also 
of a very impudent and leude man. For vntrue praise neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with ys Christians, who be better disci- 
plined, and do acknowledge but one God Almightie, euerlasting, 
and in eueiy respect selfe suffizant [^autharcos'] reposed in all per- 
fect rest & soueraigne blisse, not needing or exacting any forreine 
helpe or good. To him we can not exhibit ouermuch praise, nor 
belye him any wayes, vnlesse it be in abasing his excellencie by 
Bcarsitie of praise, or by misconceauing his diuine nature, weening 
to praise him, if we impute to him such yaine delights and peeuish 
aflfections, as commonly the frailest men are reproued for. Namely 
to make him ambitious of honour, iealous and difficult in his wor- 
ships, terrible, angrie, yindicatiye, a louer, a hater, a pitier, and in- 
digent of mans worships : finally so passionate as in efiect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. To the gods of the Gentiles they 
might well attribute these infirmities, for they were but the chil- 
dren 
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drea of men, great Princes and famous in the 'worU, and not for 
an J other respect dinine, then by some resemblance of yertiie they 
had to do good, and to benefite many. So as to the God of the 
Christians, such diuine praise might be verified : to th*other gods 
none, but figuratiudy or in misticall sense as hath bene said. In 
which sort the ancient Poets did in deede giue them great hcmors 
& praises, and made to them sacrifices, & offired them oblations of 
sundry sortes, euen as the people were taught and perswaded by 
such placations and worships to receaue any helpe, comfort or 
benefite to them selues, their wiues, children, possessions or goods. 
For if that opinion were not, who would acknowledge any God I 
the yerie Etimologie of the name with ys of the North partes of 
the world declaring plainely the nature of the attribute, which 
is all one as if we sayd good, [btmus] or a giuer of good things. 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed for peace to the goddesse Pallas : for 
warre (such as thriued by it) to the god Mars : for honor and em- 
pire to the god Jupiter : for riches & wealth to Pluto : for eloquence 
and gayne to Mercuric : for safe nauigation to Neptune : for fidre 
weather and prosperous windes to Eolus : for skill in musick and 
kechcraft to Apollo : for free life & chastitie to Diana : for bevriie 
and good grace, as also for issue & prosperitie in loue to Fenus : for 
plenty of crop and corne to Ceres: for seasonable yiiitage to Bac'^ 
chus : and for other things to others. So many things as they could 
imagine good and desirable, and to so many gods as they suppo- 
sed to be authors thereof, in so much as Fortune was made a god- 
desse, & the feuer quartabe had her aulters, such blindnes 8c igno- 
rance raigned in the harts of men at that time, and whereof it first 
proceeded and grew, besides th*opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of leroteknij the matter being of 
another consideration then to be treated of in this w<nrke.- And 
these hymnes to the gods was the first forme of Poesie and the 
highest & the stateliest, & they were song by the Poets as priests, 
and by the people or whole congregation as we sing in our 
Churchs the Psalmes of Dauidy but they did it commonly in some 
shadie groues of tall tymber trees : In which places they reared 
aulters of greene turfe, and bestrewed them all ouer with flowers, 
and ypon them offred their oblations and made their bloudy sa* 
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crifices, (for no kinde of gift can be dearer then life) of such quick 
cattaille, as euery god was in their conceit meet ddighied in, or in 
some other respect most fit fi[>r the misterie : temples or churches 
or other chappels then these they had none at those dayes. 

CHAP. Xlll. 

IN WHAT FORME OF F0B8IE TICE AND THE COMMON ABUSES OF MANS LIFE 

WAS REPREHENDED. 

Some perchance . would thinke that next after the praise and 
honoring of their gods, should commence the worshippings 
and praise, of good men, and specially of great Princes and gouer- 
nours of the earth in soueraignety and function next vnto the 
gods. But it is not so, for before that came to passe, the Poets or 
holy Priests, chiefly studied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 
the common abuses, such as were most ofiensiue to the publique 
and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and wholes<Hne 
doctrines, there was greater store of lewde lourdaines then of 
wise and learned Lords, or of noble and vertuous Princes and go* 
uemours. So as next after the honours exhibited to their gods, the 
PoeU finding in man generally much to reproue & litle to praise, 
made certaine poems in plaine meetres, more like to sermons or 
preachings then otherwise, and when the people were assembled 
togither in those hallowed places dedicate to their gods, because 
they had yet no large halles or places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other correction of their faults, but such as rested onely in re- 
bukes of wise and graue men, such as at these dayes make the peo- 
ple ashamed rather then afeard, the said auncient Poets vsed for 
that purpose, three kinds of poems reprehensiue, to wit, the JVi- 
tyrcj the Comedie^ & the Tragedie : and the first and most bitter in- 
uectiuf against vice and vicious men, was the Satt/re : which to 
th'intent their bittemesse should breede none ill will, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours, (which could not haue bene chosen if 
they had bene openly knowen) and besides to make their admoni- 
tions and reproob seeme grauer and of more efficacie, they made 
wise as if the gods of the woods, whom they called Satyres or S(7- 
uanesy should appeare and recite those verses of rebuke, whereas 
in deede they were but disguised persons ynder the shape of Sa* 

tyres 
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tyres as wko would say, these terrene and base gods being conuer- 
sant with mans afiaires, and spiers out of all their secret faults : had 
some great care ouer man, & desired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment by 
those kindeof preachings, whereupon the Poets inuentours of the 
deuise were called Satyrisits. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

now TICE WAS AFTERWARD RBPROUED BT TWO OTHER M ANBR OF 
POEMS, BETTER REFORMED THEN THE 8ATTRE, WHEREOF 
THE FIRST WAS COMEDT, THE SECOND TRAGEDIB. 

• 

Byt when these maner of solitary speaches and recitals of re- 
buke, yttered by the rurall gods out of bushes and briers, see- 
med not to the finer heads sufficiently perswasiue, nor so popular 
as if it were reduced into action of many persons, or by many 
Yoyces liuely represented to the eare and eye, so as a man might 
thinke it were euen now a doing. The Poets deuised to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or foure persons, that de- 
bated the matters of the world, sometimes of their owne priuate 
affiures, sometimes of their neighbours, but neuer medling with 
any Princes matters nor such high personages, but commonly of 
marchants, souldiers, artificers, good honest honsholders, and also 
of Yuthrifty youthes, yong damsels, old nurses, bawds, brokers, 
ruffians and parasites, with such like, in whose behauiors, lyeth in 
effisct the whole course and trade of mans life, and therefore ten- 
ded alti^ther to the good amendment of man. by discipline and 
example. It was also much for the solace & recreation of the com« 
mon people by reason of the pageants and shewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called Comedy y and followed next after the Saiyre^ & 
by that occasion was somwhat sharpe and bitter after the natnie 
of the Satyref openly & by expresse names taxing men more ma- 
liciously and impudently then became, so as they were enforced 
for feare of quarell & blame to disguise their players witli strange 
apparell, and by colouring their fiices and caiying hatts & capps 
of diuerse fiuhions to make them selues lesse knowen. But as time 
8c experience do reforme euery thing that is amisse, so this bitter 
poeme called the old Comedy j being disused and taken away, the 
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new ComeAf came in plaoe, more ciuill and pleasant a great deale 
and not touching any man by name, but in a certaine generalitie 
gbncing at euery abiise^ so as from thenceforth fearing none ill- 
will or enmitie at any bodies hands, they left aside their disgui- 
sings & played bare face, till one Rosdus Gallus the most excellent 
player among the Romaines brought yp these vizards, which we 
see at this day vsed, partly to sapply the want of players, when 
there were moe parts then there were persons, or that it was not 
thought meet to trouble & pester princes chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes. Now by the chaunge of a vizard one man might play 
the king and the carter, the old nurse & the yoog damsell, the mar- 
chant & the souldier or any other part he listed very conuenient- 
ly • There be that say Roscius did it for another purpose, for being 
him selfe the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found, insomuch as Cicero said Roscius contended with him by va- 
rietie of liuely gestures, to surmount the copy of his speach, yet be- 
cause he was squint eyed and had a very vnpleasant countenance, 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the 
presence, he deuised these vizards to hide his owne ilfauored face. 
And thus much touching the Cometh/. 

CHAP. XV. 

IN VTHAT FORME OF P0E8IS THE EUIIiL AND 0UTRAOI0U8 BEHA. 
UIOVBI OF FEINCES TTERS aEFREBENDED. 

BvT because in those dayes when the Poets first taxed by Sa* 
tyre and Comedi/y there was no great store of Kings or Empe* 
rors or such high estats (al men being yet for the most part rude, 8c 
in a maner popularly egall) they could not say of them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpose, which cases of Princes are si- 
thens taken for the highest and greatest matters of all. But after 
that some men among the moe became mighty and famous in the 
world, soueraignetie and dominion hauing learned them all ma- 
ner of lusts and licentiousnes of life, by which occasions also their 
high estates and felicities fell many times into most lowe and la- 
mentable fortunes: whereas before in their great prosperities 
they were both feared and reuerenced in the highest degree, afler 
their deathes when the posteritie stood no more in dread of them, 

their 
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their infiunous life and tyrannies were lajd open to all the world, 
their wickednes reproched, their follies and extreme insolencies 
derided, and their miserable ends painted out in plajes and page- 
ants, to shew the mutabilitie of fortune, and the iust punbhment 
oi God in reuenge of a vicious and euill life. These matters were 
also handled by the Poets and represented by action as that of the 
Comedies : but because the matter was higher then that of the Co" 
medics the Poets stile was also higher and more loftie, the proui- 
sion greater, the place more magnificent: for which purpose also 
the players garments were made more rich & costly and solemne, 
and euery other thing apperteining, according to that rate : So as 
where the Saij/re was pronounced by rusticall and naked Syluanes 
speaking out of a bush, & the common players of interludes cal- 
led Planipedesy played barefoote ypon the floore : the later Come^ 
dies ypon scaffolds, and by men well and cleanely hosed and shod* 
These matters of great Princes were played ypon lofty stages, & 
the actors thereof ware ypon their legges buskins of leather cal« 
led Cathumiy and other solemne habits, & for a speciall prehemi- 
nence did walke ypon those high corked shoes or pantofles, which 
now they call in Spaine & Italy Shoppini, And because those bus* 
kins and high shoes were commonly made of goats skinnes yery 
finely tanned, and dyed into colours : or for that as some say the 
best players reward, was a goate to be giuen him, or finr that as o- 
ther thinke, a goate was the peculiar sacrifice to the god Poit, king 
of all the gods of the woodes : forasmuch as a goate in Greeke is 
called Tragosy therfore these stately playes were called Tiragedies. 
And thus haue ye foure sundiy formes of Poesie Dramalickr^ 
prehensiue, & put in execution by the feate & dexteritie of mans 
body, to wit, the Satyre^ olde Comediey new Comedie, and Tra* 
gediey whereas all other kinde of poems except Eglogue whereof 
shalbe entreated hereafter, were onely recited by mouth or song with 
the voyce to some melodious instrument. 

CHAP. XVI. 

IH WHAT FORME OF POB8IE THE GREAT PRINCES AND DOMINATORS 

OF THE WORLD WERE HONORED. 

BvT as the bad and iUawdable parts of all estates and degrees 

were taxed by the Poets in one sort or an other, and those of 
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great Prinoes by Tragedie in especial , (& not till after their deaths) 
as bath bene befi)ie lemembred, to th*intent that soch exemplify- 
ing (as it were) of their blames and aduersities, being now dead, 
might worke for a secret reprehension to others that were aliue, li- 
ning in the same or like abuses. So was it great reason thatallgood 
and vertuoos persons should for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation, and the great Princes aboue all others with 
honors and praises, being for manj respects of greater moment, to 
hane them good Sc yertuous then any inferior sort of men. Wher- 
fore the Poets being in deede the trumpetters of all praise and also 
of slannder (not slaunder, but well deserued reproch) were in con- 
science & credit bound next after the diuine praises of the immcnr- 
tall gods, to yeeld a like ratable honour to all such amongst men, as 
most resembled the gods by excellencie of function, and had a cer- 
taine affinitie with them, by more then humane and erdinarie ver- 
tnes shewed in their actions here vpon earth. They were therfore 
praised by a second degree of laude » shewing their high estates, 
their Princely geneali^ies and pedegrees, nuiriages, aliances, and 
such noble exploites, as they had done in th'afiaires of peace & of 
wane to the benefit of their people and countries, by inuention of 
any noble science, or profitable Art, or by making wholsome lawes 
cnr enlarging of their dominions by honorable and iost conquests, 
and many other wayes. Such personages among the Gentiles were 
Bacchus f Ceres f Perseus^ Hercules, Theseus and many other, who 
thereby came to be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses 
[^Heroes'] & had their comedations giuen by Hymne accordingly 
or by such other poems as their memorie was therby made fiunous 
to the posteritie for euer after, as shal be more at large sayd in place 
conuenient. But first we will speake somewhat of the playing pla- 
ces, and prouisions which were made for their pageants & pompa 
representatiue before remembred. 

CHAP. XVII. 

OV THE PLACES WHERE THSIB ENTXKLUDB8 OA P0EMB8 URAMM A- 
TICKE TTEBE BEPRE8BNTED TO THE PEOPLE. 

As it hath bene declared, the Saiyres were first Tttered in their 
hallowed places within the woods where they honoured their 
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gods vnder the open heauen, because they had no other housing 
fit for great assemblies. The old comedies were plaid in the broad 
streets ypon wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bords & made for remouable stages to passe frcnn one streete 
of their townes to another, where all the people might stand at 
their ease to gaze vpo the sights. Their new comedies or ciuill en- 
terludes were played in open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
lether, halfe displayed that the people might see. Afterward 
when Tragidies came vp they deuised to present them ypon scaf- 
foldes or stages of timber, shadowed with linen or lether as the o- 
ther, and these stages were made in the forme of a Semicircle j wher- 
of the bow serucd for the beholders to sit in, and the string or fore- 
part was appointed for the floore or place where the players yt- 
tered, & had in it sundry little diuisions by curteins as trauerses to 
seme for seueral roomes where they might repaire vnto & change 
their garmets & come in againe^ as their speaches & parts were to 
be renewed. Also there was place appointed ibr the musiciens to 
sing or to play ypon their instrumentes at the end of euery scene, 
to the intent the people might be refreshed, and kept occupied. 
This maner of stage in halfe circle, the Greekes called theatrum^ 
as much to say as a beholding place, which was also in such sort 
contriued by benches and greeces to stand or sit ypon, as no man 
should empeach anothers sight. But as ciuiUtie and withall wealth 
encreased, so did the minde of man growe dayly more haultie and 
superfluous in all his deuises, so as for their theaters in halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Remain 
princes and people scmiptuously built with marble & square stone 
in forme all round, & were called^ntpAt/A^al^^, wherof as yetap« 
pears one amog the anciet mines of Rome, built by Pompeius Mag» 
nusy for capasitie able to receiue at ease fourscore thousand persons 
as it is left written, & so curiously contriued as euery man might 
depart at his pleasure, without any annoyance to other. It is also 
to be knowne that in those great Amphitheaters y were exhibited 
all maner of other shewes & disports for the people, as their fence 
playes, or digladiations of naked men, their wrastlings, runnings, 
leapings and other practises of actiuitie and strength, also their 

baitings of wild beasts, as Elephants, Rhinoceros, Tigers, Leopards 
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and otheiB, which sights much delighted the oommoii people, and 
therefore the phces required to be laige and of great content. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

OF THE SHXPHEARDS OB PA8TORALL POBSIE CALLED EOLOGUE, AMD 
TO TTUAT PURPOSE IT TTA8 FIRST INUENTED AMD T8ED. 

Some be of opinion, and the chiefe of those who haae written in 
this Art among the Latines, that the pastorali Poesie which we 
commonly call by the name of Eglogue and Bucolick^ a tearme 
brought in by the Sicilian Poets, should be the first of any other, 
and before the Satj/re comedie or tragedie, because, say they, the 
shepheards and haywards assemblies & meetings when they kept 
their cattell and heards in the common fields and forests, was the 
first familiar conuersation, and their babble and talk vnder bushes 
and shadie trees, the first disputation and contentious reasoning, 
and their fleshly heates growing of ease, the first idle wooings, 
and their songs made to their mates or paramours either ypoo 
sorrow or iolity of courage, the first amorous musicks, sometime 
also they sang and played on their pipes for wagers, striuing who 
should get the best game, and be counted cunningest. All this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the shepheards life was the first ex- 
ample of honest felowship, their trade the first art of lawiuU ac- 
quisition or purchase, for at those daies robbery was a manner of 
purchase. So saith Aristotle in his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that pasturage was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any o- 
iher predatory art or cheuisance. And all this may be true, for be- 
fi>re there was a shepheard keeper of his owne, or of some other 
bodies flocke, there was none owner in the world, quick cattel be- 
ing the first property of any forreine possession, I say fcn-ieine, be- 
cause alway men claimed property in their apparell and armour, 
and other like things made by their owne trauel and industry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants and pompes might be shewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies. But for all this, I do deny that the Eglogue should be 
the first and most auncient forme of artificiall Poesie, being per* 
swaded that the Poet deuised the. Jblglogtte long after the c^her 
drammaltick poems, not of purpose to counterfait or represent the 
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TOSticall manner of loues and communication : bat ynder the vaile 
of homely persons, and in rude speeches to insinuate and glaunce 
at greater matters, and such as perchance had not bene safe td'haue 
beene disclosed in any other sort, which may be peroeiued by the 
Eglogues of VirgiUy in which are treated by figure matters of grea- 
ter importance then the loues of TUirus and Carydon. These & 
glogues came after to containe and enforme momll discipline, for 
the amendment of mans behauiour, as be those of Maniuan and 
other modeme Poets. 

CHAP. XIX. 

OF HISTOaiCALL POESIB, BT WHICH THE FAMOUS ACTS OF PRINCES 
AND THETERTU0U8 AND WORTHY LIUB8 OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS WERE REPORTED. 

There is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his mind 
{reason and will except) move noble or more necessary to the 
actiue life the memory : because it maketh most to a sound iudge* 
ment and perfect worldly wisedome, examining and comparing 
the times past with the present, and by them both considering the 
time to come, concludeth with a stedfast resolution, what is the 
best course to be taken in all his actions and aduices in tliis world : 
it came ypon this reason, experience to be so highly conunended 
in all consultations of importance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or science, and yet experience is no more than a masse of 
memories assembled, that is, such trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right so no kinde of argument in all the Omtorie craft, 
doth better perswade and more vniuersally satisfie then example, 
which is but the representation of old memories, and like successes 
happened in times past. For these r^ards the Poesie historicall is 
of all other next the diuine most honorable and worthy, as well 
for the common benefit as for the speciall comfort euery man le- 
ceiueth by it. No one thing in the world with more delectation 
reuiuing our spirits then to behold as it were in a glasse the Uuely 
image of our deare forefathers, their noble and yertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike, which because we are not able o« 
therwise to attaine to the knowledge of, by any of our sences, we 
apprehend them by memory, whereas the present time and things 
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so swiftly passe away, as they giue vs no leasure almost to looke 
into them, and much lesse to know & consider of them thioogb- 
ly. The things fntore, being also euents very vncertaine, and such 
as can not possibly be knowne because they be not yet, can not be 
ysed for example nor for delight otherwise the by hope. Though 
many promise the contrary, by yaine and deceitful! arts taking 
vpon them to reueale the truth of accidents to come, which if it 
were so as they surmise, are yet but sciences meerety coniecturall, 
and not of any benefit to man or to the common wealth, where 
they be vsed or professed. Therefore the good and exemplarie 
things and acti<ms of the former ages, were reserued only to the 
historical! reportes of wise and gnme men : those of the present 
time left to the fruition and iudgement of our sences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine euents vtterly negiected and layd aside 
for Magicians and mockers to get their liuings by : such manner 
of men as by negligence of Magistrates and remisses of lawes e- 
uery countrie breedeth great store of. These historical men neuer- 
thelesse vsed not the matter so precisely to wish that al they wrote 
should be accounted true, for that was not needeful nor expe- 
dient to the purpose, namely to be ysed either for example or for 
pleasure : considering that many times it is scene a fained matter or 
altogether fabulous, besides that it maketh more mirth than any 
other, works no !esse good conclusions for exampie then the most 
true and yeritable : but often times more, because the Poet hath the 
handling of them to feshion at his pleasure, but not so of th'other 
which must go according to their yeritie & none otherwise with- 
out the writers great blame. Againe as ye know mo and more ex- 
cellent examples may be fained in one day by a good wit, then 
many ages through mans frailtie are able to put in yre, which 
made the learned and wittie men of those times to deuise many 
historicall matters of no yeritie at all, but with purpose to do good 
and no hurt, as ysing them for a maner of discipline and president 
of commendable life. Such was the common wealth of Plato j and 
Sir Thomas Moores Ftopioy resting all in deuise, but neuer put in 
execution, and easier to be wished then to be performed. And you 
shall perceiue that histories were of three sortes, wholly true and 
wholly false, and a third holding part of either, but for honest re- 
creation, 
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creation, and good example they were all of tbem. And this may 
be apparant to ts not ondy by the Poetical^ histories, but also by 
those that be written in prose : for as Homer wrate a fabulons or 
mixt report of the siege trf" Troy, and another of Vlisses errors or 
wandrings, so d\A Museus compile a true treatise of the life & loues 
of JLeander and Heroy both of them Ueroickj and to none ill edifi* 
cation. Also 2a Theucidides wrate a worthy and veritable historie, 
of the warres betwixt the Athenians and the Peloponeses : so did Ze^ 
nophony a most graue Philosopher, and well trained courtier and 
counsellour make another (but fained and vntrue) of the childhood 
of Cyrus king of Persia^ neuertheles both to one effect, that is for 
example and good information of the posteritie. Now because the 
actions of meane & base personages, tend in very few cases to any 
great good example : for who pAseth to follow the steps, and ma* 
ner of life of a craflcs man, shepheard of sailer, though he were his 
fiither or dearest fre«(^? yea how almost is it possible that such ma- 
ner of men should be of any vertue other then their profession re- 
quiretb ? Therefor^Bas nothing committed to historic, but mat- 
ters of great and 4IV)^t persons & things that the same' by irri- 
tation of good courages*(such as emulation causcth) might worke 
more effectually, which occasioned the story writer to chnse an 
higher stile fit for his subiect, the Prosaicke in prose, the Poet .in 
meetre, and the Poets was by verse exameter for his grauitie and 
statelinesse most allowable: neither would they intermingle him 
with any other shorter measure, vnlesse it were in matters of such 
qualitie, as became best to be song with the voyce, and to some 
musicall instrument, as were with the Greeks, all your Hymnes 
& Encomia of Pindarus 8c CaUimachusj not very histories but a ma- 
ner of historical! reportes in which cases they made those poemes 
in variable measures, & coupled a short verse with a long to seru6 
that purpose the better, and we our selues who compiled this trea- 
tise haue written for pleasure a litlc brief Romance or historical! 
ditty in the English tong of the Isle of great Britaine in short and 
long meetres, and by breaches or diuisions to be more commode 
onsly song to the Imrpe in places of assembly, where the company 
shalbe desirous to faeare of old aduentures & valiaunces of noble 
knights in times past, as are tiiose of king Arihur and his knights 
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of the round table. Sir Beuyt of Southamptom, Guy of Warvmd 
and odiera like. Sach'Bs baue not premoaitioD hereof, and con 
deratioa of the causes alledged, would peraduenture reproue an 
disgrace euery fiomwiee, or ah<Mt historicall ditty for that Ui^ I 
not written in long meeten or verset z/feramfrittf, according to tl 
natare ft stile of large histories, wherin they sboold do wrof 
(or they be sundry fixmes of poems and not all one. 

CHAP. XX. 
IX WBiT roans or pobsie tektdk m the iNraaiosa 

iOaT TTAS COHMBXSED. 

In eoerie degne and sort of men rertue is cnnmendable, bat a 
egally : not ondy because mens estates are vnegall, but for thi 
also vertue it selfe is not in euery respect of egall value and estimi 
tion. For continence in a king u of greater merit, then in a carte 
Ui'ooe hauing all oportunities to allure him to lusts, and abiiitie i 
aeme his appetites, th'other partly, for the batenesse of his estai 
mating such meanes and oecasimu, partly by dread of hwes moi 
inhibited, and not so vehemently caried away with Tulmdled m 
Actions, and theribre deseme not in th'one and th'other like praii 
nor equall reward, by the very (Mdinarie coune of distributine iv 
stice. Euen so parsiiuonie and illiberalitie are greater vices in 
Prince then in a prinate person, and pusilUnimitie and iniostic 
likewise : for to tb'oae, fortune bath su^iUed inough to maintaiii 
them in the contrarie vertues, I meane, fortitude, instice, libendi 
tie, and magnanimitie : the Prince haaing all pluitae to vse largest 
by, and no want or neede to driue him to do wrong. Also all tli 
aides that may be to lift rp his courage, and to make him stout an 
tumkisaefaugentanimos/brtUTiaJaaiiii the3finiif/,BndTerytrulj 
for nothing pulleth downe a mans heart so much as aduenitie an 
lacke. Againe in a meane man prodigalitte and pride are fiinlti 
more reprehensiUe then in Princes, whose high estates do requii 
in theii countenance, speech & expence, a certaine eztraordinarj 
and their fonctions enforce them sometime to exceede the limiti 
of mediocritie not ezcusaUe in a priuat perscm, whose manner < 
life and calling liath no such exigence. Brides the good and bad « 
Princes ia mora exemplarie, and thereby <^ greater moment th( 
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the priuate persons. Therfore it is that the inferiom personsy 
their inferiour yertaes haue ft certaine inferiour praise^ to guerdon 
their good with, & to comfort them to continue a laudable course 
in the modest and honest life and behauiour. But this lyeth not in 
written laudes so much as in ordinary reward and commendation 
to be giuen them by the mouth of the superiour magistrate. For 
histories were not intended to so generall and base a purpose, al- 
beit many a meane soutdier & other obscure persons were spoken 
of and made famous in stories, as we finde oi Irus the bagger, and 
Thtrsites the glorious noddie, whom Hmner maketh mention of. 
But that happened (& so did many like memories of meane men) 
by reason of some greater personage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not be an vniuersall case nor chaunce to e« 
uery other good and vertuous person of the meaner sort. Where* 
fore the Poet in praising the maner of life or death of anie meane 
person, did it by some litle dittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
verses & meane stile conformable to his subiect. So haue you how 
the immortall gods were praised by hynmes, the great Frinces and 
heroicke personages by ballades of praise called Encamiay both of 
them by historicall reports of great grauitie and maiestie, the infe- 
riour persons by other slight poemes. 

CHAP. XXI. 

THE rOBME WBERXIH HONEST AND PROriTABLE ARTE8 
AND SCIENCES WERE TREATED. 

Thb profitable sciences were no lesse meete to be imported to 
the greater number of ciuill men for instruction of the peo- 
ple and increase of knowledge, then to be reserued and kept for 
derkes and great men onely. So as next ynto the things histo* 
ricaU such doctrines and arts as the common wealth fiured the bet- 
ter by, were esteemed and allowed. And the same were treated by 
Poets in verse Exameter sauouring the Heroically and for the gra- 
nitic and comelinesse of the mectre most vsed with the Greekes 
and Latines to sad purposes, Such were the Philosophicall works 
d[ Lucretius Carus among the Romaines, the Astronomicall of A" 
ratus and ManUiuSy one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 
of Nicandery and that of Oprianus of hunting and fishes, and many 
moe that were too long to recite in this place. 
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The first foander of atl good afiections i§ honest lone, as tb 
mother of all the vicious is hatred. It was nirf therefme witA 
out reason that so commendable, jea h<mourab)e a thing as loti 
well meant, were it in Princely estate or prinate^ m%fat in all ci 
nil cMiunon wealths be rttered in good fbrtne and order as othe 
laudaUe things are. And becaose looe is of all other humane af 
tecGaxa the most puissant and passionate, and most generall to al 
"Bortes and ages of men and women, bo as whether it be of th* 
yong or old or wise or boly, or high estate or low, none euer coak 
truly bra^e of any exemptio in that case : it requireth a forme a 
Poesie variaUe, inconstant, affected, curious and most wiUy of a- 
ny others, whereof the ioyes were to be vttered in one sorte, tbt 
■orrowes in an other, and by the many formes of Poesie, the ma- 
ny moodes and pangs of loaers, throughly to be disconered : the 
poore soules sometimes praying, beseeching, sometime honou' 
ring, auancing, praising : an other while railing, reuiling, and car- 
suig: then sMTOwing, weeping, lamenting: in the ende laughing, 
rdoysing Sc soUcing the beloued againe, with a tbsusand delic^e 
deoises, odes, songs, el^es, ballads, sonets and other ditties, moo- 
uing one way and another to great compassion. 

CHAP. XXIIK 

Tin NRMB or FOBTICALL BBTOTSINGS. 

Pleabvbe is the chiefe parte at mans felicity in this world, and 
also (as our Theologians say) in the world to ccnne. Theiefi»c 
while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be} to reioyce and take our 
pleasures in Tertuous and honest sort, it is not only allowable, bat 
also necessary and very naturall to man. And. many be the ioyt^ 
tad consolatioas of the hart : but none greater, than such as he 
may vtter and discooer by some conuenient meanes : eoen as to 
Buppresse and hide a nans mirth, and not to hane therein a parta- 
ker, or at least wise a witoes, is no little griefe and infelicity. Tfaer- 
fbre nature and ciuility haue ordained (besides the priuate solaces) 
publtke feioisings for the comfort and recreation of many. And 

they 
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the J be of diaene sorts and ypon diuerse occasions growne : one & 
the chiefe was for the publike peace of a countirie the greatest of 
any other ciuUl good. And wherein your Maiestie (my most grk* 
clous Soueraigne) haue shewed your selfe to all the world for this 
one and thirty yeares space of your glorious raigne, aboue all o- 
ther Princes of Ghristendome, not onely fortunate, but also most 
sufficient yertuous and worthy of Empire. An other b for iust & 
honourable victory atchieued against the forraine enemy. A third 
at solemne feasts and pompes of coronations and enstalknents of 
honourable c^ers. An other for iollity at weddings and marria* 
ges. An other at the births of Princes children. An other for pri» 
uate entertainements in Court, or other secret disports in chamber^ 
and such solitM'y places. And as these reioysings tend to diuers 
efects, so do they also carry diuerse formes and nominations r fos 
those of victorie and peace are called TriumphaUj. whereof we our 
selues haue heretofore giuen some example by our Triumphals 
written in honour of her Maiesties long peace. And they were 
Ysed by the auncients in like manner, as we do our generall proces- 
sions or Letanies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Those that were ta honour the persons of great Princes or 
to solemnise the pompes of any installment were called Encomia^ 
we may call them carols of honour. Those to celebrate roarri* 
ages were called smigs nuptiall or Epithalamies^ but in a certaihe 
misticall sense as shall be said hereafter. Others for magnificence 
at the natiuities of Princes children, or by custome vs^ yearely 
ypon the same dayes, are called songs nataU or Gen^thliaca. Others 
for secret recreation and pastime in chambers with company or a- 
lone were the ordinary Musickes amorous, such as might be song 
with voice or to the Lute, Citheron or Harpe^ or dannced by mea* 
sures as the Italian Pfetuan and galliard are at these dales in Princes 
Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill assembly, and of all 
these we will speake in order and very briefly. 

CHAP. XXIIII. 

THE FOaME OF POBTICALL LAMENT ATI0N8. 

Lambntino is altogether contrary to reioising, euery man saith 

so, and yet is it a peece of ioy to be able ta lament with ease, 

• •• 
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ftnd freely to poore foiUi a mans inward tnTowes and Uie gieeft 
wbereirith liis minde u anrchaiged. Thu was a Teiy aecamtj de- 
uise of tfae Poet and a fine, beddes his poetrie to play also the Pfai- 
■itian, and not ooelj by applying a medicine to the ordiaary sick> 
nesof mankind, but by making tfae very greef it selfe (in part) care 
of the disease. Nowe are the caoses of mans sorrowes many : the 
death of his parents, fiends, allies, and children : (though many of 
the barbarous nations do reitiyce at their burials and sonow ^ 
their birthes) tfae ouerthrowes and discomfbrta in batteU, the snb- 
nersioDs of townesBttd cities, the desolations of conntieis, the lone 
of goods and worldly promotions, honour and good renowne : 
finally the Iraoatls and torments of loue fbrlome or ill bestowed, 
either by disgrace, deniall,deUy, and twenty other wayes, that well 
experienced louers could recite. Such of these greeh aa might be 
refrained or bolpen by wisedome, and the parties owoe good ea- 
deuour, the Poet gaoe nmie order to sorrow tliem : for firat at to 
the good renowne it is lost, for the more part by some defiudt of 
the owner, and may be by his wdl doings recouered againe. And 
if it be vniustly taken away, as \>y mtrue and famous lib^, the of- 
fenders recantation may suffise for bis amends : so did the Poet 
Stesichoruif as it is written of him in his Pu/Zikm/iV vpon the dis- 
praysc of Helena^ and recouered his eye sight. Also for worldly 
goods they ccxne and go, as things not Irag proprietary to any bo- 
dy, and are not yet subiect vnto fortunes dominion so, but that we 
our seines are io great part accessarie to our own losses and fainde- 
laonces, by ouersight & misguiding of our selues and our things, 
therefore why should we bewaile our such voluntary detriment i 
But death the irrecouerable loste, death the dolefull departure of 
frendes, that can neuer be reocmtinued by any other meeting or 
new acquaintance. Besides our vncertaintie and snspition of tfaeir 
estates and welfive in the places of tfaeir new abode, aeemeth to 
carry a reasonable jn-etext of iust sorrow. Lik«r-- *•■* ~*°** **- 
uertfarowes in battell and desolations of countre; 
well for the losse of many lines and much liber 
toncheth the whole state, and euery priuate ma; 
tion in the damage: Finally for loue, there is n 
and bloud so excusable aa it, no cmnfort or dii 
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then the good and bad successe thereof, nothing move natu- 
rall to man, nothing of more force to vanquish his will and to 
inuegle bis iudgement. Therefore of death and burials, of th'ad- 
nersities bj warres, and of true loue lost or ill bestowed, are 
fh'onely sorrowes Uiat the. noble Poets sought bj their arte to re* 
moue or appease, not with any medicament of a contrary tem- 
per, as the GaUnistes vse to cure [coniraria contraryi\ but as the 
Paracelstansy who cure [similia similibus'] making one dolour to 
expell another, and in this case, one short sorrowing the re- 
medie of a long and grieuous sorrow* And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead, also at 
monethes mindes and longer times, by custome continued yeare- 
ly, when as they ysed nuuijikoffices of seruice and loue towardes 
the dead, and thereupon are called Obsequies in our vulgare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
firiendes and seruauntes in blacke vestures, of shape dolefuU and 
sad, but also by wofoll countenaunces and voyces, and besides 
by Poeticall mournings in verse. Such fiinerall songs were caL 
led Epicedia if they were song by many, and Monodia if they 
were vttered by one alone, and this was vsed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned a great 
ciuilitie to vse such ceremimies, as at this day is also in some coun- 
trey vsed. In Rome they accustomed to make orations fnnerall 
and oommendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place cal- 
led Procostris : and our Theologians^ in stead thereof vse to make 
sermons, both teaching the people some good learning, and also 
saying well of the departed. Those songs of the dcriorous discom- 
fits in battaile, and other desolations in warre, or of townes sac- 
caged and snbuerted, were song by the remnant of the army ouer«» 
throwen, with great skrikings and outcries, holding the wrong end 
of their weapon vpwards in signe of sorrow and dispaire. The 
cities also made generall mournings & of&ed sacrifices with Poe- 
ticall songs to appease the wrath of the martiall gods ft goddesses. 
The third sorrowing was of loues, by long lamentation in Elegie : 
so was their scmg called, and it was in a pitious maner of meetre^ 
placing a limping Pentametcry after a lusty Exameter^ which 
made it go dolourously more then any other meeCer. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

OW TBB MM.nirE KUOTIinai AT TBI 1 
PKIRCn CBILDKBir. 

Xo retnnie from eonxnr to reioyung it is a very good tup and 
no vnwise part for him that can do it^ I ny therefore, that the 
comfort of issue and procreation of children ii bo natnrall and m> 
great, not ondf to all men but specially to Princes, as duetie and 
ciuilitie hane made it a common custmne to reioyse at the birth of 
their noble children, and to keepe those dayes hallowed and fo- 
stiuall for euer once in the yeare, during the parentes or childreos 
liues : uid that by puUique order & consent. Of which reioysings 
and mirthca the Poet minirtred the first occasion honor^^, by 
presenting of ioyfull songs and balkides, [waysing the parentes by 
proofe, the child by hope, the wht^ kinred by report, & the day 
it selfe with wishes of all good successe, long life, health & prosperi* 
tie for euer to the new borne. These poemes were called in Gre^ 
Genetliactti with tb they may be called nafall or birUi songs. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

TBB MAHSK OF BUOVfJIICI AT MAKlAaXS AND TTKBDIKGI. 

As the consolation of childmi well begotten is great, no lessa 
but rather greater ought to be that which is occasion of children, 
that is honorable matrtraonie, a loae by al Uwes allowed, not 
mataUe nor encombred with such vaine cares & passicHu, as that 
other lone, whereof there is no nssarance, but loose and fickle a^ 
ction occasioited for the most part by sodaine sights and acquain- 
tance of DO long triall or experience, nor vpon any other good 
ground wherein any suretie may be conceiued ; wherefore the Ci- 
uill Poet could do no lesse in conscience and credit, then as he had 
before done to the ballade of birth : now with much better deuo- 
tion to celebrate by his poeme the chearefiill day of mariages as- 
well Prbcely as others, for that hath alwayes bene accompted 
with euery countrey and nation oi neuer so barbarous people, the 
highest & hoUest, of any cereraonie appertcining to man : a match 
forsooth made for euer and not for a day, a solace pronided tat 
youth, a comfort for age, a knot of alliance & amitie indissolaUe : 
great reioysing was therefore due to such a matter and to so glad- 
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some a time. This was done in ballade wise as the natall song, and 
was songTery sweetelj by Musitians at the chamber dore of the 
Bridegroome and Bride at such times as shalbe hereafter declared 
and they were catted Epithalamics as much to say as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for such as were song at the borde at dinner 
or supper were other Musickes and not properly Epiihalcmiies, 
Here, if 1 shall say that which apperteineth to th'arte, and disclose 
the misterie of the whole matter, I must and doe with all humble 
reuerence bespeake pardon of the chaste and honorable eares, least 
I should either oflend them with licentious speach, or leaue them 
ignorant of the ancient guise in old times vsed at weddings (in my 
simple opinion) nothing reproueable. This Epithalaniie was de- 
uided by breaches into three partes to seme for three seuerall fits 
or times to be song. The first breach was song at the first parte of 
the night when the spouse and her husband were brought to their 
bed & at the very chamber dore, where in a large ytter roome vsed 
to be (besides the musities) good store of ladies or getlewomen of 
their kinsefolkes, & others who came to honor the manage, & the 
tunes of the songs were very loude and shriU, to the intent there 
might no noise be hard out of the bed chiber by the skreeking & 
ontiary of tbe\ young damosell feelbg the first forces of her stiife 
& rigorous young man, she being as all virgins tender & weake, & 
▼nexpert in those maner d[ affiiires. ttlpr which purpose ako they 
Ysed by old nurses (appointed to^tl^Vf'^'^) tosuppresse the noise 
by casting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they ysed no mattes nor rushes as 
we doe now. So as the Ladies and gentlewomen should haue their 
eares so occupied what with Musicke, and what with their handes 
wantonly scambling and catching after the nuttes, that they could 
not intend to harken after any other thing. This was as I said to 
diminish the noise of the laughing lamenting spouse. The tenour 
of that part of the song was to congratulate the first acquaintance 
and meeting of the young couple, allowing of their parents good 
discretions in making the match, the aft^ward to sound cherfuUy 
to the onset and first encounters of that amorous battaile, to declare 
the cofort of childre, & encrease of loue by that meane cheifly cau- 
sed : the bride shewing her self euery waies.well disposed and still 

u 
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■applying occaaiom of new Inates and looe to her hasband, by ber 
obedience «nd amorous embracings and all other aUnmnentek 
About midnight or one of the clocke, the Musicians came again to 
the chamber dore (all the Ladies and other women as thej were 
of d^ree, hauing taken Uieir lame, and being gone to their rest.> 
This part of the ballade was to refresh the faint and weried bodies 
and spirits, and to animate new appetites with cherefiill wmdes, 
encoraging the to the recontinuance of the same entertainments, 
praising and commeding (by supposall) the good conformities of 
them both, & their desire (me to vanquish the other by such fred. 
ly coflflictes : aUedging that the fint embracementes neuer bred 
bames, by reason of their ouermuch affection and faeate, but ondy 
made passage for children and enforced greater liking to the late 
made matob. That the second assaultes, were lease rigorous, bat 
more vigorous and apt to anance the purpose of procreation, that 
therefore they should persist in all good appetite with an in- 
uinciUe coorage to tbe end. This was the ■ec<Rid part of the E- 
pithtUamie. Inthemoming when it was faire broad day, &thatby 
liklyhood all toumes were sufficiently serued, the last actes of 
the enterlude b^ng ended, & that the bride must within few hoars 
arise and apparrell her selfe, no more as a vi^ne, but as a wife, - 
and ^wat dinner time must by order come forth Sicut spotua de 
thaianto, very demurely and stately to be sene and acknowledged 
of her parents and kinsfolkes whether she were the same woman 
or a changeling, or dead or ajiue, or maimed by any accident no- 
cturaall. The same Musicians came againc with this last part, and 
greeted them both with a Psalme of new applausions, for that they 
had either of them so well behaued them selues that night, the 
husband to rob his spouse of her maidenhead and sane her life, 
the bride so lastdy to satisfie her husbandes loae and scape with 
io litle daunger of ber person, for which good chaance that they 
should make a louely truce and abstinence of that warre till next 
night sealing the placard of that louely league, with twentie ma* 
uer of sweet kisses, then by good admonitions eufbrmed them to 
thefrugall& thriRie life all the rest of their dayes. Thegoodman 
getting and tvinging home, the wife sauing that which her hus- 
band shoald get, therewith to be the better able to keepe good 
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hospitalitie, aooording to their estates, and to bring vp their chil- 
dren, (if God sent any) vertuonsly, and the better by their oivne 
good example. Finally to perseuer all the rest of their life in trae 
and inuiolflJt>Ie wedlocke. This ceremony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or such as had tasted the frntes of lone before, (we 
call them well experienced young women) in whcHn there was 
no feare of daunger to their persons, or of any outcry at all^ at the 
time of those terrible approches. Thus much touching the ysage 
of EpUhalamie or bedding ballad of the ancient times^ in which if 
there were any wanton or lasciuious matter more then ordinarie 
which they called Ficenina licetia it was borne withal for that time 
because of the matter no lesse requiring. Caiuttus hath made of thi 
one or two very artificiall and ciuil : but none more excellent then 
of late yeares a young noble man of Germanic as I take it lohSnes 
seamdus who in that and in his poeme De basisy passeth any of the 
Buncient or modeme Poetes in my iudgment.. 

CHAP^ XXVII. 

THE MANNER OF POSSIE BT WHICH THET ▼TTB]UU» THEIR BITTER 
TAUNTS, AND PRIUY NIPS, OR WITTT 8C0FFES AND 
OTHER MERRT CONCEITS., 

JBvT aU the world could not keepe, nor any ciuill oidinanoe to 
the contrary so preuaile, but that men would and must needs 
▼tter their sploies in all ordinarie matters also t or else it seoned 
their boweb would burst, therefore the poet deuised a prety fit- 
shioned poeme short and sweete (as we are wont to 8ay> and called 
it Epigramma in which euery mery conceited man might without 
any long studie or tedious ambage, make his fiend sport, and an« 
ger his foe,, and giue a prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit in few 
Terses : for this Epigramme is but an inscription or writting made 
as it were vpon a table, or in a windowe,.or ypon the wall or man* 
tell of a chimney in some place of common resort, where it was 
allowed euery man might come, or be sitting to chat and prate, 
as now in our tauemes and common tabling houses, where 
many merry heades meete, and scrible with ynke with chalke, or 
with a cole such matters as they would euery ma should know, & 
descant vpo. Afterward the same came to be put in paper and in 
bookes, and ysed as ordinarie missiues, some of fiendship, some 
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of defiannbe) or as other messages of mirth : MaiHiaU was the cheife 
of this skil among the Latihes, & at ahese days the best Epigrames 
yue finde, & of the sharpest conceit are those that haue bene gathe- 
red among the reliques of the two muet Satj/res in Rome, PasquiU 
and MarphariTy which in time of Sede vacante^ when merry con* 
ceited men listed to gibe & iest at the dead Pope, or any of his Car- 
dinales, they fiistened them vpon those Images which now lie in 
the open streets, and were tollerated, but after that terme expired 
they were inhibited againe. These inscriptions or Epigrammes at 
their begining had no certaine author that would auouch them, 
some for feare of blame, if they were oner saucy or sharpe, others 
for modestie of the writer as was that disticke of Virgil which he 
set ypon the pallace gate of the emperour Augustus^ which I will 
recite for the breifhes and quicknes of it, & also for another euente 
that fell out ypon the matter worthy to be remembred. Vhese 
were the verses. 

Node pluit totOy redeuni speciacula mane 

Diuiium imperium cum loue Cwsar habeim 

Which I haue thus Englished, 

It rainei mil nighty early the shewei returne 

God and Cofiar^ do raigne and rule by turne. 
As much to say, God sheweth his power by the night raines. 
Caesar his magnificence by the pompes of the day* 

These two verses were very well liked, and brought io th'Em- 
perours Maiestie, who tooke great pleasure in them, & willed tho 
author should be knowen. A sausie courtier profered him selfe to 
be the man, and had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour 
him self was not only learned, but of much munificence toward all 
learned men : whereupon Virgill seing him self by his ouermuch 
modestie defrauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten 
by abuse of his merit, came the next night, and fastened vpon the 
same place this halfe metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic V08 non vobii 

Sic voi non vobis 

Sic voi non vobis 

Sic vo$ non vobis 
And there it remained a great while because no man wist what 
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it meant) till VirgiU opened the vrhole firaude by this deuise. He 
•wrote aboue the fame halfe metres this whole verse Esameter* 

Hos ego versiculos fed tulit alter honores. 
And then finbhed the fonre half metres, thus. 

Sic voi non vobis Fertis aratra boues 

Sic voi non vobis Veliera fertis oue$ 

Sic vo$ non vobis Mellijicatis apes 

Sic vos non vobis Indijicatis aues. 

And put to his name Publitis VirgUius Maro* This matter came 
by and by to Th'emperours eare> who taking great pleasure in the 
deuise called for VirgiU^ and gaue him not onely a present reward, 
with a good allowance of dyet, a bonche in court as we vte to call 
it : but also held him for euer after ypon laiger triall he had made 
of his learning and vertue in so great reputation, as he TouchsafiMl 
to giue him the name of a frend (amiVn<^).which among the Bo- 
manes was so great an honour and speciall fiiuour, . as all such per- 
sons were allowed to the Emperours table, or to the Senatours 
who had receiued them (as fiendes) and they were the only men 
Ihat came ordinarily to their boords, & solaced with them in. their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could be adniitted. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF THE POEME CALLED EPITAPH T8ED FOR MEM OBIALL 

OF THE DEAD. 

A,H Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied to the le^ 
port of the dead persons estate and d^ree, or of his other good 
or bad partes, to his commendation or reproch : and is an inscrip- 
tion such as a man may conunodionsly write or engraue vpoi^ a 
tombe in few verses, pithie, quicke and sententious for the passer 
by \o peruse, and iudge ypon without any Icmg tariaunce : So as 
if it exceede the measure of an Epigram, it is then (if the verse be 
correspondent) rather an El^ie then an Epitaph which errour 
many of these bastard rimers commit, because they be not learned, 
nor (as we are wont to say) their catft^ masters, for they make 
long and tedious discourses, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells ouer the tombes of great 

men and others, which be so exceeding long as one must haue- halfe 
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a dayes leasiure to reade one of them, & must be caUed away befoie 
he come halfe to the end, or else be locked into the Church by the 
Sexten as I my selfe was once senied reading an Epitaph in a cer- 
tain cathedrall Church of England. They be ignoiat of poesie that 
call such log tales by the name of Epitaphes, they might better call 
them Elegiep, as I said before, and then ought neither to be engra- 
uen nor hanged vp in tables. I haue seene them neuertheles ypon 
many honorable tombes of these late times erected, which doe ra« 
ther disgrace then honour either the matter or maker. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

A CXaTAIlfK AUMCISNT FOBMB OF POESIE BT WHICH MBM 
DID T8E TO BEPBOCH THEIB BMEIIIE8. 

As frendes be a rich and ioyfull possessicm, so be foes a conti- 
nuall torment and canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
is no possible meane to auoide this inconuenience, for the best of 
▼s all, & he that thinketh he Hues most blamdesse, lines not with- 
out enemies, that enuy him for his good parts, or hate him for his 
euUl. There be wise men, and of them the great learned man Phh 
torch that tooke ypon them to perswade the benefite that men 
receiue by their enemies, which though it may be true in manner 
of Paradoxe^ yet I finde mans frailtie to be naturally such, and al- 
wayes hath beene, that he cannot conceiue it in his owne case, nor 
shew that patience and moderation in such greifs, as beconuneth 
the man perfite and accomplisht in all vertue : but either in deede 
or by word, he will seeke reuenge against them that malice him, 
or practise his harmes, specially such foes as oppose themselues to 
a mans loues. This made the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane 
to rid the gall of all such V indicatiue men : so as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong, & neuer bely their enemie with slaun- 
derous vutruthes. And this was dmie by a maner of imprecation, 
or as we call it by cursing and banning of the parties, and wishing 
all euill to a light ypon them, and though it neuer the sooner 
happened, yet was it great easmeat to the boiling stomacke : They 
were called Diray such as VirgUl made aginst Battarusj and Ouid^ 
against Ibis: we Christians are forbidden to ysesuch yncharitable 
fashions, and willed to referre all our reuenges to God al(Hie. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

OF SHORT EPI6BAIIES CALLED P08IB8* 

X HBRE be also other like EpignuDines that were sent vsuallj for 
new yeares giftes or to be Ftinted or put ypon their banket- 
ting dishes of suger plate, or of inarch paines, & such other daintj 
meates as by the curtesie Sc custome eueiy gest might carry from 
a common feast home with him to his owne house, 8c were made 
for the nonce, they were called Nenia or apophoreta^ and neuer 
contained aboue one verse, or two at the most, but the shorter the 
better, we call them Posies, and do paint them now a dayes ypon 
the backe sides of our fhiite trenchers of wood, or yse them as de- 
oises in rings and armes and about such courtly purposes. So hane 
weremembred and set forth to your Maiestie very briefly, all the 
commended fourmes of the auncient Poesie, which we in our vul- 
gare makings do imitate and yse yndcr these common names : en* 
terlude, song, ballade, carroll and ditty : borrowing them also from 
the French al sauing this word (song) which is our naturall Saxon 
English word. The rest, such as time and ysurpation by custome 
haue allowed ys out of the primitiue Greeke & Latine, as Come- 
die, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and other moe. 
And we haue purposely omitted all nice or scholasticaU curiosi* 
ties not meete for your Maiesties contemplation in this our yul- 
gare arte, and what we haue written of the auncient formes of 
Poemes, we haue taken from the best clerks writing in the same 
arte. The part thai next followeth to wit of proportion, because 
the Greeks nor Latines neuer had it in yse, nor made any obserua* 
tion, no more then we doe of their feeie, we may truly affirme, to 
haue bene the first deuisers thereof our seines, as muroHaxrwy and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or imitation, 
and thereby trusting to be holden the more excusable if any 
thing in this our labours happen either to mislike, or to come 
short of th*authors purpose, because conunonly the first attempt 
in any arte or engine artificiall is amendable, & in time by often 
experiences reformed. And so no doubt may this deuise of ours 
be, by others that shall take the penne in hand after ys. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

WHO IN ANT AQI KAUB KMB THt MOST COHKIIIDU) VBITBU IN ODK 
ENOLISH roniK, AND TUB AUTHORS CERIUBE OIUEN rpON THEM. 

It appeaieth by sundry records of bookes both printed & writ- 
ten, thBt many of our coontreynien baue painfiillj tiauelied in 
tbis part : of whose works some appeare to be but bare translatios, 
otber some matters of their owne inuention and very commenda- 
ble, whereof some lecitall shall be made in this place, to th'inteot 
chiefly that their names should not be defrauded of such hononr 
as seemeth due to them for haulng by their thankefiill studies so 
much beautified our English toog (as at this day it will be found) 
our nation is in nothing inferiour to the French or Italian for co- 
pie of language, subtiltie of deuice, good method and proportioo 
in any forme of poeme, but that they may compare with the most, 
and perchance passe a great many of them. And I will not reach 
aboae the time of king Edward the third, and Richard the second 
for any that wrote in English meeter : because before their times by 
reason of the late Normane conquest, which had brought intothb 
Realme much aUeration both of our langage and lawes, and there 
withail a certain martial! barbarousnes, whereby the study of all 
good learning was so much decayd, as long time after no man 
or very few entended to write in any laudable scieace : so as be- 
yond that time there is lille or nothing worth commcndatioD to 
be founde written in this arte. And those of the first age woe 
Chaucer and Gotser both of them as I suppose Knightes. Ailer 
whom followed lohit Z^dgate the monke of Bury, & that nameles, 
who wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman, next him followed 
Harding the Chrcmicler, then in king Henry th'cight times SkeUoti, 
(I wot not for what great worthinesj sumamed the Poet Laureat. 
In the latter end of the same kings raigne sprog vp a new compa- 
ny of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas W^at th'elder & Hen- 
ri/ ^rle of Surrey were the two chieflatnes, who.haning (rauailed - 
into Italic, and there asted the sweete and stately measures and 
slile of the Italia Poesie as nouicea newly crept out of the schooles 
of Dante Ariotte and Petrarch^ they greatly poUtshed our rude & 
homely maner of vulgar Poesie, from that it had brae before, and 
for that cause may iustly be sayd the first reformers of our English 

meetet 
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meetre and atik. In the same time or not long after was the Lord 
Nicholas VauSy a man of much faciiitie in vulgar makings. After* 
waid in king Edward the sixths time came to be in reputation for 

the same iacultie Thomas Siemeholdy who first translated into En- I 

glish certaine Psalmes of Dauid^ and John Jffoywood the Epigram- 
matist who for the mjrrth and quicknesse of his conceits more 
then for any good learning was in him came to be well benefited 
by the king. But the prinoipall man in this profisssion at the same 
time was Maister Edward Ferrys a man of no lesse mirth &.felici* 

tie that way, but of much more skil, & magnificence in his meeter, I 

and therefore wrate for the most part to the stage, in Tragedie 

and sometimes in Comedie or Enterlude, wherein he gaue the 1 

king so much good recreation, as he had thereby many good re« j 

wardes. In Queenes Maries time florished aboue any other Do* ^ 

dour Phaer one that was well learned & excellently well transla* 
ted into English verse Heroicall certaine bookes of VirgUs Mnei^ 
dos. Since him followed Maister Arihtire Goldingy who with no 
lesse commendation turned into English meetre the Metamor* 
phosis of Ouide^ and that other Doclour, who made the supple- 
ment to those bookes of Virgils JSneidosy which Maister Phaer 
left vndone. And in her Maiesties time that now is are sprong 
vp an other crew of Courtly makers Noble mjai and Gentlemen 

of her Maiesties owne seruauntes, w^ho haue written excellently i 

well as it would appeare if their doings could be found out aikl I 

made publicke with the rest, of which number is first that noble 
Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford. Thomas Lord of Bukhurst, 
when he was young, Henry Lord F^iget, Sir PhiUp Sydney ^ Sir IFb/- 
ter Rawle^hy Master Edward Dyar^ Maister Fulke GreuellyGascon^ 
Brittany TurberuiUe and a great many other learned Gentlemen, 
whose names I do not omit for enuie, but to auoyde tediousnesse, 
and who haue deserued no little commendation. But of them all 
particularly this is myne opinion, that ChaUcer^ with OawtTy Lid* 
gat and Harding for their antiquitie ought to haue the first place, 
and Chaucer as the most renowmed of them all, for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the rest. ' And 
though many of his bookes be but bare translations out of the 
Latin & French, yet are they wel handled, as his bocdces of TroUus 
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wd CW«Muf, Rod the Romwit of the Rmb, whereof he tnnritfed 

bat one halfe, the deoice was lokn de Mehunet a French Poet, the 

Ganteibaiy tala were Chancers owne iniieatioa u 1 attppoK, and 

wheie he sheweth more the natarall of bis pleasant wit, then in 

uj other of his workes, hU simiiitudes comparisotu uid all other 

descriptions are sudi as can not be amended. His meetie Heroi- 

tall (tf TreUuM and Cretseid is very gnme and ttxitAy, keeping the 

■tafe t^ seDai, and the vene often, his other Terses of tiie Can* 

tetbary tales be but riding lyme, Deoerthelesse very well becom- 

ming tbe matter of that pleasaunt jnlgrimage in which eaety 

WMoa part is pi»yA with much decency. Gvwer sautng for bis good 

and graue motalitiea, had nothing in him highly to be ( 

ded, for his verse was homdy am 

woides strained much deale out ot 

wrested, and in hia innentioiu small 

his moralities are the best in him, 

ly grossely bestowed, neither dot^ 

safficiently aonsweie the snbtilitie o: 

(our onely and do deuiser of that 

wiate in good veise. Harding a F 

led himselfe well acceding to the 

He that wrote th^ Satyr of Piers 

bene a malcontent of that time, an< 

ly io taze the disoilerB of that age, 

Bomane Clergy, of whose fall he 

phet, his verse is but loose meetre 

score, so as in them is litle pleasure 

Satirist, but with more rayliog ar 

Lawreat, such ammg the Greekes v 

Bufibns, altf^^ether applying their i 

dicoloas matters, ^rary EarleofSi 

tweene whom 1 finde very litle difib 

for the two chief latemes of light t( 

{doyed their pennes vpon English 

tie, their stiles stalely, their conoeyt 

per, their meetre sweete uid well 

ftrj naturally aad stodiondy tbe 
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The Loid Vaus his oommendatio lyeth chiefly in the fiu^illitie of 
his meetre, and the aptnesse of his descriptions such as he taketh 
Tpon him to make, namely in sundry of his Bongs, wherein he 
sheweth the counterfait actio very liuely & pleasantly. Of the la- 
ter sort I thinke thus* That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurst, 
& Maister Edward Ferrys for such doings as 1 haue sene of theirs 
do deseme the hyest price ; Th'Earle of Oxford and Maisier Ed» 
wardes of her Maiesties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude. For 
Eglogue and pastorall Poesie, Sir Philip Sydney and Maisier CAo/- 
lamer^ and that other Grentleman who wrate the late shepheardes 
Callender. For dittie and amourous Ode I finde Sir Walter Raah 
leygks yayne most loftie, insdent, and passionate, Maister Edward 
Dyarj for El^gie most sweete, solempne and of high ccmceit. Gag* 
con for a good meeter and for a plentifuU vajme. PAaerand Gol^ 
ding for a learned and weU corrected verse, specially in translation 
deare and very fiiithfuUy answering their authours intent. Othos 
hane abo written with much facillitie, but more commendably 
perdiance if they had not written so much nor so popularly. 
But last in recitall and first in degree is the Queene oursoue* 
laigne Lady, whose learned, delicate, noUe Muse, easily surmoun* 
teth all the rest that haue writte before her time or since, for sence, 
sweelnesse and subtillitie, be it in Ode, Elegie, Epigram, or any 
other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it shall please 
her Maiestie to employ her penne, euea by as much oddes as her 
owne excellent estate and d^ree exceedeth all the rest of her most 

humble vassalls. 
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THE SECOND BOOKE, 

OF 

PROPORTION POETICAL- 



CHAP. I. 

OF PKOPOftTIOM FOBTIGALL. 



It 18 laid by such as prafinse the Bfathematicall sciences^ that all 
things stand by proportion^ and that without it nothing could stand 
to be good or beautiful. The Doctors of oar Theologie to thesame 
efibct, but in other termes, say : that Grod made the world by nom* 
ber^ measore and weight : some for we^^ht say tiine^ and perad- 
uentnre better. For weight is a kind of measure or of much conue^ 
nicncie with it : and therefore in their descriptions be alwayes 
coupled together (siaiica Sr meirica) weight and measures* Here* 
upon it seemeth the Philosopher gathers a triple proportion^ 
to wity the Arithmetically the Geometrically and the Musical. 
And by <Mie of these three is euery other pri^rtion guided of 
the things that haue conueniencie by relation^ as the yisiUe by 
light colour and shadow : the audible by stirres, times and ac* 
cents: the odorable by smelles of sundry temperaments: the 
tastiUe by sauours to the rate ; the tangible by his obiectes in 
this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to speake, returning 
to our poeticall proportion, which holdeth of the Musical, be* 
cause as we say d before Poesie is a skiU to speake 8c write har* 
monicaUy : and vases or rime be a kind of Musicall vtterance, 
by reason of a certaine congmitie in somids pleasing the eare^ 
though not perchance so exquisitely as the harmonicall concents 
of the artificial Musicke, consisting in strained tunes, as is the 
Tocall Musike, or that of melodious instruments, as Lutes, Harpes, 
Rq;als, Records and such like. And this our proportion Poeticall 
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Rstetb in fiue points : Staffe, Meanire, Concoid, Scitiutun lad 
figure all wtiich ahall be spokea of in their places. 



or PROPORTION III wrxm, 
Staffb in oar valgare Poesie I know not why it ahoQld be ao cal- 
led, mlesse it be for that we yndentand it for a bearer or sap- 
porter of a soog or ballad, not mlike the old weake bodie, that ii 
stayed Tp by his staffb, and were not otherwise able to walke or 
to stand vpright. The Italian called it Stanxa, as if we shouM say 
a resting place : and if we consider well the fwme of this Poeticall 
stafe, we shall finde it to be a certaine number of verses allowed 
to go altogether and ioyne withoat any intermission, and doe or 
should finish rp all the senteces of the same with a fiill period, Tif 
lesse it be in som special cases, Sc there to stay till another stafie fill* 
low of like sort : and the shortest staffi; conteineth not vnder fbnre 
rerses, nor the longest aboue fen, if it passe that number it is rather 
a whole ditty then properly a stafle. Also for the more part the 
staues stand rather rpon the euen nomber of verses then the odde, 
though there be of both sorts. The first proportion then of a stafie 
is by quadrien or foure verses. The second ^ fine verses, and is sd- 
dome TScd. The third by meme or sixe verses, and is not only nwpt 
vsual, but also very pleasant to th 'eare. The fourth is in seue verses, 
& is the chiefe of oar ancient pn^>ortions vsed by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of historical or graue poeme, as ye may see in Ckati- 
cer and LAdgate th'one writing the loues of Trm/lut and Cratdda, 
th'other of the fall of Princes : both by tfaem translated not deuised. 
The first proportion is of eight verges very stately and Htrokke, 
and which I like betl«' then that of seuen, because it receaueth 
better band. The sizt is of nine verses, rare but very graue. The 
seaeath proportion is of tenne verses, very stately, bnt in many 
mens opinion too long : neuerthelesse of very good grace & muc:h 
graaitie. Of eleuen and twelue 1 find none ordinary staues vsed 
in any vulgar language, neither doth it seniewell to cootinaeany 
historical! report or ballade, or other song i bat is a dittie of it self, 
and no stafie, yet some modeme writers haae vsed it but very set- 
dome. Then last of all hane ye a propc»tion to be vsed in the num- 
ber 
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ber of yoar sfanes, as to a caroll and a balhde^ toa soiii;^, & h loimd^ 
or yirelay. For io an historicall poeme no certain number is limi^ 
tedy but as the matter fals out : also a distick or couple of verses is 
not to be accompted a staffe^ but serues for a continuance as we see 
in Elegie^ Epitaph, Epigramme or such meetres, of plaine concord 
not harmonically aitertangled^ as some other songs of more d^ 
licate musick be. 

A staffe of foure yerses containdh in it selfe matter suflScient to 
make a full periode or complement of sence, though it doe not 
alwayes so, and therefore may go by diuisions. 

A staffe of fine verses, is not much vsed because he that can not 
comprehend his periode in foure verses, will rather driue it into six 
then leaue it in fine, for that the euen number is more agreaUe to 
the eare then the odde is. 

A staflfe of sixe verses, is very pleasant to the eare, and also ser« 
ueth finr a greater complement then the inferiour staues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be vsed. 

A staffe of seuen verses, most vsuall with our auncient makers^ 
also the staffe of eight, nine and ten of larger complement then the 
rest, are onely vsed by the later makers, & videsse they go with very 
good bande, do not so well as the inferiour staues. Therefore if 
ye make your staflfe of eighty by two fowers not entertangled, it ifr 
not a huitaine w a stafie of eight, but two quadreins, so is it in ten 
verses, not being entertangled they be but two staues of fiue. 

CHAP. III. 

OF PROPOBTlOlf Ilf MSASVBB. 

iVf EETBR and measure is all one, for what the Greekes call (Asrpcf^^ 
the Latines call Mensura^ and is but the quantitie of a verse, 
either long or short. This quantitie with them consisteth in the 
number of their fi^ete : & with vs in the number of siUables, whidi 
are comprehended in euery verse, not rq^arding his feete, other* 
wise then that we allow in scanning our verse, two siUables to make 
one short portio (suppose it a foote) in euery verse. And after that 
sort ye may say, we haue feete in our vulgare rymes, but tliat is 
improperly : for a foote by his sence naturall is a meber of office^ 
and function, and serueth to three purposes, that b to say, to go,, to 

•  
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nuue, ft toitaiidatfll: loubemtutbescaiMlinKSffwiftjWiiielimei 
■low, aometime ToegaUy marching or petadaetiiie sbeddj. And tf 
our feete PoeticaU want thete qnalitiea it can not he Ba^d a fbote 
in MDCe tnnilatine as here. And this conuneth to pane, by reaaon 
of the eoident motkn and atine, which it peiceined in the aonn- 
din^ of oar wordea not alwayes ^all : foe book aike loogCT, soote 
titorter time to be Tttered in, & so by the I^iloaophera definitiai, 
Btine i> the trae measure of time. The Greekes 8c Latinea becanae 
tbeir wordes haimed to be of many siilables, and very few of one 
■iUable, it fell ont right with tbem to conceiue and also to peroeine, 
a notable diueraitie of motion and times in the pronnntialira of 
their wordes, and therefore to euery biirillable they allowed two 
times, & to a tritiillable three times, & to euery poluUl^Me mote, ac- 
ccHding to his quantitie, & their times wmv scxne long, some sbort 
according as their motions were slow or swift. For the aonnd of 
some sillable stayd the eare a great while, and others slid away so 
quickly, as if they had not bene pronounced, then eoery sillaMe 
being allowed one time, either short or long, it fell out that eoeiy 
tetratiUable had fbure times, euery triMiUable three, and the butHla' 
ble two by which obeeniation euery -word, not vnder that sise, as 
he ranne or stood in a verse, was cai^ by them a fbote of snoh and 
so many times^ namriy the bissiUable was either of two long times 
as the jpondews, or two short, as the ;]n-cAtiM, or of alongftadioit 
as the trochait, or of a short and a longas the itunftiu : the like rale 
did they set rpon the word tritnUabley calling him a foote fA three 
times : as the dactilm of a long and two short : the moQossut of three 
long, the tribraeehus of three short, the amphibracchaa of two l<Hig 
and a short, the amphimacer of two short and a long. The word irf* 
foure sillabtes they called a foote of fonre times, stmie or all of 
them, either long or short ; and yet not so content they mounted 
higher, and because their wordes serued well thereto, they made 
feete of sixe times ; but this proceeded more of curiositie^ th^i 
otherwise : for whatsoeuer foote passe the trisjillable is compoon- 
ded of his inferiour as euery number Arithmeticall abcue three, 
is coponnded of the inferiour numbers as twise two make foore, 
but the three is made of one number, videl. of two and an vnitie. 
Now because oar natural! & primitiue language of the Saxim En- 
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glisky beares not any wordes (at least very few) of moe sQlables then 
one (for whatsoeuer we see exoeede, commeth to ys by the alterati- 
ons of our language growen ypon many conquestes and others 
wise) there could be no such obseruation of times in the sound of 
our wordes, & for that cause we could not haue the feeie which the 
Greeks and Latineshaue in their meetres: but of this stirre & mo* 
tion of their deuised feete, nothing can better shew the qualitie the 
these runners at common games, who setting forth from the first 
goale, one giueth the start speedely 8c perhaps before he come half 
way to th^other goale, decayeth his pace, as a ma weary & fainting t 
another is slow at the start, but by amending his pace keepes enen 
with his fellow or perchance gets before him : another one whfle 
gets ground, another while loseth it again, either in the beginning, 
or middle of his race, and so proceedes vnq^y sometimes swift 
somtimes slow as hb breath or forces seme him : another sort there 
be that plod on, 8c will neuer change their pace, whether they win 
or lose tiie game : in this maner doth the Greeke dactilus begin 
slowly and keepe on swifter till th'end, fmr his race being deuided 
into three parts, he spends one, & that is the first slowly, the other 
twaine swiftly : the anapeskis histwo first parts swiftly, his last slow* 
ly : the Molo$8US spends all three parts of his races lowly and egally • 
BaechHis his first part swiftly, 8c two last parts slowly. The tribra^ 
chus all his three parts swiftly : the oMibacchias his two first partes 
slowly, his last 8l third swiftly : the amphimacer^ his first & last part 
slowly & his middle part swiftly : the ampbibracus his first and last 
parts swiftly but his midle part slowly, & so of others by like pro- 
portio. This was a pretie phantaaticaU dbsemation of them, 8c yet 
brought their meetres to haue a marudous good grace, which was 
in Greeke called ^^luos : whence we haue deriued this word lyme, 
but improperly 8c not wel because we haue no such feete or times 
or stirres in our meeters, by whose simpaihiey or pleasant coueniScie 
with th'eare, we could take any delight s this rUhmus of theirs, is not 
therfore our rime, but a certaine musicall numerositie in vtterance, 
and not a bare number as that of the Aiithmeticall ooputation is, 
which therfore is not called riihmus but arithmms. Take this away 
fiom them, I.meane the running of their feete, there is nothing of 

curiositie among them more then with vs nor yet so much. 

■• • 
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CHAF. UI. 

n>w HAiiT lown OF HKAKmn WM TO iw ont tbloak 
To retame from rime to oqt measure againe, it hath bote txyd 
that according to the Doraber of the aillabtes contained in euery' 
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are comendable iitough^ as in this dittj nrhere one verse is of eight 
an other is of seuen, and in the one the accent vpon the Iast| in the 
other ypon the last sane on. 

The imoakie tighes^ the bitter tearei 

That I in vaine haue waited 

The broken sleepei^ the woe and fearer 

Thai long in me haue laited 

ma be mjf deaths ail by thy guilt 

And not by my deseruing 

Since so inconstantly thou wilt 

Not loue but still be sweruing» 
. And all the reason -why these meeters in all siUable are alowaUe 
isy for that the sharpe accent faUes ypon the penultima or hst saue 
one siUable of the verse, which doth so drowne the last, as he see- 
meth to passe away in maner ynpronounoed, & so make the veise 
seeme euen : bat if the accent fell ypon the last and leaue two flat 
to finish the verse, it will not seeme so : for tibe odnes will mote 
notoriously appeare, as for example in the last Terse before recited 
Not hue hui stiU be smeruingj say thus Loue it is a maruehus things 
Both yerses be of egall quantitie, yidz. seauen Billables a peeoe, and 
yet the first seemes shorter then the later, who shewes a more od« 
nesse then the former by reason of his sharpe accent which is ypo 
the last sillable, and makes him more audible then if he had slid a* 
way with a flat accent, as the word swtruhig. 

Your ordinarie rimers yse yery much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the sharpe accent ypon the last sillaUe, 
which therefore makes him go ill feuouredly and like a minstrels 
musicke. Thus sayd one in a meeter of eleuen yery harshly in mine 
eare, whether it be fiir lacke of good rime or of good reason, or of 
both 1 wot not. 

JVot0 sucke childe and sleepe ehilde, thy mothers owne ioy 
Her only sweete comfort j to drowne all annoy 
For beauty surpassing the assured skie 
I loue thise my darling ^ as ball of mine eye. 
This sort d competition in the odde I like not, ynlesse it be 
holpen by the Cesure or by the accent as I sayd before. 
The meeter of eight is no lesse pleasant then that of size, and 
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tlie Cesure fitb iost in the middle, as this of the Earle of Suneyes* 
When raging loue^ with extreme payne. 

The meeeter of ten Billables is very stately and Heroically aod 
must hane his Cemre fall ypon the fourth siUaUe, and leaue sixe 
behinde him thus. 

/ terue at etue^ and gauerne aU with woe. 

This meeeter ci twelue siUables the French man callelh a verse 
Alexandrine^ and b with our modeme rimers most ysuall t with the 
auncient makers it was not so. For before Sir Thomas fVtats time 
they were not vsed in our vulgar, they be for graue and statdy 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleasure* Some makns 
write in verses of foureteene sillables^ giaiug the Cesure at the first 
eight, which propcnrtion is tedious,, for the length of the verse k^ 
peth the eare too long from his delight, which is to heare the ca* 
dence or the tuneable accent in the ende of the verse. Neuerthelesse 
thlit of twelue if his Cesure be iust in the middle,^ and that ye sufe 
him to rnnne at foH length, and do not as the common rimers do, 
or llieir Printer for spanng of paper, cut them of in the middest, 
wherin they make in two verses but halfe rime. They do very wd 
as wrote the Earle of Surrey translating the booke of the preacher. 
^ Salomon Dauids sonne^ king of lerusalem. 

This verse is a very good Alexandrine^ but perchaunce wonlde 
haue sounded more nmsically, if the first word had bene a dissiUa* 
Ue^ or two monosillables and not a trissillable t hauing his sharpe 
accent vppon the AntepemUtima as it hath, by which occasioii it 
runnes like a Dadilly and carries the two later silhUes away so 
speedily as it seemes but one foote in our vulgar measure, and by 
that meanes makes the verse seeme but of eleuen siUables, -whiA 
odnesse is nothing pleasant to the eare. Indge some body whether 
it would haue done better (if it might) haue.bene sayd thus^ 

Rob6ham Dauids ionne king of lerusalenk. 
Letting thesharpe accent fall vpon Ao, or thus 

Restbre king Dduids ionne vntS Ier(aaUm. 
For now the sharpe accent falles vpon 60, and so doth it vpon the 
last in restdrey which was not in th*other verse. But because we 
haue seemed to make mention of Cesure^ and to appoint his place 
in euery measure, it shall not be amisse to say somewhat more of it, 

and 
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ft alsd of such pauses as are ysed iu vUerance, & what comKilodiiie 
or delectation they bring either to the speakers or to the hearers, 

CHAP, IIII, 

OF cni/RB. 

TuBRE is no greater diflference betwixt a ciuill and bmtish vt<« 
teraunce then cleare distinction of voices: and the roost lau« 
dable languages are. alwaies most pbine and distinct, and the bar« 
barous most confuse and indistinct : it is therefore requtsit that 
leasure be taken in pronuntiation, such as may make our wordes 
plaine & most audible and agreable to the care : also the breath as* 
keth io be now and then releeued with some pause or stay more or 
lesse : besides that the very nature of speach (because it goeth by 
clauses of seueiall construction & sence) requireth some space be« 
twixt tlie with intermissio of sound, to th'end they may not huddle 
one ypon another so rudly & so fiist that th'eare may not perceiue 
ihrir difference. For these respectes the auncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuented, three maaer of pauses, one of lesse leasure then 
another, and such seuerall intermissions of sound to serue (besides 
efismet to the breath) for a treble distinction of senteces or parts of 
speach, as they happened to be more or lesse perfect in sence. The 
shortest pause or intermissio they called comma as who would say a 
peece of a speach cut of. The secod they called co/oit, not a peece but 
as it were a member for his larger length, because it occupied twise 
as much time as the comma* The third they called periodusj for a co^ 
plement or full pause, and as a resting place and perfection of so 
much former speach as had bene vtiered, and from whence they 
needed not to pasae any further vnles it were to renew more mat* 
ter to enlarge the tale. This cannot be better represented then by 
exaple of these oomo tiauailers by the hie ways, where they seeme 
to allow theselues three maner of stales or casements : one a horse* 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing 
dronken it vp rides away and neuer lights : about noone he com* 
meth to his Inne, 8c there baites him selfe and his horse an hours 
or more.: at night when he can conueniently trauaile no further, he 
iaketh yp his lodging, and rests him selfe till the morrow : from 
whence he foUoweth the course of a further voyage, if his businesse 
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be mioh. Eoen so our Pbet when he hath madecme vene, hath asil 
were finiriied one dayes ioaniey, ft the while easeth him selfe with 
one baite at the least, which is a Comma or Cemre in the mid way, 
if the yerse be euen and not odde, otherwise in some other place, 
and not iust in the middle. If there be no Cesure at all, and the yene 
long, the ksseis the makers skiH and hearers delight. Therefeie in 
a verse of twelue silbMes the Cesurt ought to fidl right ypon the 
sixt sillable r in a yerse of eknen ypon the sixt also leaning fine io 
follow. In a yerseof ten ypon the fourth, leaning sixe to feHow. 
In a yerse of nine ypcm the fouith, leaning fine to follew. In a yene of 
eight inst in the middest, that is, yp<m the fourth. In a yene of 
seauen, either ypon the fourth or none at all, the raeeter very ill 
brooking any pause. In a yerse of sixe sillables and ynder is neede^ 
full no Cesure at all, because the breath asketh no reliefe: yel 
if ye giue any CammHf it is to make distinction of sense more 
then for any thing dse : and such Cesure must neuer be made in the 
middest of any word, if it be well appointed. So may you see that 
the yse of these pawses or distinctions is not generally with the 
yulgar Poet as *it is with the Prose writer because the Poetes cheife 
Musicke lying in his 'rime or Concorde to heare the Simphonie, he 
maketh all the hast he can to be at an end of his yerse, and delights 
not in many stayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Ce^ 
sure to any yerse : and thus much for the sounding of a meetre. Ne- 
uerthelesse he may yse in any yerse both his comma^ colon^ and m- 
ierrogatiue point, as well. as in prose. But our auncient rymers, as 
Cheucer^ LydgateSc others, ysed these Cesures either yery seldome, 
or not at all, or else yery licentiously, and many times made their 
meetres (they called them riding ry me) of such ynsfaapdy wordes 
as would allow no conuenient Cesure^ and therefore did let their 
rymes runne out at length, and neuer stayd till they came to the 
end : which maner though it were not to be misliked in some sort 
of meetre^ yet in euery long yerse the Cesure ought to be kept pre- 
cisely, if it were but to seme as a law to correct the IkM^ntionsnesse 
of rymers, besides that it pleaseth the eare better, Sc sheweth moie 
cunning in the maker by following the rule of his restraint. For a 
rymer that will be tyed to no rules at all, but range as lie list, may 
easily ytter what he will : but such maner of Poesie is called id our 

yulgar, 
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TQ^ar^ ryme dogidl) with whidi lebake we will in no ctm oar 
maker should be tonched* Therfore befoppe aU other things let his 
rTOiie and conoNedes be true, qleare itnd audible with np lesse de- 
%ht then almost the stnyned note rf a Musicians mouthy 4p not 
darke or wrenched by yncng writing as many dee^to patch vp 
Aeir meetres, and so follow in their arte neither rule, reason, 
nor Tjme. Bf uch more might be sayd for the yse of your three 
pausesy.eonima, cahn^ 8d periode^ few percbance it be not all a matter 
to yse many cwmasy and few, nor colons likewise^ or long or short 
periodesj for it is diuersly vsed, by diueiB good writers. But because 
it apperteineth more to the oratour or writer in prose then in 
Terse, I will say no more in it, then thus, that they be ysed for a 
commodious and sensible distinction of clauses in prose, sin^ e. 
uery yene is as it were a clause of it selfe, and limited with a Cesure 
howsoeuer the sence beare, perfect or iniperfect, which difference 
is obseruable betwixt the prose and the meeter. 

CHAP.V. 

OP PROPORTION IN CONCORDi CALLED SYMPHONIB OR RIMB. 

Becausb we yse the word rime (though by maner of abusion) yet 
to helpe that fiiult againe we apply it in our vulgar Poesie an- 
other way yery commendably & curiously. For wanting the cur- 
rantnesse of the Gieeke and Latine feete, in stead thereof we make 
in th'ends of our yerses a certaiue tunable sound : which anon af- 
ter with another yerse reasonably distant we accord togeihec in 
the last &11 or cadence : the eare taking pleasure to heare the like 
tune reported, and to feele hb retume. And for this purpose seme 
the monosiUables of our English Saxons excellently well, because 
they do naturally and indifferently receiue any accent, & in them 
if they finish the yerse, resteth the shrill accent of necessitie, and so 
doth it not in the last of euery bissiUablcj nor of euery polisillable 
word : but to the purpose, ryme is a borrowed word fro the Gredks 
by the Latines and French, from them by ys Saxon angles, and by 
abusion as hath bene sayd, and therefore it shall not do amisse to 
tell what this rithmos was with the Greekes, for what is it with ys 
hath bene already sayd. There is an accoptable number which we 
call arUhmtUcaU (ariihtnos) as one, two, three. There is also a musi« 
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can or audible number^ fcshioned by stirring of times & tlidr toil- 
dry times in the vttenuice of onr wordes, as when the voioe goeth 
high or low, or sharpe or flat, or swift or slow: ft this is called nif A* 
mot or namerositie, that is to say, a oertaine flowir^ Ttterannce by 
slipper words and sillables, such as the toiing easily Ttteis, and the 
eaie with pleasure reoeiueth, and which flowing of wordes widi 
much volnbQitie smoothly proceeding from the mouth is in some 
sort harmomcaU and breedeth to th'eare a great compassion. This 
point grew by the smooth and delicate running of their feete, 
which we haue not in our vulgarCf though we vse as much as may 
be the most flowing words & slippery sillables, that we can {ncke 
out : yet do not we call that by the name of lyme, as the GvedMS 
did : but do giue the name of ryme onely to our Concordes, or 
tunable consentes in the latter end of our verses, and which Con- 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vsed in their Poesie till by 
the barbarous souldiers out of the campe, it was broaght into the 
Court and thence to the schoole, as hath bene before remembred : 
and yet the Greekes and Latines both vsed a maner of speach, by 
clauses of like termination, which they called opuonXxrov, and was 
the nearest that they approched to our ryme : but is not our right 
concord : so as we in abusing this terme (ryme) he neuerthelesse ex- 
cusable applying it to another point in Poesie no lesse curious 
then their rithme or numerositie which in deede passed the whole 
verse throughout, whereas our Concordes keepe but the latter end 
of euery verse, or perchaunce the middle and the end in meetres 
that be long. 

CHAP. VI. 

OP ACCENT, TIME AND BTIR PKRCEIUED BUIOENTLT IN THE DISTINCTION 
OP MAN8 VOICE, AND WHICH KANEB THE FLOWING OP A MEETBR. 

JNowE because we haue spoken of accent, time and stirre or 
motion in wordes, we will set you downe more at large what 
they be. The auncient Greekes and Latines by reason their 
speech fell out originally to be fashioned with words of many Bil- 
lables for the most part, it was of necessity that they could not vt- 
ter euery sillable with one like and ^all sounde, nor in like space 
of time, nor with like motion or agility : but that one must be 
more suddenly and quickely forsaken, or longer pawsed vpon 

then 
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then amother : or sounded with a higher note & clearer voyce then 
another, and of necessitie this diaersitie of sound, must fkll either 
Tpon the hwt Billable, or ypon the last saue one, or ypon the third 
and conid not reach higher to make any notable diflSsrence, it cau« 
sed them to giue ynto three difierent vonnds, three senerall names ( 
to that which was highest lift vp and most eleuate or shrillest in 
the eare^ they gane the name of the sharpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because it semned to ftll downe rather then to rise yp^ 
^^7 gan® the name of the heauy accent, and that other which see^ 
med in part to lift vp and in part to fall downe, they called the cir^ 
cumflez, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odions, 
we might very properly call him the (windabout) fbr so is the 
Greek word. The bycause euery thing that by nature ials down is 
said heauy, & whatsoener naturally mounts ypward is said light, it 
gaue occasio to say that there were diuersities in the motion of the 
yoice, as swift Sc slow, which motio also presupposes time, bycause 
time is mensura moius^ by the Philosophers sofaaue you the causes 
of their primitiue inuention and yse in our arte of Poesie, all this 
by good obseruatio we may perceiue in our yulgar woides if they 
be of mo Billables the one, but specially if they be irissiUableSj as for 
example in these wordes [^aUiiude] and [heauinesse] the sharpe ac- 
cent falles ypo [a/] & [Ae] which be the aniepemiliimaes : the oth^ 
two fall away speedily as if they were scarse sounded in this trisri* 
{able [^forsaken] the sharp accent fab ypo [so] which is the/ieitu^ 
/ma, and in the other two is heauie and obscure. Againe in these 
bissUlableSj end&re^ vnsure^ demure: aspire^ ikstrcy, retire j your 
fiharpe accent falles ypon the last sillable: but in words monasillable 
which be for the more part our naturall Saxon English, the accent 
is indifferent, and may be ysed for sliarp or fiat and heauy at our 
pleasure. 1 say Saxon English, for our Normane English alloweth 
ys yery many MssiUables^ and also trissiUables as, reuerence^ dUi* 
geneey amorous^ desirous^ and such like. 

CHAP. VII. 

OP TOim CADENCS8 BY WSICH YOUR MEETBB IS MADE SYMPHONTCAtL 
YTHBir THEY BE IWEBTEffT AVD MOST 80LBIIN IM A VBRtB. 

As the smoothnesse of your words and Billables running ypon 

ifecte of sundrie quantities, make with the Greekes and La- 

• • • 
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tines the body of their yenes numerOtts or RithiUGally bo in oar 
Tulgar Poesie^'and of all other natioBs at this day, your Tcrses vt» 
sweriog eche other by coaples, or at larger distances in good [co* 
dbice] is it that makdth your meeler symphonicaU. This cadoioe 
isthefidofayerseineuery lastwdrd widiaoertaiiietiiiiaUesoond 
which being matched with another of like sound, do make a [am* 
card.'] And the whole cadence is contained sometime in one siUa* 
blc, sometime in two, or in three at the most : for abone the onto- 
pemdtima there reacheth no accent (which is chiefe cause of theca* 
dence) ynlesse it be by ysurpaiio in somis English w<»ds, to which 
we gine a sharpe accent ypon the fourth as, HinoTable^ mairimfH 
frfe, piirimonief miserable^ and such other as would neither make a 
sweete cadence, nor easily find any word of like quantitie to match 
them. And the accented sillable widi all the rest ynder him make 
the cadence, and no siUaUe aboue, as in these woides, AgUliiiejfBh 
dUaie^ ntbUt^ianj dMdimj and these bissilables. Tindery slindery 
iriiiiey Uuticy but alwayes the cadence which fiilleth ypon the hut 
sillable of a yerse is sweetest and most commendable : that ypon 
the penulHma more li^t, and not so jdeasant ; but falling ypon 
the aniepenuttima is most ynpIeHsant of all, because they make your 
meeler too light and triuiidl, and are fitter fcnr the Epigrammatist or 
ComicaU Poet then for the Lyrick and Elegiack, which axe ac* 
Gompted the sweeter Musickes. But though we haue sayd that (to 
make good concord) your seuerall yerses should haue their caden- 
ces like, yet must there be some diiierence in their orthographic^ 
though not in their sounds as if one cadence be [comtraine] the 
next [restraine] or <Hie [aspire] another [reipire] this maketh no 
good concord, because they are all one, Imt if ye will exchange 
both these consonants of the accented sUlable, or yoyde but one of 
them away, then will your cadences be good and your concord to, 
as to say, reUraine^ reframcy remaine: aspire^ desire^ retire: which 
rule neuerthelesse is not well obseruedby many makers for lackeof 
good iudgement and a delicate eare. And this may suffise to shew 
the yse and nature of your cadences, which are in eflfect all the 
sweetnesse and cunning in our yulgar Poesie. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ROW THE GOOD MAKSR WILL HOT WRENCH HIS WORD TO HELPB BIS 
RIMBy BITHSR BY FAUimitG HIS ACCBBT, OR BY YNTRUB 

ORTHOGRAPHlE« 

!N ow there can not be in a maker a fowler fault, then to falsifie 
his accent to seme his cadence, or by vntrue orth6graphie to wrench 
his words to heipe his rime, for it is a signe that such a maker 
it not copious in his owne language, or (as they are wont to say) 
not halfe his crafts maister : as for example, if one should rime 
to this word [^Restore] he may not match him with [^Doore] or 
[Poore] for neither of both are of like terminant, either by good 
orthography or in naturall sound, therfore such rime is strained, sd 
is it to this word [Ram] to say [came] or to [Beane [Den] for 
they sound not nor be written alike, & many other like cadences 
which were superfluous to recite, and are vsuall with rude rimers 
who obserue not precisely the rules of [prosodie] neuerthelesse in 
an such cases (if necessitie constrained) it is somewhat more tolle« 
rable to help the rime by false orthographic, then to leaue an vn- 
plesant dissonance to the eare, by keeping trewe orthc^raphie and 
loosing the rime, as for example it is better to rime [Dare] with 
[Restore] then in his truer orthographic, which is [Doore] and 
to this word [Desire] to say [Fkr] then fyre though it be c^er- 
wise better written^e. For since the cheiTe grace of our vulgar 
Poesie consisteth in the Symphonic, as hath bene already sayd, our 
maker must not be too licentious in his concords, but see that thejr 
go euen, iust and melodious in the eare, and right so in the nume- 
rositie or currantnesse of the whole body of his verse, and in euery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth but a 
bungler and not a Poet. Such men were in efiect the most part of 
an your old rimers and speciaUy Gower, who to make vp his rime 
would for the most part write his terminant sillable with false or- 
thographic, and many times not sticke to put in a plaine French 
word for an English, & so by your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day : as he that by all likelyhood, hauing no word at 
hand to rime to this word [toy] he made his other verse ende in 
[Roy] saying very impudently thus, 

O mighiie Lord of louty dame Venus onely ioy 
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IVko art ike higkai God. of mny heauenl^ Roff.. 
W hich word was neuer yet receiued in our laguage for an English 
word. Such extreme licentioiisnesse is vtterlj to be banished from 
our schoole, and better it might haue bene borne with in dd rimiog 
writers, bycause they liued in a barbarous agei & were graue morall 
men but very homely Po^, such also as made most of their 
workes by translation out of the Latine and French toung, & few 
or none of their owne engine as may easely be knowen to them thai 
Ibt to looke ypon the Poemes of both languages. 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all sortes, be they of ma- 
ny sillables or few, so neuerthelesse is there a choise by which io 
make your cadence (before remembred) most commoMlable, for 
some woides of exceeding great length, which haue bene fetched 
from the Latine inkhorne or borrowed of strangers, the vse of them 
in ryme is nothing pleasant, sauing perchaunce to the common 
people, who reioyse much to be at playes and enterludes, and be* 
sides their naturall ignoraunce, haue at all such times their earesso 
attentiueto the matter, and their eyes ypon the shewes of the stage, 
that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime, and therefoie 
be as well satisfied with that which is grosse^ as with any other finer 
and more delicate. 

CHAP. IX. 

or COKCORDB III L01I6 AMD tMOIT MBAMJRBy AMD BT NBARB OR FARRR 
UIITAUMCBI, AMD WHICH OW THBM 18 MMT OOMMBMDABLE. 

BvT this ye must obserue withall, that bycause your Concordes 
containe the chief part of Musicke in your meetre, their distaunces 
may not be too wide or farre a sunder, lest th^eare should loose the 
tune, and be defrauded of his delight, and whensoener ye see any 
maker vse large and extraordinary distaunces, ye must thinke he 
doth intende to shew himselfe more artificiall then popular, and yet 
therein is not to be discommended, for respects that shalbe re- 
membred in some other place of this booke. 

Note also that rime or Concorde is not commendably vsed both 
in the end and middle of a verse, vnlesse it be in toyes and trifling 
Poesies, for it sheweth a certaine lightnesse either of the matter or 
of the makers head, albeit these common rimers Tse it much, for 
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as Isajd before, like as the Symphonie in a verse of great length, is 
<a8 it were) lost by looking after him, and yet may the meetre be 
veiy graue and stately : so on the other side doth the ouot busie and 
too speedy retorne of one maner of tnne, too much annoy & as it 
were glut the eare, vnlesse it be in small & popular Musickes song 
by these Cantabanqtri ypon benches and barrels heads where they 
bane none other audience then boys or countrey feUowes that 
passe by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers or such like 
taueme minstrels that giue a fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat- 
ters being for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
Topasy thereportesof JBeuif of 5oti/Aamp/oft, Gtiy of JVarwickey 
Adam BtUy and Clymme of the Clough & such other old Romances 
or historicall rimes, made purposely for recreation of the comon 
people at Christmasse diners & brideales, and in tauemes ft ale- 
bouses and such other places of base resort, also they be vsed in 
Carols and rounds and such light or ladciuious Poemes, which are 
cmnmonly more commodiously yttered by these buffons or vices 
in playes then by any other person. Such were the rimes of Skd-* 
ion (vsurping the name of a Poet Laureat) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all his doings ridiculous, he vsed both short 
distaunces and short measures pleasing onely the popular eare : in 
^mr courtly maker we banish them vtterly* Now also haue ye in 
eueiy song or ditty concorde by compasse & Concorde entertangled 
and a mixt of both, what that is and how they be vsed shalbe 
declared in the chapter of proportion by sciiuatiotu 

CHAP. X. 

OP PftOPORTIOll BT SITUATIOM. 

This proportion consisteth in placing of euery verse in a staffe 
or ditty by such reasonable distaunces, as may best seme the 
eare for delight, and also to shew the Poets art and variety of Mur 
sick^ and the proportion is double. One by marshalling the mee* 
tres, and limiting their distaunces hauing regard to the rime or 
Concorde how they go and retume: another by placing euery 
verse, hauing a r^;ard to his measure and quantitie onely, and not 
to his Concorde as to set one short meetre to three long, or foure 
short and two long, or a short measure and a long^ or of diueiy 
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leoAfba with relstioD eoe to siiodier, wbidi maiier of Situatim, 
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sway and so often letnme agajne, as their tunes aie nener lost^ nor 
ont of the eaie^ one conple supplying another so nye and so sud* 
denly y and this is the most vulgar proportion of distance or situa* 

tion, such as vsed Chmteer in his Canteibury taks^ and ^ 

Gauoer in all his -workes, ZZZZD 

Seccmd distance is, when ye passe ouer <me yerse, and ioyne the 
first and the third, and so continue on till an other like 
distance fiill in, and this is also ysuall and common, as 

Third distaunce is, when your rime falleth vpon the fint and 
iburih verse ouerieaping two, this maner is not so com- 
mon but pleasant and allowable inough. 

In which case the two yerses ye leaue out are ready to receiue 
their concoides by the same distaunce or any other ye like better. 
The fourth distaunce is by ouerskipping three yeraes and ligh- 
ting ypcm the fift, this maner is rare and more artificiall then po* 
pular, ynlesse it be in some spedall case, as when 

the meetres be so litde and short as they make 

no shew of any great delay before th^ retume, ^ 

ye shall haue example of both. ^ 

' And these ten litle meeters make but one Esameier at lengths 
•., —, «, — ,. — , — , — , — , «, — , 

There be larger distances also, as when the first 
concord fidleth ypo the sixt yerse, & is yery pleasant 
if they be ioyned. with other distances not so large, as 

There be also, of the seuenth, eig^t, tenth, and twefth distance, 
but thM they may not go thicke, but two or 
three such distaoes seme to proportio a whole 
song, and all betweene must be of other lesse 
distances, and these wide distaunces seme fiv 
coupling of staues, or for to declare high and 
passionate or graue matter, and also for art: Pe^ 
irarch hath giuen ys examples hereof in his 
Cantonij and we by lines of sundry lengths & 
and distances as fcdloweth, 

And all that can be obiected against this wide distance is to say 
that the eare by loosing his concord is not satisfied. So is in deede 
the rude and popular eare but not the kamed^ and therefore the 
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Poet mugt know io whose eare he makefh his rime, and accoin- 
modate himsdie thereto, and not giue snch mnsicke to the mdeand 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 

There is another sort of proportion vsed by Petrarche called the 
Seitinoy not riming as other songs do, but by chusing sixe wordes 

out of which all the whole dittie is made, euery of 

those sixe conunencing and ending his verse by ^ 

course, which restraint U> make the ditUe sensible ^ j 

trill try the makers cunnings as thus* ^ 

Besides all this there is in Situation of the concords two other 
points, one that it go by plaine and cleere compasse not intangled ; 
another by enterweauing one with another by knots, or as it were 
by band, which is more or lesse busie and curious, all as the maker 
wiU double or redouble his rime or concords, and set his distances 
fiurre cmt nigh, of all which I will giue you ocular examples, as thas» 

Concord in 



Plaine compasse ^ ^ Entertangle. 



And first in a Quadreine there are but two proportions, 

— ^ > > > lor foure verses in this last sort coupled, 

>^ y "> are but two Disticks^ and not a staffs qua-' 

dreine or of foure. 

The staflfe of fiue hath seuen proporti<ms as. 







whereof some of them be harsher and vnpleasaunter to the eare 
then other some be. 

The SixaiTie or staJSe of sixe hath ten proportions, wh«rof some 
be vsuall, some not vsuall, and not so sweet one as another* 




The staffe of seuen verses hath seuen proportions, whereof om) 
onely is the vsuall of our vulgar, and kept by our old Poets Chau* 
cer and other in their historical! reports and other ditties t as in the 
last part of them that follow next. 




The 
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• The huiiain or staffe of eight verses, hath eight proportions such 
as the former staffe, and because he is longer, he hath one more 
then the setiaine^ 

The staffe of nine verses hath yet moe then the eight, and the 
staffe often more then the ninth and the twelfth, if such were allow<* 
able in ditties, more then any c^ them all, by reason of his largenesse 
receiuing moe compasses and enterweauings, alwayes considered 
that the very large distances be more artificial!, then popularly 
pleasant, and yet do giue great grace and grauitie, and moue pas« 
sion and afiecUons more vehemently, as it is well to be obs^ued by 
Petrarcha his Canzoni. 

Now ye may perceiue' by these proportions before described, 
that there is a band to be giuen euery verse in a staffs, so as none 
fidlout alone or vncoupled, and this band maketh that the staffe is 
sayd fast and not loose : euen as ye see in buildings of stone or! 
bricke the mason giueth a band, that b a length to two breadths, 
ft vpon necessitie diners other sorts of bands to hold in the worke 
fiist and maintaine the perpendicularitie of the wall : so in any 
stafie of seuen or eight or more verses, the coupling of the moe 
meeters by rime or concord, is the fester band : the fewer the looser 
band, and therfore in a huUeine he that putteth foure verses in 
one concord and foure in another concord, and in a Azaine fiue^ 
sheweth him jelfe more cimning, and also more copious in hiA 
owne language. For he that can find two words of concord, can 
not find foure or fine or sixe, vnlesse he haue his owne language at 
will. Sometime also ye are driuen of necessitie to close and make 
band more then ye would, lest otherwise the staffe should fall 
asunder and seeme two staues : and this is in a staffe of eight and 
ten verses : whereas without a band in the middle, it would seeme 
two quadriens or two quintaines, which is an error that many ma* 
kers slide away with. Yet Chaucer and others in the staffe of se- 
uen and sixe do almost as much a misse, for they shut vp the stafife 
with a distickcy concording with none other verse that went be-» 
fore, and raaketh but a loose rime, and yet bycause of the double 
cadence in the last two verses seme the eare well inough. And as 
there is in euery staffs, band, giuen to the verses by conccNrd more 
or lesse busie : so ia there in some cases a band giuen to eueiy staffe^ 

• • a 
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and that is by one wbtde verse roaning alone throughoot the 6.k 
ot ballade, either in the middle at end of eaerj staff;. The Greek 
called Bach vnconpled rerse EptnumtCy the Ijatines Versus inlerc, 
laris. Now toacbing the Ntoation of measures, there are as man 
or more proportioai of them which I refinre to ihe makers phai 
taaie and choiw, contented with two or three ocolar examples an 
Bomoe. 



Which maner of propoitioa by situatio of measnres gineUi mn 
efficacie to the matter oftentimes then the cononds them seines, an 
both proportitms cfmcurring together as thej needes most, it is i 
much more beantie and force to the hearers mind. 

To finish the learning of this dinision, I wiD set yon downe oi 
example of a dittie written extempore with this denise, sfaewin 
not onely much promptnesse of wit in the maker, but also gie 
aite and a notable memorie. Make me saith this writer to one < 
the companie, so many strokes or lines with your pen as ye wonl 
hane your song containe verses : and let cnery line beare his tmiea 
length, euen as ye would haue your rerse of measure. Suppose i 
fiinre, fine, sixe or eight or more Billables, and set a figure trf ener 
number at th'eiid of the line, whereby ye may knowe his measur 
Then where you will haue your Time or concord to fell, marke 
with a c<Hnpa8t stroke oi semicircle passing uuer those lines, t 
they &rre or neare in distance, as ye haue seene befiire describee 
. And bycause ye shall not thinke the maker hath premecUtated b< 
forehand any such foshioned ditty, do ye your selfe make one ven 
whether it be of perfect or imperfect sense, and ^ue it him fat 
theame to make all the rest vpon : if ye shall perceine the makt 
do keepe the measures and rime as ye hane appmnted him, and Ix 
^es do make his dittie sensible and ensuant to the first verse i 
good reason, then may ye say he is his crafts maister. For if he wei 
iwt of a plentiful discourse, he could not vpon the sudden sh^ie a 
entire dittie vp<Hi your imperfect theame- or pn^iositiMi in on 
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yene. And if he were not oopiom in his lan^dage, he could not 

haue such stoie of wordes at commaundement, as should supplj 

your concords. And if he were not of a maruelous good niemory 

he could not obserue the rime and measures after the distances of 

your limitation, keeping with all grauitie and good sense in the 

whole dittie. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF PaOPOBTION IN FIGURB. 

YouB last proportion is that of figure, so called for that it yelds 
an ocular representation, your meeters being by good sym* 
metric reduced into certaine Geometricall figures, whereby the 
maker is restrained to keepe him within his bounds, and sheweth 
not onely more art, but senieth also much better for briefenesse and 
subtiltie of deuice. And for the same respect are also fittest for 
the pretie amourets in Court to entertaine their seruants and the 
time wifliall, their delicate wits requiring some commendable ex- 
ercise to keepe them from idlenesse. I find not of this proportion 
ysed by any of the Greeke or Latine Poets, or in any vulgar writer, 
sauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge. But being 
in Italie conuersant with a certaine gentleman, who had long tra- 
nailed the Orientall parts of the world, and scene the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tartaric. I being very inquisitiue 
to know of the subtillities of those countreyes, and especially in 
matter of learning and of their Tulgar Poesie, he told me that tiiey 
are in all their inuentions most wittie, and haue the yse of Poesie or 
riming, but da not delight so much as we do in long tedious de* 
scriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in forme of a Lotange 
<»r square, or such other figure, and so engranen in gold, silucr or 
inorie, and sometimes with letters of ametist,. ruble, emenUde or 
topes curiousely cemented and peeced together, they sende them 
ih chaiues, bracelets^ collars and girdles to their mistresses to 
weare for a remembrance. Some fewe measures composed in this 
sort this gentleman gaue me, which I translated word for word and 
as neere as I could ftAlowed both the phrase and the figure, which 
is somewhat hard to performe, becauie of the reBtraint of the figure 
firom which ye may not digresse. At the beginning they wil-seeme 
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HoUiiiig pleasant to an, English eare, but time and Tsage wil make 
them acceptable iaongh, as it doth in all other new gnises, be it fer 
wearing of apparell or otherwise* The formes of your Geometric 
call figures be hereunder represented. 

TheFuzieor TheTri. 
The Losange spindle, called angle, or The Square or The Pillaster, 
called Rombus Romboides Trlcqaet quadrangle or Cillinder 

















The Spire or 

taper, called The Rondel The egge or The Tricquet The Trlcqaet 

piramis or Sphere figure ouall reuerst displayed 





The Taper The Rodel The Lozange The egge The Lozange 
renersed displayed reuersed displayed rabbated 




Of ihe Lozange. 
The Lozange b a most beautifiill figure, & fit for this purpose, 
being in his kind a quadrangle reuerst, with his point ypwaid like 
to a quarrell of glasse the Greekes and Latines both call it Rombus 
which may be the cause as I suppose why they also gaue that name 
to the fish commonly called the Turbot^ who beareth iustly that 
figure^ it ought not to containe aboue thirteene or fifteene, or on^ 

and 
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Sc twentie meetres, '& the longest farnisheih the middle angle, the 
lest passe ypward and downward, still abating their lenses by 
one or two siuables till they come to the point : the Fuzie is of the 
same nature but that he is sharper and slenderer. I will glue vou an 
example or two of those which my Italian friend bestowed ypon 
roe, which as neare as I could I translated into the same figure ob« 
seruing the phrase of the Orientall speach word for word. 

A great £inperor in Tartary who they cal Can, for his good for.! 
tune in the wars & many notable conquests he had made, was sur* 
named Temir CutzclewCj this ma loued the Lady Kermesine^ who 
presented him returning fro the coquest of Corasoon (a great king- 
dom adioyning) with this Lozange made in letters of rubies & dia. 
mants entermingled thus 

Sound 

O Harpe 
Shfil Ue out 
Temir the itout 
Rider who with tharpe 
Trenching blade of bright Steele 
Hath made hi$ Jiercett foes to feele 
All such as fvrouMht him shame or harme 
The strength if Aw hroiue right armef 
CUauing hmrd domne vtUo the e^ 
The ram ikadles of his enemies^ 
Much honor hath he txmne 
By doughtie dudes - done 
In Cora soon 
And ail the 
Worlde 
Bounds 

To which Can Temir answered in Fuiie, with Utters of EmerMs and Ametisti art^ 
ficiaikf cut and entermingled^ thus 



Sore batailes 
Manfully fought 
In Houddy fields 
With brigkt blade in hand 
Hath Temir wfon if font to yeld 
Many a Ceptaine strong and stouie 
And many a king his Crowns to vtwk^ 
Conquering large countrm and tandf 
Yet ne uer wanne I vt cto rie, 
I neake it to my rreate glo rie. 
So deare and ioy fuU vn to m 
Am when I did first con quere thee 
O Kerme sine, of all myiM foes 
The most erudl^ qf aU myne woes 
The smartat, the sweetest 
My proude Con quest 
Ikfy ri chett pray 
once a daye 
Lend me thy sight 
Whose only light 
Keepes me 

AUue. N 
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Of the Triangle or Triquet. 

The Triangle ig an halfe square, Lo%ange or Fuzie parted Tpon 
the crosse angles : and so his base being brode and histopnairow, 
it receaueth meetres of many sizes one shorter then another: and 
ye may yse this figure standing or renersed, as thus. 

A certaine great Saltan of Persia called Ribuika^ entertajmes b 
lone tlie Lady Selamour^ sent her this triqaet renest pitionily be. 
moning his estate, all set in merqnetiy with letters of blew Sa|ifaire 
and To|ia8 artificially cat and entermingled. 

Selamour dearer tkan ki$ owne Jifef 

To thf di stresied wretch cap ttue^ 

JRt Inuka wkome late ly ent 

Moit cru d fy thou pent 

With thy dead ly dart^ 

ThtU paire ff itarrei 

Shi iting a forte 

Tume from me^ to me 

Thai Itna^Sf may not 9ee 

The tmtUf the loure 

That lead and drime 

Me to die to Hue 

jyiteyeathrite 

In one 

haure. 

To which Selamour to make the match egall, and the figure entire, 

answered in a standing Triqaet richly eqgranen with letters of like 

stuie. 

Power 

Of death 

Nor of life 

Hath Selamourf 

With Godt it U rife 

To geue imd bereue hfeathf 

I may for pitie perehaunce 

2% hit liiertie re itore^ 

Vpon thine othe with thit penaknce^ 

That whilethouHuett thou neuer loue no more. 

This condition seeming to Saltan Ribuska yery hard to performe, 
and crueU to be enioyned him, doeth by another figore in Taper, sigoi- 
fjlng hope, answere the Lady Selamour , which dittie for lack of time I 
translated not. 

Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramis. 

The Taper is the longest and sharpest triangle that is, & while 
he moants vpward he waxeth continually more slender, taking 
both his figure and name of the fire, whose flame if ye niarke it, is 
alwaies pointed, and naturally by his forme couets to dymbe : the 

Greekes 
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Gieekes caO bim Pjnaniis of ^ip. The Latines in vse of Archite- 
cture call him Obdiscus^ it holdeth the altitude of six ordinary tri- 
angles, and in metrifying his base can not well be larger then a 
meetre of six, therefore in his altitude he wil require diners rabates 
to hold so many siaes of meetres as shall seme for his composition, 
for neare the toppe there wilbe roome litle inough for a meetre of 
two sillables, and sometimes of one to finish the point. I haue set 
you downe one or two examples to try how ye can disgest the 

maner of the deuise. Irom God thefountmne of all good, are 

Her Mmatief/or many parts in her moit deriued into thetPorldaU^withingt : and 
mSkandvertwminahire to hefound, rer vpom her m aiett ie aU the good fortunet- 
iembled to the iDire,Yemutt begin beneath any worldly creature can be fumiiht 
according to the nature €f the deniee with. Reade dowwrnard according to 

tkt nature ef the deuiee. 



Skie. 1 

Asturd 9 
til the 
aemrde. 



And better. 
And richer, 
Miuch greter, 

\AVwn Cf .enmr 
Aficr ai» iier 
For to «4»re 
lAkeftmme Mjire 
In forme ff spire 



To mount on hie^ 
Con ti nu at fy 
With trauel Sf teen 
Most gratious queen 
Ye haue made a vow & 
S/bcvt vs plainly how 
Notfained but true, 
Toeuery mans vem. 
Shining eleereinyoss 
Of so might an hope, 
Eiuen thus ^oertewe 



Vanish out of our sight 
mi his fine top be quite 
To Taper in the wre 
Endeuors soft orndfiire 
By his kindfy nature 

2 'tall comeh stature 
he as this /aire figure 



6 
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1 God 
On 
Hie 

9 From 
Aboue 
SendslouCf 
WisedomCf 
lu slice 
Cou raf^e. 
Bows tte. 
And doth geue 
Al that Hue, 
l^e 4r breath 
Harts esc heltk 
Childre, weUk 
BeoMity stregth 
RestfiiU age. 
And at length 
A mild death, 
4 He doeth bestow 
All mens fortunes 
Both high 4r lorn 
And the best things 
That earth ca haue 
Or mankind cramt. 
Good queens ^kings 
Fi nally is the same 
Who gaue you (mada) 
Sgfson qf this Crowne 
with poure soueraifne 
Impug noble rtjght, 
Redoubtable mifht. 

Most prosperous ratgne 
Etemall re nowme. 
And that your chi/rfeet is 
Sure hope qf heauens bUs* 
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The Pillery Paiaster or CtUinder. 
The Piller is a figure among all the rest of the GeometricaO 
most beawtifully in respect that he b tall and vpright and of one 
bignesse from the bottom to the toppe. In Architecture he is con- 
sidered with two accessarie parts, a pedestall or base, and a chapter 
or head, the body is the shaft. Bj this figure is signified stay, sup- 
port, rest, state and magnificence, your dittie then being reduced 
into the forme of a Piiler, his base will require to beare the breath 
of a meetre of six or seuen or eight sillables : the shaft of fbure : the 
chapter egall with the base, of this proportion I will giue you one 
or two examples which may suflbe. 



Her Maiettie retemhUd to the enmmed 
piller, Te mu$t read vpward. 



PhOo to the Lady Calia^ tendeth thu 
Odolet cfhitr prmfwt m forme ff a FU' 
Ur, which ye mmt read 




It hlute tpith immortaliiie* 
Her trymut top of all ye tee^ 
GarntMh the croame 
Her iuit renowne 
Chapter and headt 
Part$ that maintain 
And womanhead 
Hermayden rnigne 
In te gri tie: 
In ho nour and 
trUh ve ri tie: 
Her roundjiet itand 
Stregthen the ttate, 

Sf their increau 
ith out de hate 
Concord and peace 
Of her tup portf 
They be the bate 
With ttedfastnette 
Vertue and grace 
Stay and comfort 
Of Albiont reit, 
The tounde Pillar 
And teene a Jarre 
It pkdnely exprett 
Tail ttatdy and ttrayt 
By thit no ble pour trayt 



Thy Princely port and Maiettie 

It my ter rene dei tie, 

7%y wit and tence 

T%e ttreame 4* tource 

2f e lo guence 
nd deepe ditcaurtp 
Thy faire eyet are 
Mf bnght hadttarref 
Tny tpeache a darte 
Perdng my harte^ 
Thy face a lat^ 
Jify loo king glattCf 
Thy hue fy looket 
My prayer booketp 
T/i^ pleatant cheare 
My tunthine cleare^ 
Tiy ru JuU mgkt 
My darke midnight, 
~~hf will the ttent 
or my con tent, 
Ihf glo rye flour 
Of myne ho nour^ 
Thy hue doth giue 
The ^e I lyue. 
Thy lyfe it U 
Mine earthly htiese : 

But grace Srfauour in thine eter. 

My bodiet toule Sf toult paradite. 



The 
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TAe RoundeU or Spheare. 
The most excellent of all the figures Geometrical is the round 
for his manj perfections. First because he is euen 8c smooth, with- 
out any angle, or interruption, most voluble and apt to tume, and 
to continue motion, which is the author of life : he contejneth in 
him the commodious description of euery other figure, & for his 
ample capacitie doth resemble the world or vniuers, & for his in- 
defiaiter.esse hauing no speciall place of beginning nor end, bea« 
reth a similitude with God and etemitie. Thb figure hath three 
principall partes in his nature and yse much considerable : the cir- 
cle, the beame, and the center. The circle is his largest compasse or 
circumference : the center is his middle and indiuisible point : the 
beame is a line stretching directly from the circle to the center, ft 
contrariwise from the center io the circle. By this description our 
maker may fashion his meetre in Roundel, either with the circum- 
ference, and that is circlewise, or from the circSference, that is, like 
a beame, or by the circumference, and that is ouerthwart abd dya- 
metrally from one side of the circle to the other. 

A gentrall resemblance of the SoundeU to Godf the world 

and the Sueene. 

All and whole f and euery and one^ 

Singloy iimploy eche wherOy alone^ 

These be counted as Clerkes can telly 

True propertiesy of the RoundeU, 

His still turning by consequence 

And change^ doe breede both life and senee. 

Timoy measure of stirre and resty 

Is also by his course exprest. 

How swift the circle stirre aboue^ 

His center point doeth neuer moue : 

All things that euer were or bOy 

Are closde in his eoncauitie* 

And though he be, still turnde and tosty 

No roome there wants nor none is lost. 

7^ RoundeU hath no boneh or angle y 

Which may his course stay or entangle, 

T%e furthest part of all kis spheare y 

N iij 
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Is equatlg both far re ami neare. 
So doth none other figure fare 
Where natures chattels closed are : 
And beyond this wide compasse^ 
There is no body nor no piaee^ 
Nor any wit that comprehends^ 
Where it begins^ or where it ends: 
And therefore all men doe agree^ 
That it purports eternitie. 
God aboue the heauens so hie 
Is this Roundelly in world the skie^ 
Vpon earth she^ who beares the bell 
Ofmaydes and Queenes^ is this Roundell: 
All and whole and euer alone^ 
Single^ sans peere^ simple^ and one^ 



A speciall and particular resemblaace of her M aiestie 

to the Roundell. 

First her authoriiie regall 

Is the circle compassing all : 

The dominion great and large 

Which God hath geuen to her charge : 

Within which most spatious bound 

She enuirons her people round^ 

Retaining them by oth and liegeance. 

Within the pale of true obeysance : 

Holding imparked as it were^ 

Her people like to hoards of deere. 

Sitting among them in the middes 

Where she allowes and bannes and bids 

In what fashion she list and whenj 

The seruices of all her men. 

Out of her breast as from an eycy 

Issue the rayes incessantly 

Of her iusticoj bountie and might 

Spreading abroad their beames so bright^ 

And refiect noty till they attaine 



T%e 
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The fardeit pari of her domaine. 
And makes eche subieei clearel^ see^ 
Whai he is bounden for to be 
To God his Prince and common weailh^ 
His neighbourj kinred and to himselfe. 
The same centre and middle pricke^ 
Whereto our deedes are drest so thieke^ 
From ail the parts and outmost side 
Of her Monarchic large and wide, 
Also fro whence reflect these rayes, 
Twentie hundred maner of wayes 
Where her will is them to conuey 
Within the circle of her suruey. 
So is the Queene of Briton ground, 
Beame, circle, center of all my round. 

Of the square or quadrangle equUater. 
The square is of all other accompted the figure of most sollidi- 
tie and stedfiistnesse, and for hb owne stay and firmitie requireth 
none other base then himsdfe, and therefore as the roundell or 
Spheare is appropriat to the heauens, tfie Spire to the element of 
the fire : the Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water : 
so is the square for his inconcussable steadinesse likened to the 
earth, which perchaunce might be the reason that the Prince of 
Philosophers in his first booke of the Ethicks, termeth a constant 
minded man, euen egal and direct on all sides, and not easUy ouer- 
throwne by eueiy title aduersitie, hominem quadrats, a square roan. 
Into this figure may ye reduce your ditties by vsing no moe yerses 
then your yerse is of sOlabies, which will make him fiill out 
square, if ye go aboue it wil grow into the figure Trapezion, which 
b some portion longer then square. I neede not giue you any ex- 
ample, bycause in good arte all your ditties, Odes & Epigrapimes 
should keepe & not exceede the nomber of twelue verses, and the 
longest yerse to be of twelue sillables & not aboue, but ynder that 
number as much as ye will. 

The figure Ouall. 
This figure taketh his name of an egge, and also as it is thought 
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his first origine, and is as it were a bastard or imperfect rounde 
declining toward a longitude, and yet keeping within one line for 
his periferie or copipasse as the rounde, and it seemeth that be re* 
ceiueth this formic not as an imperfisction by any impedimait vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wisedome and pro* 
uidence of nature for the commoditie of generation in such of her 
creatures as bring not forth a liuely body (as do foure footed beasts) 
but in stead thereof a certaine quantitie of shapelesse matter con- 
tained in a vessell, which after it is sequestred from the dames bo- 
dy receiueth life and perfection, as in theeggesof birdes, fishes, and 
serpents : for the matter being of some quantitie, and to issue out 
at a narrow place, for the easie passage thereof, it must of necessitie 
beare such shape as might not be sharpe and greeuous to passe as 
an angle, nor so large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out 
with one part moe then other as the rounde, therefore it must be 
slenderer in some part, & yet not without a rotunditie & smooth* 
nesse to glue the rest an easie deliuerie. Such is the figure Ouall 
whom for his antiquitie, digmtie and yse, 1 place among the rest 
of the figures to embellish our proportions i of this sort are dluem 
of Anacreons ditties, and those other of the Grecian Liricks, who 
wrate wanton amorous deuises, to solace their witts with all, and 
many times they would (to giue it right shape of an egge) deuide a 
word in the midst, and peece out the next verse with the other 
balfe, as ye may see by perusing their meetres. 

When 1 wrate of these deuices, I smQed with my selfe, thinking 
that the readers would do so to, and many of them say, that such 
trifles as these might well haue bene spared, considering the world 
is full inough of them, and that it is pitie mens heades should be 
fedde with such vanities as are io none edification nor instruction, 
either of morall vertue, or otherwise behoofiuU for the common 
wealth, to whose seruice (say they) we are all borne, and not to fill 
and replenish a whole world full of idle toyes. To which sort of 
reprehendours, being either all holy and mortified to the world, 
and therfore esteeming nothing that sauoureth not of Theologie, 
or altogether graue and worldly, and therefore caring for nothing 
but matters of pollicie, & discourses of estate, or all giuen to thrift 
aild passing for none art that is not gainefull and lucratiue, as the 

sciences 
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sciences of the Law, Phisicke and marchaundise s to 'these I mW 
giae none other aunswere then referre them to the many trifling 
poemes of Horner^ Ouidj FirgUl^ Catullus and other notable 
writeiB of former ages, which were not of any grauitie or seri- 
onsnesse, and many <rf them full of impudicitie and ribandrie, 
as are not these of oars, nor for any good in the world should haue 
bene: and yet those trifles are come from many former siecles 
Tnto our times, vncontrolled or condemned or supprest by any 
Pope or Patriarch or other seuere censor of the ciuill manets of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permitted as the conuenient solaces 
and recreations of mans wit. And as 1 can not denie but these 
conceits of mine be trifles : no ksse in very deede be all the most 
serious studies of man, if we shall measure grauitie and lightnesse 
by the wise mans ballance who after he had considered of all the 
|Mofimndest artes and studies among men, in th^ende cryed out 
with this Epyphoneme, Fanitaivaniiaium^ omnia 'oaniias* Whose 
authoritie if it were not sufEcient to make me beleeue so, I could 
be content with DemocrUus rather to condemne the vanities of 
our life by derision, then as JieradUus with teares, saying with 
fliat merrie Greeke thus. 

Omnia sunt risus^ sunt puluis^ ijr omnia nil sunt. 

Res hominum eunctm, nam raiione earent.- 
Thus Englished, 

AU is hut a iesty all dusty all not worth two peason : 

For why in mans matters is neither rime nor reason. 
. Now passing fran these courtly trifles, let vs talke of our scho* 
lastical toyes, that is of the Grammaticail versifying of the Greeks 
and Latines and see whether it might be reduced into our RngMsh 
arte or no. 

CHAP. XII. 

BOW IF ALL BtAMSR OF IOHAIVB IMMOUATIOlft WSRB HOT TBRT SCAIT* 

DALOV8, tPlECIALLT IN THB LAWBfl OP AHT LAHGAGB OE 

ABTB, TBB VtB OF THB GRBBKB ABD LATIMB FBBTB 

MIGHT BB BROUGHT INTO OUR YULGAR FOB- 

lIBy ABD WITH GOOD GRACB IBOUOR. 

Now neuerthelesse albeit we haue before alledged that our 
Tulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes monosiSa" 
bkj and little vpon polysiUables doth hardly admit the trse of those 
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fine inaented feele of the Greeks ft Latines, and that foi the most 
part wise and graue men doe naturallj mislike with all sodaine in- 
nouations specially of lawes (and this the law of our auncient En- 
glish Poesie) and therefore latelj before we imputed it to a nice & 
scholasticall curiositie in such makers as hane sought to bring into 
ojir vu^r Poesie some of the auncient feete, to wit the DactUe in-* 
to verses exametersj as he that translated certaine bookes of Virgin 
Eneydos in such measures ft not vncommendably : if I should now 
say otherwise it would make me seeme contradietorie to my selfe, 
yet fat the information of our yong makers, and pleasure of all o- 
tliers who be delighted in noueltie, and to th'intent we may hot 
seeme by ignorance or ouersight to omit any point of subtiUitae, 
materiall or necessarie to our vulgar arte^ we will in this present 
chapter & by our own idle obseruations shew how one may easi- 
ly imd commodiously lead all those feete of the aancients into our 
vulgar langage. And if mens eares were not perchaunce to dain- 
tie, or their iudgementes ouer partiall, would peraduenture no^ 
thing at all misbecome our arte, but make in our meetres a more 
pleasant numerositie then now is. Thus farre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond, to th^intent to shew some singulari- 
tie in our arte that euery man hath not heretofore obserued, and 
(her maiesty good liking always had) whether we make the com- 
mon readers to laugh or to lowre, all is a matter, since our intent 
is not so exactlie to prosecute the purpose, nor so earnestly, as to 
thinke it should by authority of our owne iudgemeut be general- 
ly applauded at to the discredit of our forefathers maner of vul- 
gar Poesie, or to the alteration or peraduenture totall destruction 
of the same, which could not stand with any good discretion or 
curtesie in vs to attempt, but thus much I say, that by some leasu- 
rable trauell it were no hard matter to induce all their auncioit 
feete into vse with vs, and that it should proue very agreable to the 
eare and well according with our ordinary times and pronuncia- 
tion, which no man could then iustly mislike, and that is to allow 
euery word polisitlabh one long time of necessitie, which should be 
where his sharpe accent falls in our owne ydiome most aptly and 
naturally, wherein we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
and Latines, who made not their sharpe accent any necessary pro- 
Ion- 
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longation of their times, but vsed such Billable sometimes long 
faometiro^ short at their pleasure. The other sillables of any word 
where the sharpe accent fell not, to be accompted of such time and 
guantitie as his ortographie would best beare haaing regard to 
bimselie, or to his next neighbour, word, bounding him on either 
side, namely to the smobthnes & hardnesse of the siilaUe in his vt- 
lerance, which is occasioned altogether by his ortographie & sci- 
tuation as in this word [dAyiy\ the first sillable for his vsuall 
and sharpe acccntes sake to be alwayes long, the second for 
his flat accents sake to be alwayes short, and the rather for his 
ortographie J bycause if he goe before another word commencing 
with a Yowell not letting him'tobe eclipsed, his ytterance is easie 
& currant, in this trissillable [dmingirdus'] the first to be long, th*o- 
ther two short for the same causes. In this word [dSngiroSsnesse'] 
the first & last to be both long, bycause they receiue both of them 
the sharpe accent, and the two middlemost to be short, in these 
words [reniedie'] & [remedilesse'] the time to follow also the accent, 
so as if it please better to set the sharpe accent vpo [re] then vpon 
[dye"] that sillable should be made long and i conuersoy but in this 
word [remedilesse] bycause many like better to accent the sillable 
[me] the the sillable [tes] therfore I leaue him for a comon sillable 
to be able to receiue both a long and a short time as occasion shall 
seme. The like law I set in these wordes [reuocable'] [recouerable'] 
[irreuocable'] [ir'recouerable] for sometime it sounds better to say 
riud cabll then rl uoc&btt^ recSutr abll the rtcoulr dbU for this 
one thing ye must alwayes marke that if your time fall either by 
reason of his sharpe accet or otherwise ypon the pemUtiniay ye shsd 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycause such termina- 
tios are not geazon, but if the' 1^ time fiiU vpo the antepenulttma 
ye shall not finde many wordes to match him in his termination, 
which is the cause of his concord or rime, but if you would let 
your long time by his sharpe accent fall aboue the antepenulttma 
as to say [cbuliriiblS] ye shall seldome or perchance neuer find one 
to make yp rime ynth him ynlesse it be badly and by abuse, and 
therefore in all such long polisiUables ye doe commonly giue two 
sharpe accents, and thereby reduce him into two feete as in this 
word [rem& i^aiUM] which makes a couple of good Dactils^ and 
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ced woaUdo, for it were an iUfauored dtuHl to say. 
Bui n6ne 9fy us Ull trhog* 
Theiefiire whensoeuer jour words will not make a smooth da^ 
ctiiy ye must alter them or their situations, or elsetume them to o- 
iher feete that may better beare their maner of sound and- ortho* 
graphiet or if the word be pofysUlabk to deuide him, and to make 
him seme by peeces, that heoooldnotdo whole and entieriy* And 
no doubt by like consideration did the Gieeke & Lattne versifiera 
feshion all their feete at the first to be of sundry timesyand the sdfe 
same sillable to be sometime long and sometime short for the earn 
better satisfiustion as hath bene before remebred*. Now also wheraa 
I said before that our M Saxon English for his many monosiilables 
did not naturally admit the Vse of the ancient feete in our vulgar 
measures so aptly as in those languages which stood most rpon 
poHsiUabkSy I sayd it in asort truly, but now 1 must recant and con* 
fesse that our Normane English which hath growen since fViUiam 
the Gonquerour doth admit any of the atmoient feete, by rea*' 
son of the many polysUlables euen to sixe and seauen in one word, 
which we at this day vse in our most ordinarie language t and 
which corruption hath bene occasioned chiefly by the peeuish af- 
fectation not of the Notmans them selues, but of clerks and scho« 
lers or secretaries long since, who not content with the vsual Nor- 
mane or Saxon w(»d, would conuert the very Latine and Greeke 
word Into vulgar French, as to say innumerable for innombrable, 
reuocable, irreuocable, irradiation,, dep(^ulatio & such like, which 
are not naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines, and 
without any imitatum at all : which therefore were long time de» 
spised for inkehome termes, and now be reputed the best 8t most 
delicat of any other^ Of which & many other causes of corruption 
of our speach we haue in another place more amply discoursed, 
but by this meane we may at this day very weH receiue the aunci- 
ent feete metricaU of the Greeks and Latines sauing those that be 
superflous as be all the feete aboue the triisiUMej which the old 
Grammarians idly inuented and distinguisht by speciall names, 
whereas in deede the same do stand compoimded with the inferi- 
our feete, and therefore some d them were called by the names of 

didactUusy dispondeus and disiambus : all which feete as I say we may 
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yeares after the first reception of wordes in their aeneiall times^ 
was driuen o£ necessiitie to accept them in such quantities as they 
were left him and therefore said. 

armd ui rumqie ed no tro ie qui 
pnmdi db oris. 
Neither truel j doe I see any other reason in that lawe (though 
in other rules of shortning and prolonging a sillable there may be 
reason) but that it stands ypon bare tradition. Such as the Cabalists 
auouch in their mysticall constructions Theologicall and others^ 
saying that they receaued the same from hand io hand from the 
first parent Adam^ Abraham and others, which I will giue. them 
leaue alone both to say and beleeue for me, thinking rather that 
they haue bene the idle occupations, or perchaunce the malitious 
and craflie constructions of the TalmudistSj and others of the He- 
brue clerks to bring the world into admiration of their lawes and 
]Beligion. Now peraduenture with ys Englishmen it be some- 
what too late to admit a new inuention of feete and times that 
6ur forefathers neuer ysed nor neuer obserued tiU this day, either in 
their measures or in their pronuntiation, and perchaunce will 
seeme in ys a presumptuous part to attempt, considering also it 
would be hard to find many men to like of one mans choise in the 
limitation of times and quantities of words, with which not one, 
but euery eare is to be pleased and made a particular iudge, being 
most truly sayd, that a multitude or comminaltie is hard to please 
and easie to ofiend, and therefore I intend not io proceed any fur- 
ther in this curiositie then to shew some small subtillitie that any 
other hath not yet done, and not by imitation but by obseruation, 
nor to th^intent to haue it put in execution in our yulgar Poesie, 
but to be pleasantly scanned ypon, as are all nonelties so friuolous 
and ridiculous as it« 

CHAP. xni. 

▲ MORS PARTICULAR DBCIJkRATIOir OF THE METRIGALL FSBTB OF THE 
AMCIBNT POETS GREEKS AMD LATINS AND CHIEFLY 
OF THE FBBTB OF TWO TIMES. 

XuEiR Grammarians made a great multitude of feete, 1 wot not 
to what huge number, and of so many siases as their woides 
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ifere of length, namely sixe suBes, vheieaB in deede, the metricaD 
fisete are but twelue in nnmtier, wherof foufe cmly be of two times, 
and eight of three times, the rest compounds of the premised two 
sorts, euen as the Arithmetical! numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of these feete will 
be commodiously receiued with ys, I say ail the whole twelue, for 
first for the foote spandeus of two long times ye haue these English 
wordes mSmingj nudmghij nuschaunce^ and a number moe whose or- 
tographie may direct your iudgement in this point: for your 
Trocheus of a long and short ye haue these wordes mantr^ broHUf 
takiuj bodiif membiry and a great many moe if their last siUables a- 
but not ypon the consonant in the ^b^inning of another word, 
and in these whether they do abut or no voUttey iBittCj sorrihK>y Mr* 
rHWj ft such like, which end in a yowell for your Iambus of a short 
and a long, ye haue these wordes [riHore] [rhnorse] [disire] [fti- 
^re] and a thousand besides. For your foote pirrichhis or of two 
short silables ye haue these words [m^irfe] [m^iy'] [_pMe] [slUi] 
and others of that ccmstitution or the like : for your feete of three 
times and fiM jrour daciiUf ye haue these wordes & a number moe 
pSRhice^ i^mplirdncejVVotndnheddfiUitteydaungirduSy diidUfbU&O' 
therv. For your mohssusy of all three long, ye haue a member of 
wordes also and specially most of your participles actiue, as pera- 
tttngy 4&spbiBngj endentmgy and such like in ortogmphie : for your a- 
napesius of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as mdrSfcUy mdrdtesscy rlmdnenty hdRnesse. For your foote In- 
bracchus of all three short, ye haue very few trissiUablesy because 
the sharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation, which els would be by ortographie short as, [mirilj/'] [mu 
nicn] ft such like. For your foote bacchius of a short & two long ye 
haue these and the like words trisiiUables [^Umenttng'] [r(tqUestittg'] 
[renouncing'] [ripeniance] [inuring']. For your (oc^ aniibacchiusy 
of two long and a short ye haue these wc^es [fmiUchi] [impugn 
nid] and others many : For your amphimacer that is a long a short 
and a long ye haue these wordes and many moe [ixcellint] [tmi- 
nini] and speciaOy such as be propre names of persons or townes 
or other things and namely Welsh wordes : for your foote amphu 
bracchus, of a short, a long and a short, ye haue these wordes and 

many 
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many like to these [r&lf /&/] IdiBghtflUt^ [rlpfisilt] [lifaiiiil«r] 
{Aiomlfl] so as for want of English wordes if your eare be not 
to daintie and your rules io precise, ye neede not be without the 
^neiricaU feete of the ancient Poets such as be most pertinent and 
not superfluous. This is (ye will perchaUnce say) my singalair 
opinion : then ye shall see how well I can maintaine it. First the 
quantitie of a word comes either by (preelectbn) without reason 
or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient Gieekes and 
iatines did in many Wordes, but not in all, or by (election) with 
reason as they did in some, and not a few. And a sound is 
drawen at length either by the infirmitie of the touhg, because the 
word or siUable is of such letters as hangs long in .the palate or 
lippes ere he will come forth, or because he is accented and tuned 
hier and sharper then another, whereby he somewhat bbscureth 
flie other sillables in the same word that be not accented so high, in 
both these cases we will establish our siilable long, contrariwise 
the shoitning of a siilable is, when his sounde or accent happens to 
be heauy and flat, that is to foil away speedily, and as it were inau* 
dible, or when he is made of such letters as be by nature slipper Sc 
Toluble and smoothly passe' from the mouth. And the yowell is 
alwayes more easily dcliuered then the ccmsonant : and of conso- 
nants, the liquide more then the mute, & a single consonant more 
then a double, and one more then twayne coupled together : all 
which points were obsemed by the Greekes and Latinos, and al- 
lowed for maximes in versifying. Now if ye will examine these 
foure bissiUables \fenmanf\ [rlmaine] [rendlr] [rftnH] for an ex- 
ample by which ye may make a generall rule, and ye shall finde, 
that they aunswere our first resolution. First in [remnant] [renf\ 
bearing the sharpe accent and hauing hb consonant abbut ypoa 
another, soundes long. The siilable [nani] being written with two 
oosooants must needs be accompted the same, besides that [nanf\ 
by his Latin originall is 1^, viz. [remanau.'] , Take tins word [re^ 
maine] because the last siilable beaies the sharpe accent, he is long 
in the eare, and [re] being the first Billable, passing obscurely away 
with a flat accent b short, besides that [re] by his Latine originall 
and also by hb ortographie b short. Thb word [raukr] bearing 
the sharpe accet ypon {ren] makes it long, the siQaUe ider] foiling 

p 
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away swiftly ft being abo writtS ■mUh a liagle cosooant or Itqoidt 
is short and makes the trockeiu. This void [rinlf] haaing both 
siUables sliding and slipper make the foote Pirrichiuj, because if bt 
be truly vttered, he beues in maner no sharper accent vpo the cos 
then the other siUable, bat be in eSect t^l in time and tune, as is 
dso the Spondeut. And because they be not written with any hard 
or harsh consoaanis, I do allow them both for short Billables^ or to 
be vsed fiir common, - acc(»diiig as their sitnatiiHi and place with 
other words ihall be : and as I bane named to yon bnt onely fimic 
words for an example, so may ye find ont by diligent obseniatkn 
foaie hmtdred if ye will. But of all your words bissiUahles the moat 
part naturally do make the foot lanAut, many the TrochttUy fewer 
the Spondeuif fewest of all the Pirrichius, because ia him the dutpe 
accent (if ye fellow the rules of your accent, as we haue presnppo^ 
aed) doth make a litle oddes : and ye shall &m1 renes made all <tf 
momonllableif and do very well, but lightly they be lambickes, by- 
came for the nuwe part the accent follea durpe vpon euery second 
vord rather then contrariwise, as this of Sir Thomaa Wial^f 

I J*nd$ nd paaoe ind git mUewarr.eli don^ . 

Iftpre andhope, and burnc ondfreete like ite. 
And some rerses where the sharpe accent fellcs vpcn the fint 
and third, and so make the verse wholly TVochaicie, as thii«, 
Worke not, m> lur, miMk tkj) Jriend mrjoai karwK 

TVy but, trutt notf all tkat apeako thee to fuire. 
And BOQte verses made of monmiUablet and bistillatlet eotM^aced, 
as this <^ th'Eailes, 

Win» raging hue tsitk extremo paine 
And this 

A fairer beart offreiker kue bekeld I never none. 

And smne verses made all of bitiiUebUt and others all oftrittillo' 

bUsy and others oipoUtUlabUs egally increasing and of diaers qoui' 

tiUes, and sundry situations, as in this of our owne, made to daunt 

the insolence (rf'a beantiiiill woman. 

Britth beauty bloitome daily fading 

Morne, neone, and cue tn age and eke in eld 

Dangerotu diidainefull pleatanflg pertwading 

Svie to gripe but eombreui to weld 

Far 
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For slender botiome hard and heauy lading 

Gay for a while j but little while durable 

Suspicious^ incertainoj irreuoeabUj 

O sinee thou art b^ triaU not to trust 

Wisedome it isj and it is also iust 

To sound the stemme before the tree be fold 

That iSf since death will driue vs all to dust 

To leaue thy loue ere that we be eompeld. 
In which ye haue your first yene all of bissHlables and of the fool 
trocheus. The gecond aU of monasillables^ and all of the foote lasn^' 
bus J the third all of trissiUablesy and all of the foote dactHuSy your 
fourth of one bissillahle^ and two manosiUables interlarded, ihe fift 
of one manosillable and two bissillables enterlaced, and the rest of 
other sortes and scituations, some by d^rees encreaaing, aome di* 
miniahuig : which example I hane set downe to let yon perceive 
what pleasant nnmerosity in the measure and disposition of your 
words in a meetre may be contriued by curious wits ft these with 
other like were the obseruations of the Greeke and Latine yersi* 

£er8* 

CHAR XIIII. 

OF TOUR VEST OF THASE TI1EB8, AMD FIBtT OF THB UkCTtU 

Your feete of three times by prescription of the Latine Gram«> 
mariens are of eight sundry proportions, for some notable dif* 
ference appearing in euery sQlable of three fidling in a word of that 
sixe: but because abome tfie oftffpefiffAtma there was (amog the La. 
tines) none accent auditde in any long wonl^ therfore to deuise any 
foote of I^r measure then of three times was to them but super* 
fluous : because all aboue the number of three are but oompoun* 
ded of thdr inferiours. Omitting therefore to speake of these lar* 
ger feete, we say that of all your feele of three times the DaetiU is 
most ysuali and fit for our yulgar meeter, & most agreeable to the 
eaie, speciaUy if ye ouerlade not your yerse with too many of them 
but here and th^ enterlace a Iambus or some other foote of two 
times to giue him grauitie and stay, as in this quadrein IVimeter 
or ci three measures. 

RenMr Ugdine nUe UbMle 

Und set yoUr capiiue free* 

• • 
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GloridHi is thM victMe 
Conquirdurs use ttHth HfHHe, 

Where ye see euerjr verse is all of a measure, and jret ynegall in 
nomber of sillables : for the second verse b bat df sixe siUables, 
where the rest are of eight. Bnt the reason is for that in three of the 
same verses are tv/o DactUs a peece, which abridge two silhbles in 
enery verse : and so maketh the longest euen with the shortest. Ye 
may note besides by the first verse, how much better some bissiUa' 
btc becommeth to peece out an other longer foote then another 
word doth : for in place of [render] if ye had sayd [restore] it had 
marred the DactUj and of necessitie driuen him out at length to be 
a verse Iambic of foure feet, because [render] is naturally a JVocheus 
& makes the first two times of a dactiL [Restore] is naturally a la* 
bus J & in this place could not possibly haue made a pleasant dactit* 

Now againe if ye will say to me that these two words [libertie] 
and [eonquerours] be not precise Dactils by the Latine rule. So 
much will 1 confesse to, but since they go currant inough vpon the 
tongue, and be so vsually pronounced, they may passe wel inough 
for Dactils in our vulgar meteers, & that is inough for me, seeking 
but to fashion an art, & not to finish it : which time only & custom 
haue authoritie to do, specially in all cases of language as the Poet 
hath wittily remembred in this verse — si volet vsusy 

Quern penes arbitrium est 6f vis df norma ioquendi. 

The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir TTiomas Wiat made 
among other this verse Pentameter and often sillables. 
What holy graue {alas) what sepulcher 

But if I had had the making of him, he should haue bene of de- 
uen sillables and kept his measure of fine still, and would so haue 
ruiine more pleasantly a great deale : for as he is how, though he be 
euen he seemes odde and defectiue, for not well obseruing the na- 
tural accent of euery word, and this would haue bene soone holpen 
by inserting one monostUable in the middle of the verse, and drawing 
another sillable in the beginning into a Dacti/j this word [hofy] 
bdng a good [Pifriciius] Sc very well seruing the iurhe, thus, 

What hSlte graue A las whdt fit s^pitlchSr. 
Which verse if ye peruse throughout ye shall finde him after the 
first dactil all Trochaick & not lambicy nor of any other foot of two 

times. 
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times. But perchance if ye would seeme yet more curious, in place 
of these foure Trocheus ye might induce other feete of three times, 
as to make the three Billables next following the daciilf the foote 
[^amphimacer] the last word \_Sept4lcher'] the foote \_amphibracus'] 
leaning the other midle word for a [^Iambus] thus. 

W%ai hSlte graue d la$ whUi fit siptdckHr. 
If ye aske me further why I make [vchaf] first long & after short 
in one verse, to that I satisfied you before, that it is by reason of his 
accent sharpe in one place and flat in another, being a commo mo^ 
nosillablcj that is, apt to receiue either accent, & so in the first place 
reoeining aptly the sharpe accent he is made long : afterward recei- 
uing the flat accent more aptly the the sharpe, because the sillable 
precedent [/cu] ytterly distaines him, he is made short & not long, 
& that with very good melodie, but to haue giuen him the sharpe 
accent & plucked it fro the sillable {Jos'] it had bene to any mans 
eare a great discord : for euermore this word [olds'] is acceted ypon 
the last, & that lowdly & notoriously as appeareth by all our ex- 
clamations Ysed vnder thatterme. The same Earle of Surrey & Sir 
Thomas Wyat the first reformers & polbhers of our yulgar Poesie 
much afibcting the stile and measures of the Italian Pttrarchaj Ywed 
the ibote dactiiyetj often but not many in one yene, as in these, 

Fuli mdnte thai in pretence of thy liuetie hSd^ 
Shed Casars teares vpon Pompiius hSd, 
Th'enhnU to life destroi er of ail kinde^ 
If amd rdusfafth in an hart vnfaynedj 
Myne old dedre SnS my myfroward master. 
The fArt otis gone in his most raging ire. 

And many inoe which if ye would not allow for daciils the 
Terse would halt ynlesse ye would seeme to helpe it tontracting a 
sillable by vertue of the figure Syneresis which I thinke was neuef 
their meaning, nor in deede would haue bred any pleasure to the 
eare, but hindrefl the flowing of the verse. Howsoeuer ye take it 
the dactil is commendable inough in our yulgar meetrcs^ but most 
plausible of all when he is sounded ypon the stage, as in these 
comicall yerses shewing how well it becommcth all noble men and 
great personages to be temperat and modest, yea more then any 

meaner man, thns. 

•• • 
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Lil n8 nSbiUtte riehUt Hr ket^ig* 
BinSur Jfr empire 6r earlUte dUmimtSn 
Briedlngitur keid IMepimtitk 6pi»tin 
Tltat jfi mig i^fir Suouek i^e outrige. 
And in this dutique taxing the Pidate Bymoniake standing ill 
Tpm perfect daetUs. 

Now miniebia mqitig pitvliy pr4atStl6m 
For monjf mooutt any hart to deuotion. 
Bat this aduertiseroent 1 will gine yoa vithall, that if yen**"" 
many dactUa tc^ether ye make your musike too light and c 
solenine granttie such as the amoFous ElegUa in court natn 
ceqoire, being alwaies nther very d<defull or passiMiate as th 
fectioDs o[ lone enforce, in which busina ye must make 
choise of very few words dacttUque^ or tiion that ye can not le 
to dissolue and breoke them into other feete by such meanes 
shall be taught faneaft^ : but chiefly in yoar courtly ditties 
heede ye vse not these maoer erf" long polisilUUtlea and specially 
ye finish not yonr vene with the as [retributum] reatUution] n 
miration [recapUulatum] and such like : for they smatch mor 
•dioirfe of common jdayers than of any ddicate Poet I^/ria 
Ekgiacke. 

CHAP. XV. 
or uj. Toom otbkk r*ww* of tbr«s ti>m abh botv ttui. thkt *i 

rAOHIOH k. MSKTHB I* ODK TULOAR. 

All yonr other feete of three times I find no vse of them ii 
Tolgar meeters nor no sweetenes at all, and yet words ini 
to seme their propwtioos. So as though they bane not hit] 
bene made artificiall, yet nowe by more curious obsenutioD 
night be. Since all artes grew first by obsemation of natures 
ceedings and cnstmne. And first your [J/o/omu] being of all t 
long is eoidently discouered by this wMd [penmiGngl The [. 
peOutl of two ^ort and a long by this yrtxA [JSnFoiu] if the 
void b^inne with a coascmant. The fbote \Bacehius\ of a i 
and two long by this word [rinatance\ the fbote] Antibachiui 
two long and a short by this word [txdmpW\ the foote {^Ampk 
cerj of along ashoTift along by this word \<Anquimtg\ thel 
of [AmphSirachutI of a short a long and a sh(»t by this word 
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member] if a yowell follow. The foote [TW^rocAii^jof three short 
times is very hard to be made bj any of our irissiUabies vnles they 
be copounded of the smoothest sort of consonants or sQhibles yo- 
calsy or of three smooth mom>9illableSy or of some peeceof a 1^ pofy" 
sUlable & after that sort we may with wresting of words shape the 
foot \_Tribrachus] rather by vsnrpation the by rule, which nener- 
thdes is allowed in eueiy primitiue arte & inuentio: & so it was by 
the Greekes and Latines in their first versifying, as if a rule should 
be set downe that from henceforth these words should be counted al 
Dribrachus. [Aij^le] rBmidie'] sBBnis] manias'] pMOs] cr&Utte] 
ft such like, or a peece of this long word [ricouBribtti] inn&mMUM 
reSdiOe] and otheiB. Of aU which manner of apt woides to make 
these stranger foet of three times which go not so currant with our 
care as the dactil^ the maker should haue a good iudgement to 
know them by their manner of orthographie and by their accent 
which serue most fitly for euery foole, cht else he shoulde haue al* 
waies a little calender of them apart to yse readily when he shaH 
neede them. But because in very truth I thinke them but yaine ft 
snpentitioins obsemations nothing at all furthering the pleasant 
mdody of our English meeter, I leaue to speake any more of them 
and rather wish the continuance of our old maner of Poesie, scan* 
ning our verse by sillables rather than by feete, and ysing most 
ooimnonly the word lambique 8c sometime die Drochaike which ye 
shall discemeby their accents, and now and then a ibctiU keeping 
precisely our symphony or rime without any other mincing mea« 
sures, which an idle inuentiue head could easily deuise^ as the 
former examples teach. 

CHAP. XVI. 

•r TOOK TBBtBt mrsCT AWD DBFBCnVB, AMD TBAT WHICB TRS 
aRJWIAlft GAU.BD TUB HALTB POOTB. 

The Greekes and Latines ysed verses in the odde siUable of two 
sortes, which they called Caialecticke and Acatalectickey that is 
odde ynder and odde ouer the iust measure of their verse, & we 
in our vulgar finde many of the like, and specially in the rimes of 
Sir Thomas Wiat, strained perchaunce out of their originall, made 
first by Francis Petrarcha : as these 

Like vnio ihessj immsasurabU mouniainesp 
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So i$ mypainefuii life the burden of ire : 

For Kie be ike^j and hie irm^ desire 

And I oftearesy and the^ are full of founiaiuee. 
Where in your first aecond and fourth yerse, ye may find a rillable 
superfluous, and though in the first ye wfll seeme to helpe it, by 
drawing these three silhbles, [im mi sii] into a dadiij in the rest 
it can not be so excused, wherefore we must thinke he did it of 
purpose, by the odde siHable to giue greater grace to his meetre, and 
we finde in our old rimes, this cidde siUable, sometime phced in 
the beginning and sometimes in the middle of a verse, and is al- 
lowed to go alone & to hag to any other sillable. But this odde Bil- 
lable in our mcetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and Latines 
Tsed him in their verses, and called such measure penHmme' 
ris and epitamimerisy but rather is that, which they called the cofo- 
ledik or maymed verse. Their hemimeris or halfe fbote serued not 
by licence Poeticall or necessitie of words, but to bewtifie and ex- 
ornate the verse oy placing one such halfe foote in the middle C!e- 
mre, & one other in the end of the verse, as they vsed all their ji«i»- 
tameters elegiack: and not by coupling them together, but by ac- 
compt to make their verse of a iust measure and not defectiue or 
superflous : our odde sillable is not altogether of that nature, but is 
in a maner drownd and supprest by the flat accent, and shrinks a* 
way as it were inaudible and by that meane the odde versfe comes 
almost to be an euen in euery mans hearing. The halfe foote of the 
auAcients was reserued purposely to an vse, and therefore they 
gaue such odde sillable, wheresoeuer he fell the diarper accent, aikl 
made by him a notorious pause as in this pentameter. 

Nil fnt hi rescrtbis attdm^ tp$4 v^ n\. 
Which in all make fine whole feete, or the verse Pentameter. 
We in our vulgar haue not the vse of the like halfe foote. 

CHAP. XIII. 

OF THE BRSAXIKO TODR BIfSILLABLBS AHD POLTBILLABLBf AND 

WHEN IT 18 TO BE V8BD. 

SvT whether ye sufier your sillable to receiue his quantitie by 
his accent, or by his ortography, or whether ye keepe your bis* 
siUable whole or whether ye breake him, all is one to his quantitie, 

and 
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and bis time wUl appeare the sdfe same still and ought not to be 
altered by our makers, vnlesse it be whe such sillable is allowed to 
be common and to receiue any of both times, as in the cUm^er^ 
made of two sillables entier* 

exireame dSsire 
The first is a good spondeusj the second a good iumbusj and if the 
same wordes be broken thus it is not so pleasant. 

tn dx ireame di tire . . 

And yet the first makes a iambus^ and the second a trocheus ech 

sillable retayning still his former quantities. And alwaies ye must 

haue r^ard to the sweetenes of the meetre, so as if your word po- 

lysillable would not sound pleasantly whole, ye should for the 

nonce breake him, which ye may easily doo by inserting here and 

there <me monosillable among your polysillablesy or by chaunging 

your word into another place then where he soundes ynpleasantly, 

and by breaking, tume a trocheus to a iambus^ or contrariwise : as 

thus: 

Holldw vdliSis undiir hViU mounttHnet 

Craggle cliffes bring foorth tMfairMfointallnes 
These yerses be trochaicky and in mine eare not so sweete and 
harmonicall as the iambicque^ thus : 

Thi holldwii vik lie und6r hi^st mountaines 
ThS craggisi cl\fs bring forth ihS fairSitfauntaines^ 
All which yerses bee now become iambicque by breaking the first 
bissillablesy and yet alters not their quantities though the feete be 
altered: and thus, 

Restlesse i$ the heart in his desires 
Rauing after that reason doth denie. 
Which being turned thus makes a new harmonie. 
Tlie restlesse hearty renues his old desires 
Ay rauing after that reason doth it deny. 
And following this obseruation your meetres being builded with 
polysillables will fall diuersly out, that is some to be spondaicky 
some iamhickj others dactilicky others trochtnck^ and of one min- 
gled with another, as in this yerse. 

Heauie h thB burden of PrtncHs Ire 
The yerse is trochaicky but being altered thus, is iambicque. 
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Fhli heaute It tMpaite 6/ Pnndls tre 
And as Sir TTiomas Wicd song in a yerse vhollj trochaick^ be- 
cause the wordes do best shape \o that foote by their naturall ac* 
cent, thus, 

Farev^ll loue Hnd all thie laaesflr euHr 
And in this ditty of th'Erle of Surries, passing sweeie and har- 
monicall : all be lambtck. 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
So cruelly doth itraine my harty 
And thai the teares likejluds of raine 
Beare witnesie of my wofuU smart. 
Which beyng disposed otherwise or not broken, would proue all 
trochakckj but nothing pleasant. 

Now furthermore ye are to note, that al your monost/llables may 
receiue the sharp accent, but not so aptly one as another, as in this 
yerse where they serue well to make him iambicquej but not tr(h 

chaick* 

G9d graunt this peace mHylong htdure 

Where the sharpe accent falles more tunably ypon [grauni] 
\_peace2 [long] [dureli then it would by conuersion, as to accent 
them thus : 

God graUnt •this pedce-may Idngmendurcy 

And yet if ye will aske me the reason, I can not tell it, but that 
it shapes so to myne eare, and as 1 thinke to euery other mans. And 
in this meeter where ye haue whole words bissillahle ynbroken, that 
maintaine (by reason of their accent) sundry feete, yet going one 
with another be yery harmonicall. 

Where ye see one to be a trocheus another the iambus^ and so en- 
termingled not by election but by constraint of their seuerall ac- 
cents, which ought no^ to be altred, yet comes it to passe that many 
times ye must of necessitie alter the accent of a sillable, and put 
him from his naiurall place, and then one sillable, of a word pofy' 
sillablcy or one word monosillabley will abide to be made sometimes 
long, sometimes short, as in this quadrej/ne of oiirs playd in a mery 
moode. 

G^ue mS mine bwne and whin I db dhire 
Geue others theirs^ and nothing that is mine 

mr 
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Nbr glue mi thiiy wherio all men aspire 

Then neither gold, nor f mire women nor wine* 
Where in your first verse these two words \£iue'] and [me] are 
accented one high th'other low, in the third verse the same words 
are accented contrary, and the reason of this exchange is manifest^ 
because the maker playes with these two clauses of sundvy rela- 
tions [giue me"] and [giue others] so as the monosillable [me] being 
respectiue to the word [others'] and inferring a subtilitie or wittie 
implication, ought not to haue the same accent, as when he hath no 
such respect, as in this distik of ours. 

Proue mS (Madame) ere ye repr6ue 

Meeke minds .should exdUe hot acdUe. 

In which verse ye see this word [rcproouey] the sillable [prooue] 
alters his sharpe accent into a flat, for naturally it is long in all his 
singles and compoundes [reprobue] [approbue] [dtsprobue] & so is 
the sillable [ctue] in lea^cuse] [accuse'] [recuse] y^ in these verses 
by reason one of them doth as it were nicke another, and haue a 
certaine extraordinary sence with all, it behoueth to remoue the 
sharpe accents from whence they are most naturall, to place them 
where the nicke may be more expresly discouered, and therefore in 
this verse where no such implication is, nor no relation it is other- 
wise, as thus. 

Ifjfe rfyrbne my eonstancie 

1 will excuse you eurtesly* 

' For in this word [reprobue] because there is no extraordinary 
sence to be inferred, he keepeth his sharpe accent vpon the sillable 
[probue] but in the former verses because they seeme to encounter 
ech other, they do thereby merite an audible and pleasant alte* 
ratio of their accents in tho^ sillables that cause the subtiltie. Of 
these maner of nicetees ye shal finde in many places of our booke, 
but specially where we treate of ornament, vnto which we referre 
you, sauing thsit we thought good to set down one example more 
to solace your mindes with mirth after all these scholasticall pre- 
ceptes, which Can not but bring with them (specially to Courtiers) 
much tedioUBilesse, and so to end. In our Comedie intituled 6m^ 
cocraiia : the king was supposed to be a person very amorous and 
effeminate, and Iherefinre most ruled his ordinary affiEures by the 
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adaise of women either for the loue he bare to their persons or li- 
king be had to their pleasant ready witts and ytteraooe. Comes me 
to the Court one Polemon an honest plaine man of the conntrj, but 
rich : and hauing a suite to the king, met by chaunce with one Phi* 
lino J a louer of wine and a merry companion in Court, and praied 
him in that he was a stranger that he would vouchsafe to tcdl him 
which way he were best to worke to get his suite, and who w»e 
most in credit and fauour about the king, that he might seefce to 
them to furder his attempt. Philino perceyuing the plainnesse of 
the man, and that there would be some good done with him, told 
Polemon that if he would well consider him for his labor he would 
bring him where he should know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the sentence of the Oracle. Polemon gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philino brings him into a place where behind an arras cloth hee 
himselfe spake in manner of an Oracle in these meeters, for so did 
all the Sybils and sothsaiers in old times giue their answers. 

Your bett way to workemond marke my toords wellj 

Not money : nor many. 

Nor any : but any^ 

Not weemen^ but weemen beare the bell* 
. Polemon wist not what to make of this doubtfull speach, & not 
being lawfuU to importune the oracle more then once in one matter, 
conceyued in his head the pleasanter ccmstruction, and stacke to 
it : and hauing at home a feyre yong damsell of eigbteene yeares 
old to his daughter, that could very well behaue her sdfe in coun- 
tenance & also in her language, apparelled her as gay as he could, 
and brought her to the Court, where Philino harkning daily after 
the euent of this matter, met him, and recommended his daugh- 
ter to the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts, brought her to the King, to whom she exhibited her fathers 
supplication, and found so great fauour in his eye, as without any 
long delay she obtained her sute at his hands. Polemon by the di- 
ligent soUiciting of his daughter, wanne his purpose : Philino gat 
a good reward and vsed the matter so, as howsoeuer the oracle had 
bene construed, he could not haue receiued blame nor discredit 
by the successe, for euery waies it would haue proued true, whe- 
ther Pokmons daughter had obtayned the sute, or not obtained it. 

And 
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And the sobtiltie lay in the accent and Ortograpbie of these two 

wordes [/m^] and [weanen] for [aity] being deuided sounds 

[a nie or neere person to the king : and [weemeTi] being diuided 

soundes wee meriy and not [weemen] and so bj this meane Philino 

served all tumes and shifted himselfe from blame, not ynlike the 

tale of the Rattlemouse who in the warres proclaimed betweene 

the foure footed beasts, and the birdes, beyng sent for by the Lyon 

to be at his musters, excused himselfe for that he was a foule and 

flew with winges : and beyng sent for by the Eagle io serue him, 

sayd that he was a foure footed beast, and by that craftie cauill 

escaped the danger of the warres, and shunned the seruice of both 

Princes. And euer since sate at home by the fires side, eating 

yp the poore husbandmansbaken, halfe lost for lacke 

of a good huswifies looking too. 
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CHAP. I. 
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• \ 

OF ORNAMBNT PQBTICALL. 

As no doubt the good proportion of any thing doth greatly adome 
and commend it and right so our late remembred proportions doe 
to our vulgar Poesie : so b there yet requbite to the perfection of 
this arte, another maner of exomation, which resteth in the fashion- 
ing of our makers language and stile, to such purpose as it may 
delight and allure as well the mynde as the eare of the hearen 
with a certaine noueltie and strange maner of conueyance, dis- 
guising it no liile from the ordinary and accustmned : neuerthe- 
lesse making it nothing the more ynseemely or misbecomming, 
but rather deoenter and more agreable to any ciuiU eare and yn* 
derstanding. And as we see in these great Madames of honour, 
be they for personage or otherwise neuer so comely and bewti- 
full, yet if they want their courtly habillements or at leastwise 
such other apparell as custome and ciuilitie haue ordained to oo- 
uer their naked bodies, would be halfe ashamed or greatly out of 
countenaunce to be seen in that sort, and perchance do then thinke 
themselnes more amiable in euery mans eye, when they be in their 
richest attire, suppose of silkes or tyssewes & costly embroderies, 
then when they go in cloth or in any other plaine and simple ap- 
parell. Euen so cannot our vulgar Poesie shew it selfe either gal- 
lant or gorgious, if any lymme be left naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours, such as may conuey them som- 
what out of sight, that is from the common course of ordinary 

speach 
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speach and capaciiie of the vulgar iudgement, and yet being arti- 
ficially handled must needes yeld it much more bewtie and com- 
mendation. This ornament we speake of is giuen to it by figures 
and figuratiue speaches, whieh be the flowers as it were andcou- 
lours that a Poet setteth ypon his language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his stone and perle, or passements of gold ypon the 
stufie of a Princely garment^, or as th'excellent painter bcstoweth the 
rich Orient coulours ypon his table of pourtraite : so neuerthe- 
lesse as if the same coulours in our arte of Poesie (as well as in 
* those other mechanicall artes) be not well tempered, or not well 
layd, or be ysed in excesse, or neuer so litle disordered or mispla- 
ccdi they not onely giue it no maner of grace at all, but rather do 
disfigure the stuffe and spill the whole workmanship taking away 
all bewtie and good liking from it, no lesse then if the crimson 
tainte, which should be laid ypon a Ladies lips, or right in the 
center of her cheekcs should by some ouersight or mishap be ap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, it would make (ye would say) but a 
yery ridiculous bewtie, wherfore the chief prayse and cunning of 
our Poet is in the discreet ysing of his figures, as the skilfull pain- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and shadowing traits 
of his pensill, with a delectable yarietie, by all. measure and iust 
proportion, and in places most aptly to be bestowed. 

CHAP. IL 

BOW OtJR WRITINO AND SPBACHB8 rUBLIKB OUGHT TO BB nOURATIDBy 

AND IF TUBY BB NOT DOB 6RBATLY DISGBACB THB CAUtB AND 

PVBFOSB OF THB SPEAKER AND WRITER. 

ByT as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great fault to yse figunu 
tiue speaches foolishly and indiscretly, so is it esteemed no lesse 
an imperfection in mans ytterance, to haue none yse of figure at 
all, specially in our writing and speaches publike, making them but 
as our ordinary talke, then which nothing can be more ynsa- 
uourie and ferre from all ciuilitie. 1 remember in the first yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkshire was chosen 
speaker of the Parliament, a good gentleman and wise, in the 
affisiires of his shire, aadh^ot ynleamed in the lawes of the RealmCy 
but as well for some lack of kis teetfa> as for want of language no- 
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thing well spoken, which at that time and businesae was most be» 
hooffuU for him to haue bene : this man after he had madfe his 
Oration to the Queene ; which ye know is of coarse to be done 
at the first assembly of both houses ; a bencher of the Tem^ 
both well learned and very eloquent, returning ftom the Pfur- 
liament house asked another gentleman his fraid how he liked 
M. Speakers Oration : mary quoth th'other, me thinks I heard not 
a better alehouse tale told this seuen yeares. This happened be- 
cause the good old Knight made no difieienoe betweenle an Ora- 
tion or publike speach to be deliuered to th'eaie of a Princes Ma- 
jestic and state of a Realnie, then he would haue done of an ordi- 
nary tale to be told at hb table in the coontiey, wherein all men 
know the oddes is Tery great. And though graue and wise coun- 
setlours in their consultations doe not vse much superfluous elo- 
quence, and also in their iudiciall hearings do much mislike all 
scholasticall rhetoricks : yet in such a case as it may be (and as this 
Parliament was) if the Lord Ghancdour of England or Archbi- 
9h<^ of Cantlsrbury himselfe were to speake, he ought io doe it 
cunningly and eloquently, which can not be without the vse of 
figures : and neuerthelesse none impeachment or blemish to the 
grauitie of their persons or of the cause : wherein I report me to 
the that knew Sir Nicholas Bacon Lord keeper of the great Scale, 
or the now Lord Treasorer of England, and haue bene conuersant 
with their speaches made in the Parliament house & Starrecham- 
ber« From whose lippes I haue seene to proceede more graue and 
naturall eloquence, then from all the Oralpurs of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but all is as it is handled, and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the same eloquence be naturall to them or artificiall (though 
I thinke rather naturall) yet were they knowen to be learned and 
not ynskilfull of th 'arte, when they were yonger men : and as lear- 
Bing and arte teacheth a schoUar to speake, so doth it also teach a 
counsellour, and aswell an old roan as a yong, and a man in autho- 
ritie, aswell as a priuate person, and a pleader aswell as a preacher, 
euery man after his sort and calling as best becommeth: and that 
speach which becommeth one, doth not become another, for ma* 
ners of speaches, some serue to work in excesse, some in mediocri- 
tie, some to graue purposes, some to light, some to be short and 

brief, 
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brief, some to be long, some to stirre yp affections, some to pacific 
and appease them, and these common despisers of good vtterance, 
which resteth altogether in figuratiue speaches^ being well ysed 
whether it come by nature or by arte or by exercise, they be but 
certaine grosse ignorance of whom it is truly spoken scientia non 
habet inimicum nisi ignorantem. I haue come to the Lord Keeper 
Sir Nicholas Bacon^ 8c found him sitting in his gallery alone with the 
works of Quintilian before him, in deede he was a most eloquent 
man, and of rare learning and wisedome, as euer I knew England 
to breed, and one that ioyed as much in learned men and men of 
good witts. A Knight of .the Queenes prluie chamber, once inr- 
treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fauour about 
her Maiestie (to th'intent to remoue her from a certaine displeasure, 
which by sinister opinion she had conceiued against a gentleman 
his friend) that it would please her to heare him speake in his 
own cause, & not to codene him ypon his aduersaries report : God 
forbid said she, he is to wise for me to talke with, let him goe and 
satbfie such a man naming him : why quoth the Knight againe, 
had your Ladyship rather heare a man talke like a foole or like a 
wise man ? This was because the Lady was a litle peruerse, and not 
disposed to reforme her selfe by hearing reason, which none o* 
ther can s6 well beate into the ignorant head, as the well spoken 
and eloquent man. And because I am so &nre waded into this 
discourse of eloquence and figuratiue speaches, 1 wUl tell you what 
hapned on a time my selfe being present when certaine DoctouiB 
of the ciuil law were heard in a litigious cause betwixt a man and 
his wife : before a great Magistrat who (as they can tell thai knew 
him) was a man very well learned and graue, but somewhat sowre 
and of no plausible vtterance : the gentlemans chaunce, was to say ; 
my Lord the simple woman is not so much to blame as her lewde 
abbettours, who by violent perswasions haue le^ her into this 
wilfulnesse. Quoth the iudge, what neede such eloquent termes in 
this place, the gentleman replied, doth your Lordship mislike the 
terme, [yiolent] & me thinkcs 1 speake it to great purpose : for I am 
sure she would neuer haue done it, but by force of perswasion : & if 
perswasios were not very violent, to the minde of man it could not 
haue wrought so strage an effect as we read that it did once in J?« 
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Syp^ ^ would hane told tbe whole tale at large, if tbe Magistnle 
bad not passed it oaer very pieasaody* Now to, tdl you the whole 
matter as thegentlema intSded^ thus It wtas* Thene Oime into. JSr 
gypt a notable Oratour, whose nam^ was ffegesia$ who inneyed so 
much against the incomodities of this transitory life^ & so highly 
oommttided death the dispatcher of all euils ; as a great number of 
his hearers ' destroyed themselues, sQtne with ^eapo, some with 
poyson, others by drowning add banging themselues to be rid 
<hit of thb rale of misery, in so .much as it was feared least many 
nu>e of the people Would haue miscaried by occasion of his per- 
swasions, if king Ptolome had not made a publicke proclamation, 
that the Oratonr should auoyde tbe countrey, and no more be al- 
lowed to speake in any matter. Whether now persuasions, may not 
be said violent and forcible ito simple myndes in specially , I r^rre 
it to all mens indgements that heare the story. At least waies, 1 
fiade this opinion^ confirmed by a pretie deuise or embleme that 
Zticf ontr^ alleageth be saw in tbe pourtrait of Hercules within tbe 
Citie of Marseilb in Prpuence : . where they had figured a lustie 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong, by the o- 
tber end .at tbe peoples eares, wbp stood afarreof andseemedto 
be drawen to him by the force of that chayne fastned to his tong, as 
who ^ould say, by force of bis penswasicms. And to shew more 
plainly that eloquence is of great force (and not as many men 
Ainke amisse) the propertie and gift of yong men onely, but m» 
thcr of old men, and a thing which better becommdth hory haires 
(hen beardlei>se boyes, they seeme to g^und it ypon this reason : 
age (say they and most truly) brings experience, experience brin- 
geth wisedome, long life yeldes long yse and mudi exercise of 
speach, exercise and custome with ^isedome, make an assured and 
voHuble vtterance : so is it that old m^n more then any other sort 
speake most graucly, wisely, assuredly, and plausibly, which partes 
are ali that can be required in perfite eloquence, and so in all deli* 
berations of importance where counsellours ate allowed freely to 
opyne & shew their coceits, good perswasion is no lesse requisite 
then speach it selfe : for in gteht purposes to speake and not to be 
able or likely to perswade, is a yayne thing : now let vs retume 

faacke tasay more of this Poeticall ornament, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

HOW OBHAMEirr POBTICALL 18 OP TWO 80RTK9 ACCORDING TO TRB 
SOQBIJI TKRTOB AND BFFICACIB OP nOUBBft. 

This ornament then is of two sortes, one to satisfie & delight 
th'eare onely by a goodly outward shew set ypon the matter 
with wordes, and speaches smothly and tunably running: ano-^ 
ther by oertaine intendments or sence of such wordes & speaches 
inwardly working a stirre to the mynde : that first qualitie the 
Greeks called EnargtOy of this word argoSy because it geueth a glo- 
rious lustre and light. This latter they called Energia of ergon j 
because it wrought with a strong and vertuous operation ; and 
figure breedeth them both, some seruing to giue glosse onely to a 
luiguage, some to gene it efficacie by sence, and so by that meanes 
some of them serue th'eare onely, some seme the conceit onely and 
not th'eare : there be of them also that serue both tumes as commo' 
seruitours appointed for th'bne and th'other purpose, which shalbe 
hereafter spoken of in place : but because we haue alleaged be- 
fore that ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull habite of 
language and stile, and figuratiue speaches the instrument where., 
with we burnish our language fashioning it to this or that mea- 
sure and proportion, whence finally resulteth a loog aod continu- 
all phrase or maner of writing or speach, which we call by the 
name of stile : i^e wil first speake of language, then of stile, lastly of 
figure, and declare their yertue and diflerences, and also their vse 
and best application, & what portion in exomation euery of them 
bringeth to the bewtifying of this Arte- 

CHAP. nil. 

OP LAMGC7A0B. 

Speach is not naturall to man sauing for his onely hiAilitie to 
speake, and that he is by kinde apt to vtter all his conceits with 
sounds, and voyoes diuersified many maner of wayes, by meanes 
of the many & fit instruments he hath by nature to that purpose^ 
as a broad and voluble tong, thinne and mouable lippes, teeth euS 
and not shagged, thick ranged, a round vaulted pallate, and a long 
throte, besides an excellent capacitie of wit that maketh him more 
disciplinable and. imitatiue then ahy other creature : then as to the 
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forme and action of his speach, it commeth to bim by arte ft tea- 
ching, and by yse or exercise. But after a speach is fully fashioued 
to the common vnderstanding, Sc accepted by consent of a whole 
countrey Sc natio, it is called a buguage, & receaueth none allow- 
ed alteration, but by extraordinary occasions by little & little, as it 
were insensibly brmging in of many corruptios that creepe along 
with the time : of all which matters, we hane more largely spoken 
in our bookes of the originals and pedigree of the English long. 
Then when I say language, I meane the speach wherein the Poet 
or maker writeth be it Greek or Laiine, or as our case is the rulgar 
English, & when it is peculiar ynto a countrey it is called the mo- 
ther speach of that people : the Greekes terme it Idioma : so is oun 
at this day the Norman English. Before the Conquest of the Nor- 
mans it was the Anglesaxon, and before that the British, which as 
some will, is at this day, the Walsh, or as others aflbme the Cor- 
nish : I for my part thinke neither of both, as they be now spoken 
and pronounced. This part in our maker or Poet must be heedy- 
ly looked vnto, that it be naturall, pure, and the most vsuaUof all 
his countrey : and for the same purpose rather that which is spo- 
ken in the kings Court, or in the good townes and Cities within 
the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in port townes, 
where straungers haunt for traffike sake, or yet in Yniuersities 
where SchoUers vse much peeuish affectation of words out of the 
primatiue languages, or finally, in any vplandish yillage or cor- 
ner of a Realme, where is no resort but of poore rusticall or ynci- 
uill people : neither shall he follow the speach of a craftes man or 
carter, or other of the inferiour sort, though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the best towne and Citie in this Realme, for such persons 
doe abuse good speaches by strange accents or ill shapen soundes, 
and false ortographie. But he shall follow generally the better 
brought yp sort, such as the Greekes call [charientes] men ciuiU 
and graciously behauoured and bred. Our maker therfore at these 
dayes shall not follow Piers plowman nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chancery for their language is now out of vse with vs : neither 
shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they Tse in dayr 
ly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, or of their best 
vlarkes all is a matter: nor in effect any speach vsed beyond the 

riuer 
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riner of Trent, though no man can deny but that theirs is the pu- 
rer English Saxon at this day, yet it u not so Courtly nor so cur- 
rant as our Southeme English is, no more is the far Westeme mas 
qpeach : ye shall therfore take the ysuall speach of the Court, and 
that of London and the shires lying about London within be. 
myles, and not much aboue. I say not this but that in euery shyre 
of England there be gentlemen and others that speake but special- 
ly irrite as good Southerne as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but 
not the common people of euery shire, io whom the gentlemen, 
and also their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but 
berein we are already ruled by th^English Dictionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men, and therefore it needeth none o- 
iher direction in that behalfe. Albeit peraduenture some small ad- 
monition be not impertinent, for we finde in our English wri- 
ters many wordes and speaches amendable, & ye shall see in some 
many inkhome termes so ill afiected brought in by men of lear- 
ning as preachers and schoolemasters : and many straunge termes 
of other languages by Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
lours, and many darke wordes and not vsuall nor well sounding, 
though they be dayly spoken in Court. Wherefore great heed 
must be taken by our maker in this point that his choise be good. 
And peraduenture the writer hereof be in tbat behalfe ho lesse 
iaultie then any other, vsing many straunge and ynaccusto- 
med wordes and borrowed from other languages: and in that 
respect him selfe no meete Magistrate to refbrme the same 
errours in any other person, but since he is not vnwilling to 
acknowledge his owne fault, and can the better teU how to 
amend it, he may seeme a more excusable correctour* of other 
mens: he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and vni- 
uersall benefite to taxe him selfe first and before any otliers. 

These be words vsed by th'author in this present treatise, scieii'' 
fickcy but with some reason, for it aiiswereth the word mechanically 
which no other word could haue done so properly, for when hee 
spake of all artificers which rest either in science or in handy craft, 
it followed necessarilie that tcieniifique should be coupled with 
mechanicaU: or els neither of both to haue bene allowed, but in 

their places: a man of science liberall,and ahandicrafb man, whicb 
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had not bene so cleanly a speech* as the other Maiar^domo : in trndi 
this -word is borrowed of the Spaniard and lialiaM^ and therefore 
new. and not ysoally but to them that are acquainted with the a£* 
faires of Court : and so for bis loUy magnificence (as this case is> 
may be accepted among Courtiers, for whom this is specially wri^ 
ten^ A man might haue said insteade of Maiar^domo^ the French 
word (maiitre dPhosiell) but ilfauouredly, or the right English 
word {Lord Steward.) Bat me thinks for my ovme opinion this 
word Mawr^domo though he be borrowed, is more acceptable tha 
any of the rest, other men may indge otherwise. PoUtien, this word 
also is received irom the Frenchmen, bfat at this day TsuallW 
Court and with all good Secretaries : and cannot finde an English 
word to match him, for to haue said a man politique, had not bene 
8o wel ; bicause in trueth that had bene no more than to haue said a 
ciuil person. Politien is rather a sumeyoitr of ciuilitie than ciuil, & 
a publique minister or Counseller in the state. Ye haue also this 
worde Conduid^ a French word, but well allowed of va, and long 
since YsuaU, itsoundes somewhat more thwi this word (leading) 
for it is applied ooely to the leading of a Captaine, and not as. a lit* 
tie boy should leade a blinde man, therefore more pn^r to the 
case when he saide, conduict of whole armies: ye finde also this 
word Idiamej taken frmn the Greekes, yet seruii^ ^V^JTy when a 
man waoteth to expresse so much vnles it be in two wonls, whidi 
surplussage to auoide, we are allowed to draw in other wends sist* 
gle, and asmnch significatiue : this word signifieatiue is borrowed 
of the Latine and French^ but to vs brought in first by some No* 
ble-mans Secretarie, as I thinke, yet doth sawell seme the tume, as 
it could not now be spared : and many more like ysurped Latine 
and French words : as, Methodcj metkodicallfplacation^functianjai* 
aubtiling^ Tuning, compendibusjprohxe^figuraiiuef inueigk. A terme 
borrowed of our common Lawyers, imprtssum^ also a new terme, 
but well expressing the matter^ and more than our English wotd* 
These words^ Numerous^ numerositeej meirically harmonkallj but 
they cannot be refused, specially in this place for description of the 
arte. Also ye finde these words, penettaie^ penetrable y indigniticj 
which I cannot see how we may spare them, whatsoeuer fiuilt wee 
finde with. Ink-home termes : for our speach wanteth wordes to 

such 
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SBch sence so well to be vsed z yei in steade of indignUie, jee baue 
vliwocthinesae: and for penetraicy wemaj wy peercej and^thq^a 
Fiencli' tenne alsoi or^ocA^, or enter into with* vjolenee, but net 
so well sDundiog as pendraie. Itemy sauage^ for wilde ; obscurey tot 
dEucke« Item these words, declmaiiony delifleationy dimenticny^xe^Qho^ 
huttcalLtenpes in deede, and yet* Tery proper. But peraduentura 
(jk; I conU bring, a reason for it) many other like words borrowed 
tetof die Latin and French^ were not so well to be allowed by V3> 
aathese woids^ audaeumsy for hckl ifacuuditiey for ekiqaence t egregi" 
ausy fw great or notable : impkUy for replenished ; aitempiaty forat^ • 
tempt : campaiibk^ for agreeable in nature, and many more. But 
heiein the noble Poet Horace hath said inough to satufie vs all in 
these few verses. 

MfUta renmieentur qme torn e^oidere cmdenij^ 

Q»w nunc $unt in honare vocabuiu $i volet vsu$ 

Quern pene» 4rbiirium^ est Sf w Sf norma loquendi. 
Which I hane thus englished, but nothing with so good grace, nor 
so briefly as the Poet wrote. 

Many a Wfnrd ^alne hhall eft ari$e 

And 9uch at. now bene held in hiest prise 

Will fall as fasty when vse and custome will 

Onefy vmpiers qf speaehy for force and skill. 

CHAP. V. 

* 

OP STILB. 

Stile is a constant Sc contiauall phrase or tenour of speaking, 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or processe of the 
poeme or historie, andnotprop^ly to any peece or member of a 
tale : but is of words speeches and sentences together, a certaine 
contriued forme and qualitie, fnany times naturall to the writer, 
many times his peculicir by election and arte, and such as either he 
keq)eth by skill, pr holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per* 
aduenture cannot easily alter into any other. So.we say that Cice^' 
toes stile,, and SalttsU were not one, nor Cesars and Liuiesy nor Ho^ 
merf and Hesiodusy not Herodotus and Theucididesy nor Euripides 8c 
Aristophonesy notErasnu^ aod Budeus stiles. And because thin 
continuall course and manner of writing or spcfech sheweth the 
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matter and disposition of the writers minde, more than one or 
few words or sentences can shew, therefore there be that haue cal- 
led stile, the image of man [merUis cAaroder] for man is but his 
minde, and as his minde is tempered and qualified, so are his spee- 
ches and language at large, and hb inward conceits be the mettall 
of his minde and his manner of ytterahce the rerj warp & wo(^ 
of his conceits, more plaine, or busie and intricate, or otherwise af- 
fected after the rate. Most men say that not any one point in all 
Phistognomy is so certaine, as to iudge a mans manners by his eye: 
but more assuredly in mine opinion, by his dayly maner of speech 
and ordinary writing. For if the man be graue, his speech and stile 
is graue; if light-headed, his stile and language also light : if the 
minde be haughtie and hoate, the speech and stile is also vehement 
and stirring : if it be oolde and temperate, the stile is also yery mo- 
dest : if it be humble, or base and meeke, so is also the language and 
stile. And yet peraduenture not altogether so, but that euery mans 
stile is for the most part according to the matter and subiect of the 
writer, or so ought to be, and conformable thereunto. The againe 
may it be said as wel, that men doo chuse their subiects accordiog 
to the mettal of their minds, 8c therfpre a high-minded man chu* 
seth him high & lofty matter to write of. The base courage, matter 
base & lowe, the meane & modest mind, meane 8c moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howsoeuer it be, we finde that ynder these three 
principall coplexios (if 1 may with leaue so terme the) high, meane 
and base stile, there be contained many other humors or qualities 
of stile, as the plaine and obscure, the rough and smoth, the feciU 
and hard, the plentifull and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the 
strong and feeble, the yehement and cold stiles, all which in their 
euill are to be reformed, and the good to be kept and ysed. But 
generally to haue the stile decent & comely it behooueth the ma- 
ker or Poet to follow the nature of his subiect, that is if his matter 
be high and loftie that the stile be so to, if meane, the stile also to be 
meane, if base, the stile humble and base accordingly : and they 
that do otherwise vse it, applying to meane matter, hie and loftie 
stile, and to hie matters, stile eyther meane or base, and to the base 
matters, the meane or hie stile, do vtterly disgrace their poesie and 
diew themselues nothing skilftiU in their arte^ nor hauing regard 

to 
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to the deoencie, which is the chiefe praise of any writer. Theie« 
lore to ridde all louers of learning from that errour, I will as neere 
asl can set downe, which matters be hie and loftie, which be but 
meane, and which be low and base, to the intent the stiles may be 
fiishioned to the matters, and keepe their decorum and good pro* 
portion in euery respect: I am not ignorant that many good 
clerkes be contrary to mine opinion, and say that the loftie style 
may be decently vsed in a meane and base subiect 8c contrariwise, 
which I do in parte acknowledge, but with a reasonable qualifica- 
tion. For Homer hath so ysed it in his trifling worke of Batra^ 
ehomyomachia : that is in his treatise of the warrc betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. Virgill also in his bucolickesy and in his georgicks^ 
whereof the one is counted meane, the other base, that is the hus- 
bandmans discourses and the shepheards, but hereunto serueth a 
reason in my simple cmiceite: for first to that trifling poeme of 
Homer y though the frog and the mouse be but litle and ridiculous 
beasts, yet to treat of warre is an high subiect, and a thing in euery 
respect terrible and daungerous to them that it alights on: and 
therefore of learned dutie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
set foorth in his kind and nature of warre, euen betwixt the basest 
creatures that can be imagined : so also is the Ante or pismire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfect beasts, but insecttj or 
wormes : yet in describing their nature & instinct, and their man- 
ner of life approching to the forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike to the vertues of most excellent gouemors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maiestie of speach then would the 
description of any other beastes life or nature, and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the baser sort of men, because it 
resembleth the historic of a ciuill regiment, and of them all the 
chiefe and most principall which is Monarchte: so also in his buco^ 
licksy which are but pastorall speaches and the basest of any other 
poeme in their owne proper nature: VirgiU vsed a somewhat 
swelling stile when he came to insinuate the birth of Marcellus 
heire apparant to the Emperour Augustus^ as child to his sister, 
aspiring by hope andgreatnes of the house, to the succession of the 
Empire, and establishment thereof in that fiunilie: whereupon 
VirgiU could do no lesse then to yse such manner of stile, whatso- 

s 
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ener condition the poeme were of ud this was decent^ ft no fkidl 
or Uemishy to confound the tennoiv of the stiles for that canse. Bot 
now when I remember me againe that this Eghgucy (for I haae 
read it somewhere) was conceioed by Octauian th'Emperour to 
be written to the honour of Pollio a citizen of Rome, & of no great 
nobilitie^ tlie same was misliked againe as an implicatiue, no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to PoUio his fortimes and cal- 
ling) in which respect I might say likewise the stile was not to be 
such as if it had bene for the Emperours owne honour, and those 
of the bloud imperial!, then which subiect there could not be a« 
mong the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat ypon ; so 
can I not be remoued from mine opinion, but still me thinks that 
in all deoencie the stile ought to conforme with the nature of the 
subiect, otherwise if a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at 
all, nor passe how he fashion his tale to his matter, who doubteth 
but he may in the l^htest cause speake like a Pope, & in the gra- 
uest matters prate like a parrat, Sc finde wordes & phrases ynough 
to seme bdh tumes, and neither of them commendably, for nei- 
ther is all that may be written of Kings and Princes such as ought 
to keepe a high stUe, nor all that may be written ypon a shepheard 
to keepe the low, but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of high or base nature : for euery pety pleasure, and vayne de- 
light of a king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
of his estate, but meane and perchaunce rery base and rile : nor so 
a Poet or historiographer, could decently with a high stile re- 
porte the vanities of Neroy the ribaudries of Caligula, the idlenes 
of Damiiiany 8c the riots of Heliogabalus. But well the magnanimi- 
lie and honorable ambition of Casofj the prosperities of AugU" 
siuSf the grauitie of Tiberiusy the bountie of Traiancy the wisedome 
of Aureliusy and generally all that which concerned the highest 
honours of Emperours, their birth, alliaunoes, gouemement, ex- 
ploits in warre and peace, and other pubMke aiaires t for they be 
mailer stately and high, and require a stile to be lift vp and ad- 
uaunced by choyse of wcndes, phrases, sentences, and ^ures^ bigl>9 
loflie, eloquent, & magnifik in proportion : so be the meane mat- 
ters^ to be caried with all wordes and speaches of smothnesse and 
pleasant moderation^ & finally the base things to be holden with- 
in 
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in their teder, by a low, myld, and simple maner of vttenmcei cree**' 
ping rather then cljming, & marching rather then mounting vp* 
wardes, with the wings of the stately subiects and stile« 

CHAP. VI. 

(IV TUB HIGH, LOW, A1ID M£ANB 817B1BCT. 

J HE matters therefore that concerne the Gods ilnd dinine 
things are highest of all other to be couched in writing, next 
io them the noMe gests and great fortunes of Princes, and the no- 
table accid% of time, as the greatest afiaires of war 8c peace, these 
be all high subiectes, and therefore are deliuered ouer to the Poets 
Hymnick Sc historicall who be occupied either in diuine laudes^ or 
in heroicaU reports : the meane matters be those that coceme meane 
men, their life and busines, as lawyers, gentlemen, and marchants, 
good housholders and honest Citizens, and which sound neither 
to matters of state nor of warre, nor leagues, nor great alliances, 
but smatch all the common conuersation, as of the ciuiller and 
better sort of men : the base and low matters be the doings of the 
commo artificer, seruingman, yeoman, groome, husbandman, day- 
labourer, sailer, shepheard, swynard, and such like of homely cal- 
ling, d^ree and bringing yp: so that in euery of the sayd three 
degrees not the selfe same yertues be egally to be praysed nor the 
same vices, ^ally to be dispraised, nor their loues, manages, quarek, 
contracts and other behauiours, be like high nor do require io be 
set fourth with the like stile : but euery one in his degree and de- 
cencie, which made that all hymnet and histories, and Tragedies, 
were written in the high stiles all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poesies of loues, and such like in the meane stile, 
all Eglogues and pastorall poemes in the low and base stile, other- 
wise Oiey had bene vtterly disproporcioned : likewise for the same 
cause some phrases and figures be onely peculiar to the high stile, 
some to the base or meane, some common to all three, as shalbe de- 
clared more at large hereafter when we cume to speake of figure 
and phrase : also some wordes and speaches and sentences doe be- 
come the high stile, that do uot become th'other two. And contra- 
riwise, as shalbe said when we talke of words and smtences : final- 
ly some kinde of measure and concord, doe not beseeme the high 

stile, that well become the meane and low, as we haue said spea- 

• • 
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of concord and measure. But generally the high stile is 
graced and made fix^sh and ridiculous by all wordes affected^ 
counterfiiity and puflied yp, as it were a windball carrying more 
countenance then matter, and can not be better resembled then to 
these midsommer pageants in London, where to make the people 
wonder are set forth great and vglie Gyants marching as if they 
were aliue, and armed at all points, but within they are stuffed full 
of browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilefully discouer and turne to a great derision : also all darke 
and vnaccustomed wordes, or rusticall and homely, and sentences 
that hold too much of the mery & light, or infamous & ynshame- 
fiist are to be accounted of the same sort, for such speaches become 
not Princes, nor great estates, nor them that write of their doings 
to vtter or report and intermingle with the graue and weightie 
matters. 

CHAP. VII. 

OP FIGURES AND FIOUBATIUB SPSACHSt. 

As figures be the instruments of ornament in euery language, 
so be they also in a sorte abuses or rather trespasses in speach, 
because they passe the ordinary limits of common Ttterance, and 
be occupied of purpose to deceiue the eare and also the minde, 
drawing it from plainnesse and simplicitie to a certaine douUe- 
nesse, whereby our talke is the more guilefiill ft abusing, for what 
els is your Metaphor but an inuersion of sence by transport ; your 
allegorie by a duplicitie of meaning or dissimulation vnder oouert 
and darke intendments : one while speaking obscurely and in rid- 
dle called jEnigma : another while by common prouerbe or A* 
dage called Paremia :• then by merry skoflfe called Irania : then by 
bitter tawnt called Sarcasmus : then by periphrase or circumlo* 
cution when all might be said in a word or two r then by incredi- 
ble comparison giuing credit, as by your HyperboUy and many o- 
ther waies seeking to inueigle and appassionate the minde x which 
thing made the graue iudges AreopiigUes (as I find written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue speaches to be ysed before them in 
their consistorie of lustice, as meere illusions to the minde, and 
wresters (^ vpright iudgement, saying that to allow such manner 
of forraine & coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned, were 

ail 
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all ooe as if the carpenter before he began to square his timber 
would make his squire crooked ; in so much as the straite and vp* 
right mind of a ladge is the very rule of iustice till it be penierted 
by affection. This no doubt is true and was by them gmuely 
considered : but in this case because our maker or Poet is appoint 
ted not for a iudge, but rather for a pleader, and that of pleasant & 
louely causes and nothing perillouS) such as be those for the triall 
of life, limme, or liuelyhood; and before indges neither sower nor 
seuere, but in the eare of princely dames, yong ladies, gentlewo- 
men and courtiers, beyng idl for the most part either meeke of na- 
ture, or of pleasant humour, and that all his abuses tende but to 
dispose the hearers to mirth and soUace by pleasant conueyance 
and efficacy of speacb, they are not in truth to be accompted vices 
but for yertues in the poetical science very comendable. On the o- 
ther side, such trespasses in speach (whereof there be many) as geue 
dolour and duBliking to the eare & minde, by any fbule indecencie 
or disproportion of sound, situation, or sence, they be called and 
not without cause the vicious parts or rather heresies of language : 
wherefore the matter resteth much in the definition and accep- 
tance of this word [^decorum] for whatsoeuer is so, cannot iustly 
be mbliked. In which respect it may come to passe that what the 
Grammarian setteth downe for a viciositee in speach may become 
a vertue and no vice, contrariwise his commended figure may fall 
into a reprochfull fault ; the best and most assured remedy where- 
of Lb, generally to follow the saying of Bias : ne quid nimis. So as in 
keeping measure, and not exceeding nor shewing any defect in 
the vse of his figures, he cannot lightly do amisse, if he haue be- 
sides (as that must needes be) a speciall regard to idl circumstances 
of the person, place, time, cause and purpose he hath inhand,which 
being well obserued it easily auoideth all the recited inconuenien- 
ces, and maketh now and then very vice goe for a formall vertue 
in the exercise of this Arte. 

CHAP. VIII. 

fIXB POIim SET DOWNS BY OUR LEARNED FOREFATHERS FOR A GBNERAIX 
RBOIMBNT OF ALL GOOD VTTBRANCB BE IT BT MOITTH OR BT WRITING. 

BvT before there had bene yet any precise obseruation made of 

figuratiue speeches, the first learned artificers of language con- 

• • • 
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^dered that the bewtie and good grace of viteFance rested in no 
many pointes : and whatsoeuer transgressed those lymits, they 
counted it for yitious ; and thereupon did set downe a manner of 
regiment in all speech generally to be obserued, consisting in sixe 
pointes. First they said that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
portion in our writings and speach, which they termed Anakgia. 
Secondly, that it ought to be voluble vpon the tongue, and tuna^i 
ble to the eare, which they called Tcsis. Thirdly, that it were not 
tediously long, but briefe and compendious, as the matter might 
beare, which they called Syntomia. Fourthly, that it should cary an 
orderly and good construction, which they called Sj/nihesis. Fiftly, 
that it should be a sound, proper and naturall speach, which they 
called Chiohgia. Sixtiy, that it should be liuelyft stirring, whidi 
they called Tropus^ So as it appeareth by this order of theirs, that 
no vice could be committed in speech, keeping within the bounds 
of that restraint. But sir, all this being by them very well concei* 
ued, there remayned a greater difficultie to know what this pro* 
portion, volubilitie, good construction, & the rest were, otherwise 
we could not be euer the more relieued. It was therefore of neces- 
sitie that a more curious and particular description should be^ 
made of euery manner of speech, either transgressing or agreemg 
with their saki generall prescript. 'Whereupon it came to passe, 
diat all the commendable parts of speech were set foorth by the 
name of figures, and all the illaudable partes Tuder the name of 
vices, or viciosities, of both which it shaH bee spoken in their 
places. 

CHAP. IX. 

HOW TBB aaSSKS FIRST, AMD AFTiaWARD TBI fJLTINBS, IHOSItTED 

HVW HAMBt FOR EVERY FIGURE, WHICH THIS AITTHOR 

U ALSO ENFORCED TO DOO IN HIS TULOAR. 

Xhe Greekes were a bappy people for tiie fireedome & liberty 
of their language, because it was allowed the to inuet any new 
name that they listed and to peece many words together to make 
c^ them one entire, much more significatiue than the single word. 
So among other tilings did they to their figuratiue speeches deuise 
certaine names. The Latines came somewbat behind them in that 

point 
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point, and for want of conuenient single wordeft to expresse that 
which the Greeks could do bj coUing many words together, thej 
were jGune to yse the Gieekes still, till after manj yeares that the 
learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the Romaines, 
as Ciceroy Varroy QuintiHanj Sa others strained themselues to giue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names, and yet nothing so apt and fitty. 
The same course are we driuen to follow in this description, since 
we are enlbrced to cull out for the yse of our Poet or maker all 
the most commendable figures. Now to make .them knowen (as 
behoueth) either we must do it by th*priginall Greeke name or by 
the Latine, or by our owne. But when I consider to what sort of 
Readers I write, & how ill fering the Greeke terme would sound 
in the English eare, then also how short the Latines come to ex- 
presse manie of the Greeke originals. Finally, how well our Ian* 
guage serueth to supplie the full signification of them both, I haue 
thought it no lesse lawfall, yea peraduenture ynder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to yse our owne natural], if they be well 
chosen, and of proper signification, than to borrow theirs. So shall 
not our English Poets, though they be to seeke of the Greeke and 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge sufficient to the 
purpose of this arte. And in case any of these new English names 
giuen by me to any figure, shall happen to ofiend. I pray that the 
learned will beare witii me and to thinke the straungenesse there- 
ct proceedes but of noueltie and disaquaintance with our eares, 
which in processe of tjrme, and by custome will firame yery well : 
and such others as are not learned in the primitiue languages, if 
they happen to hit ypon any new name of myne (so ridiculous in 
their opinion) as may moue them to laughter, let such persons, yet 
assure themselues that such names go as neare as may be to their 
originals, or eb seme better to the purpose of the figure then the 
yery originall, reseruing alwayes, that such new name should not 
be ynpleasant in our yulgar nor harsh ypon the tong : and where 
it shaU happen otherwise, that it may please the reader to thinke 
that hardly any other name in our English could be fi>und io 
seme the-tume better. Againeif to auoid the hazard of this blame 
I should haue kept the Greek or Latin still it would haue appea* 
red a little too scholasticall for our makers, and a peeoe of worke 
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more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whose instmction thk 
trauaile is taken : and if I should haue left out both the Greeke 
and Latine name, and put in none of oar owne neither : "well per- 
chance might the rule of the figure hane bene set downe, but no 
conuenient name to hold him in memory. It was therfoie expe- 
dient we deuised for euery figure of importance his vulgar namei 
and to ioyne the Greeke or Latine originall with them ; after that 
sort much better satisfying aswel the vulgar as the learned learner, 
and also the authors owne purpose, which is to make of a rude ri- 
mer, a learned and a Courtjjr Poet. 

CHAP. X. 

A DIUlf ION or FIGVKBS, AND HOW THBT SBRUE IN BJCOHNATION 

OF LANGUAGE. 

And because our chiefe purpose herein is for the learning ci 
Ladies and young Gentlewomen, or idle Courtiers, desirous 
to become skilful in their owne mother tongue, and finr their pri- 
uate recreation to make now & then ditties of pleasure, thinking 
for our parte none otiier science so fit for them & the place as that 
which teacheth beau semblant, the chiefe professio aswell of Cour- 
ting as of poesie : since to such manner of mindes nothing is matt 
combersome then tedious doctrines and schollarlj methodes of 
discipline, we haue in our owne conceit deuised a new and straDge 
modell of this arte, fitter to please the Court then the schoole, and 
yet not vnnecessarie for aU such as be willing tiiemselues to be- 
come good makers in the vulgar, or to be able to iudge of oth^ 
mens makings : wherefore, intending to follow the course which 
we haue begun, thus we say : that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker being pure & clenly, & not disgraced by such vicious 
parts as haue bene before remembied in the Chapter of language, 
be sufficiently pleasing and commendable for the ordinarie vse of 
speech ; yet is not the same so well appointed for all purposes of 
the excellent Poet, as when it is gallatly arrayed in all his colours 
which figure can set vpon it, therefore we are now further to de- 
termine of figures and figuratiue speeches. Figuratiue speech is a 
noueltie of language euidently (and yet not absurdly) estranged 
firom the ordinarie habite and manner of our dayly talke and wri* 

ting 
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ting and figure it sdfe is a certaine liaely or good grace set ypon 
irordes, speaches and sentences to some purpose and not in Taine, 
giuiag them ornament or efficacie bj many maner of alterations 
in shape, in soonde, and also in sence, sometime by way of sur* 
plnsage, sometime by defect, sometime by disorder, or mutation, & 
also by putting into our speaches more pithe and substance, sub« 
tilitie, quicknesse, efficacie or moderation, in this or that sort tu* 
ning and tempring them, by amplification, abridgemet, opening, 
closing, enforcing, meekening, or otherwise disposing them to the 
best purpose : whereupon the learned clerks who haue writte me» 
thodically of this Arte in the two master languages, Greeke and 
Latine, haue sorted all their figures into three rankes, and the first 
they bestowed ypon the Poet onely : the second vpon the Poet 
and Oratour indiflerently : the third ypon the Oratour alone. And 
that first sort of figures doth seme th'eare onely and may be there* 
fore called Auricular: your second semes the conceit onely and 
not th*eare, and may be called semablej not sensible nor yet senten- 
tious : your third sort semes as well th'eare as the conceit and may 
be called setUentious figures y because not only they properly apper« 
teine to full sentences, for bewtifying them with a currant & plea* 
sant numeiositie, but also giuing them efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter besides with copious amplifications. I doubt not 
but some busie carpers will scorae at my new deuised termes : ntf- 
ricular and sensablcj saying that I might with better warrant haue 
ysed in their steads these words, arthographicall or syniaciical/ j\^hich 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to. our hands, and do 
importe as much as th'other that 1 haue brought, which thing 
peraduenture I deny not in part, and neuerthelesse for some causes 
thought them not so neccssarie : but with these maner of men 1 
do ifi^lingly beare, in respect of their laudable endeuour to allo^ 
antiquitie and flie innouation : with like beneuolence 1 tmst they 
will beare with me writing in the yulgar speach and seeking by 
my nouelties to satisfie not the schoole but the Court: whereas 
they know yery well all old things soone waxe stale & lothsome, 
and the new deuises are euer dainty and delicate, the yulgar instm- 
ction requiring also yulgar and communicable termes, not clerk- 
ly or yncouthe as are all these of the Greeke and Latine languages 
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primitiaeljr reoeiued, Tnlene they be qadified or by madi vse and 
custome allowed and oar eares made acquainted with them. Thus 
then 1 say that auricular figures be those which worke aiteratiDii 
in th*eare by sound, accent, tkne, and slipper Tolubilitie in riit^ 
rancey such aa for that respect was called by the auncients numero^ 
■itie of speacb. And not onely the whole body of a tale in poeme 
or historic may be made in such sort pleasant and agreaUe to the 
eare, but also euery clause by it selfe^ and euery single word carried 
in a clause, may haue their pleasant sweetenesse apart. And so long 
as this qualitie extendeth but to the outward tuning of the speach 
reaching no higher then th'eare and forcii^ the mynde little or 
nothing, it is that vertue which the Greeks call Enargta and is the 
efice of the auricular figures to performe. Therefore as the mem* 
beriB of language at large are whole sentences, and sentences are 
compact of clauses, and dauses of words, and euery word of letters 
and sillables, so is the alteration (be it but of a siUable or letter) 
much materiall to the sound and sweetenesse of ytterance. Where- 
fore beginning first at the smallest alterations which rest in letters 
•and sillables, the first sort of our figures auricular we do appoint 
to single words as they lye in language ; the second to clauses of 
speach; the third to perfit sentences and to the whole masse at 
body of the tale- be it poeme or historic written or reported. 

CHAP. XI. 

OP AURICULiJt FlOOmat APmaTBOCfVO TO tinOLB WORDJIS AHO WORKING 
BY THEIR OIUBRS SOURDU AMD ADDIRLB TUNJI9 ALTERATION TO 
THE BARB ONBLT AMD MOT THE MTMJDE.. 

Al WORD as he lieth in course of language is many wayes figu- 
red and thereby not a little altered in sound^ which conse- 
quently alters the tune and harmonic of a meeter as to the eare. 
And this alteration is sometimes by adding sometimes by rabbo' 
Jmg of a sillable or letter to or firom a word either in the begin- 
ning, middle or ending ioyning or vnioyning of siUables and 
letters suppressing or confounding their seuerall soundes, or by 
misplacing of a letter, or by cleare exchaunge of one letter for an- 
other, or by wrong ranging of the accent. And your figures of ad* 
ditionorsucpluac be three,, videl. In the beginning, as to say : I-doen^ 

for 
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for doony ^eniangevy fbr danger^ embolden, for bohkn* 

In the middle, as to say renuersy for reuers, meeierly^ for meetljfy 
gobfylockesy for goldhckes. 

In th'end, as to say [rcmembren] for [remenibre[. [spoken] for 
[irpoi^] . And your figures of rabbate be as many, videl. 

From the beginning, as to say [jtwiaA for betwia^'] [gamstttf for 
pgatnesayi] [illforeuUl:'] 

From the middle, as to say \jparaunier for parauenture] poorety 
foir pouertie'] souraigne for soueraigne'] tone for taken.'] 

From the end, as to say [mome for morning] bet for better] and 
fluch like. 

Your swallowing or eating yp one letter by another is when 
two Toweb meete, whereof th'ones sound goeth into other, as tot 
say for to attaine f Maine] for sorrow and smart sor* and smart.] 

Your displacing of a sillable as to say \desier for desire.] jier for 

By cleare exchaunge of one letter or sillable for another, as to 
say euermare for euermorey wrang for lODrong : gouldfot gold : fright^ 
torfraight and a hundred moe, which be commonly misused and 
iftrained io make rime. 

By wrong ranging the accent of a sillable by which meane a 
short sillable is made long and a long short as to say souer&ine for 
souiraine: graOous fox grdtious: induretoT endure: SaUmontoi 
SUomon. 

These many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, and some- 
times it is done for {Measure to giue a better sound, sometimes rp- 
cm necessilie, and to make yp the rime. But our maker must take 
heed that he be not to bold specially in exchange of one letter for 
another, for ynlesse ysuall speach and custome allow it, it is a foult 
and no figure, and because these be figures of the smallest impor« 
taunce, I forbeare to giue them any vulgar name. 

CHAP. XIL 

OF AVKICVLAK nOUKM PBKTAISIMO.TO CLAUtM OW SPBBCR AMD 
BT THBM WORKIHtf NO LITTLB ALTBBATION TO THB BARB. 

As your single words may be many waies trasfigured to make 

the meetre or verse more tunable and melodious, so also may 

•  
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your whole and entire clauses be in such sort contrived bj th^ or« 
der of their constmcticm as the eare may leoeiae a certaine lecrea- 
tion, although the mind for any noudtie of senoe be little mr no- 
thing affected. And therefore al your figures of grammaitcidl coo- 
structioD, I accoropt them but merely auricular in that they reach 
no furder then the eare. To which there will appeare some sweete 
CHT ynsanery point to offer you dolour or delight, either by some 
eaident defect, or surplusage, or disorder, or immutation in the 
same speaches notably altering either the congruitie grammaiicaliy 
or the sence, or both. And first of those that worke by defect, if 
but one word or some little portion of speach be wanting, it may 
be supplied by ordinary vuderstanding and vertue of the %ure 
EcUptU EclipaiSy as to say, so early a maitf for [^areye] so early a man : he is to 
Fisure of d^ ^ intreated, for he is [^easie'\ to be intrcated : 1 thanke God I am 
fault. to line like a Gentleman, for I am [able] to liue, and the Spaniard 
said in his deuise of armes acuerdo oluidoj 1 remember 1 forget 
whereas in right congruitie of speach it should be. I ren^ember 
[that I [doo3 foiget. And in a deuise of oar owne [empeckemetA 
pur a choison] a let for a furderance whereas it should be said [yse"] 
a let for a furderance, and a number more like speaches defectiae, 
and supplied by common vnderstanding. 

But if it be to mo clauses then one, that some such woid be sup* 

plied to perfit the congruitie or senoe of them all, it is by the figure 

Zeugma [Zeugma] we call him the [single suppke] because by one word 

Sinde supply ^^ ^^^ many clauses of one congruitie, and may be likened to 

the man that serues many maisters at once, but all of one country 

or kinred : as to say. 

Fellowes and friends and kiwneforsaoke me quite. 
Here this word forsooke satisfieth the congruitie and senoe of 
all three clauses, which would recjuire euery of them asmuch. And 
as we setting forth her Maiesties regall petigree, said in this figure 
of [Single supplie.] 

Her graundsires Father and Brother was a King 
Her mother a crowned Queene^ her Sister and her se^fe. 
Whereas ye see this one word [was] serues them all in that they 
require but one congniitie and sence. 
Yet hath this figure of [Single supply] another propertie, occa- 
sioning 
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Bioning him to ehange now and then his name : by the order of his 
fuppiie^ for if it be placed in the forefront of all the seuerall clauses 
whom he is to seme as a common semitoor, then is he called by the 
Greeks Prozeugmoy by vs the Ringleader : thus FroKugmtt^ 

Her beauiie pertt mine eye, her epeach mine wofull hart : Rin^eadsr. 

Her presence ail the powers of my discourse^ Sfc* 

Where ye see tfak one word [^perst] placed in the foreward, sa* 
tisfieth both in sence & congruitie all those other clauses that fol- 
lowe him. 

And if such word of supplie be placed in the middle of all such 

clauses as he semes : it is by the Greeks called Mezozeugmay by Mezoxeugma 

Ts the TMiddlemarcher'] thus : „.?f, ^« 

Middle mai^ 
Faire maydes beautie (alack} withyearee it xeearee away, ^her. 

And with wether and iicknes^ and sorrow as they say. 
Where ye see this word [wcares"] semes one clause before him, 
and two clauses behind him, in one and the same sence and con- 
gmitie. And in this Terse, 

Either the troth or talke nothing at all. 
Where this word \talke'\ semes the clause before and also be- 
hind. But if such supplie be placed after all the clauses, and not 
before nor in the middle, then is he called by the Greeks Hjfpoxeug" EypoMtugma^ 
may and by vs the IJierewarder'] thus : Rerewswkr. 

My mates that vvonty to keepe me eompaniey 
And my neighbours^ who dwelt next to my wally 
The friends that swarey they would not sticke to die 
In my quarrell: they are Jted from me all. 

Where ye see this word {Jledfrom me] seme all the three clauses 
requiring but one congmitie & sence. But if such want be in sun- 
drie clauses, and of seuerall congrnities or sence, and the supply be 
made to seme them all, it is by the figure StUepsisy whom for that SUkpsiM^ 
respect we call the [double supplie"] conceiuing, and, as it were, com- -^ ^lu^^ 
prehending vnder one a supplie of two natures, and may be like* piy. 
ned to the man that serues many masters at once, being of strange 
Ck>untries or kinreds^ as in these verses, where the lamenting widow 
shewed the Pilgrim the graues in which her husband & children 

lay buried. • 

•• • 
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Here my aweete sonnet and daughiere ail m^ blitse^ 
Yonder mine owne deere husband buried is. 

Where ye see one Terbe singular supplyeth the plurall and un-« 
gular, and thus 

Judge ye louers^ if it be strange or no : 
My Ladie laughs for io^y and I for oo. 

Where ye see a third person supplie faimselfe and a first person. 
And thu8| 

Madame ye nener shewed your selfe vntrue^ 
Nor my deserts would euer suffer you. 

Viz. to show. Where ye see the moode Indicatiue supply him 
selfe and an Infinitiue. And the like in these other. 

I neuer yet failde you in constancies 

Nor neuer doo intend vntill I die. 
Viz. [to show.'] Thus much for the congruitie, now for the 
sence. One wrote thus of a young man, who slew a yillaine that 
had killed his father, and rauished his mother. 

l%us valiantly and with a manly minde^ 

And by onefeate of euerlasting famcy 

This lustie lad fully requited kinde. 

His fathers deaths and eke his mothers shame. 

Where ye see this word [requite'] seme a double sence : that is to 
say, to reuaige, and to satisfie. For the parents intHrie was reuen- 
ged, and the duetie of nature performed or satisfied by the childe. 
But if this supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sun- 
drie times iterated, and by seneraH words, so as euery clause hath 
HypoMsuxit. his owne supplie : then is it<;alled by the Greekes ffypozeuxisy we 
s bft^'^r ^^ ^™ ^^ substitute after his originall, and is a supplie with ite- 
ration, as thus : 

Fnto the king she wentj and to the king she said^ 
Mine owne liege Lord behold thy poore handmaid. 
Here [went to the king] and [said to the king] be but one clause 
iterated with words of sundrie supply. Or as in these yerses fid- 
towing. 

My Ladie gaue me, my Lady wist not vvhaty 

Geuing me leaue to be her Soueraine : 

For by such gift my Ladie hath done thaty 

Which whitest she Hues she may not call againe. Here 
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Here [my LadSegaue] and [my Ladie voist"] be supplies with 
iteratioa, by Tertue of this figure. 

Ye haue anotlier auricular figure of defect, and is when we be- 
gin to speake a thing, and bieake of in the middle way, as if either 
it needed no further to be spoken of, or that we were ashamed, or 
afinide to speake it out. It is also sometimes done by way of threat- 
ning, and to shew a moderation of anger. The Greekes call him 
Aposwpesis. I, the figure of silence, or of interruption, indifferently. Apotumem. 
*If we doo interrupt our speech for feare, this may be an exam- pj^re of 
pie, where as one durst not make the true report as it was, but silsce. 
staid halfe way for feare of offence, thus : 

He- iaid you were^ I dure not teltyou piaine r 
For wordi once- out^ neuer returne againe. 

If it be for shame, or that the speaker suppose it would be inde* 
cent to teU all, then thus : as he that said to his sweete hart, whom 
he checked for secretly whispering with a suspected person. 

jind did ye not come by hie chamber dore ? 

And tell him that: goe tOy I say no more. 

If it be for anger or by way of manace or to show a moderatio 
of wrath as the graue and discreeter sort of men do, then thus. 
ff I take you with such another cast 
I sweare by God, but let this be the lust. 
Thinking to haue said further viz. I will punish you. 
If it be for none of all these causes but ypon some sodaine oc- 
casion that moues a man to breake of his tale, then thus. 
Ne told me all at large : lo yonder is the man 
Let himself e tell the tale that best tell can^ 
This figure is fit for phantastieall heads and such as be sodaine 
or lacke memorie. I know one of good learning that greatly Ue» 
misheth his discretion with this maner of speach : for if he be in the 
grauest matter of the world talking, he will ypon the sodaine f<Hr 
the flying of a bird ouerthwart the way, or some other such 
sleight cause, interrupt his tale and neuer returne to it againe. 

Ye haue yet another maner of speach purporting at the first 
Uttsh a defect which afterward is supplied, the Greekes call him 
Prolepsis, we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will : be- OTthT' 
cause he wockes boUi effictes, as thus, where in certaine verKs we Propounder. 
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describe the triampliant enter-yiew of two great Princesses thus. 
Thefe two great Queene$^ came marching hand in hand^ 
Vnio the holly where store of Priucee etand: 
And people of all couutre^i to behold^ 
Coronii all clady in purple cloth of gold: 
Celiar in robet^ of sUuer tiseew white. 
With rich rubies , andpearlee all bedighte* 
Here ye see the first proposition in a sort defectine and of im* 
perfect sence, till jre come by diuision to explane and enlarge it, 
but if we should follow the originall right, we ought rather to call 
him the forestaller, for like as he that standes in the market way^ 
and takes all yp before it come to the market in grosse and seDs it 
by retaile, so by this maner of speach our maker setts down before 
all the matter by a brief proposition, and afterward explanes it by 
a diuision more particuUrly, 

By this other example it appeares also. 

J%en deare Lady I pray you let it bee. 
Thai our long hue may lead vs to agree : 
Me since I may not wed you to my v^ife^ 
To serue you as a mistresse all my Hfe : 
Ye thai may not me for your husband haue. 
To clayme me for your seruani and your slaue^ 

CHAP. XII. 

OF TOOK FIOURBt AVBICVLAE TyORKINO BT DISORDBK. 

Xo all their speaches which wrought by disorder the Greekes 
Htperbaton^ gaue a general name [^Hiperbaton'] as much to say as the [tres^ 
Trespuser. P^^^l ^^^ because such disorder may be committed many wayes 
it receiueth sundry particulars vnder him, whereof some are onely 
proper to the Greekes and Latines and not to ys, other some ordi- 
narie in our maner of speaches, but so foule and intoUerable as I 
will not seeme to place them among the figures, but do raunge the 
as they deserue among the yicious or fiiultie speaches. 

Your first figure of tollerable disorder is ^Parenthesis'l or by an 

Parenthesii. English name the [^Inseriour'] and is when ye will seeme for laiger 

iDseitour. information or some other purpose, to peece or graffis in the mid* 

dest of your tale an ynnecessary parcell c£ speach, which' neuerthe- 

lesse 
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lesse maj be thence without any detriment to the rest. The figure 
is so common that it'needeth none example, neuerthelesse be* 
cause we are to ieache Ladies ^and Gentlewomen to know their 
schoole pcHnts and termes appertaining to the Art, we may not 
refuse to yeeld examples euen in the plainest cases, as that of mai* 
sler Diars very aptly* 

But now my Deere (for to my iaue makes me to call you still) 
That loue I say^ thai lucklesse loue^ that works me all this ill. 

Also in our Eglogue intituled Elpine^ which we made being but 
eightene yeares old, to king Edward the sixt a Prince of great 
hope, we surmised that the Pilot of a ship answering the King, be* 
ing inquisitiue and desirous to know all the parts of the ship and 
tackle, what they were, & to what yse they serued, ysing this inser* 
tion or Parenthesis. 

Soueraigne Lord (for why a greater name 

To one on earth no mortall tongue can frame 

No statelie stile can giue the practisdjpenne : 

To one ofi earth conuersant among men.) 

Andso proceedes to answere the kings question ? 
The shippe thou seest sayling in sea so large, ^c. 

This insertion is very long and vUerly impertinent to the prin* 
cipall matter, and makes a great gappe in the tale, neuerthelesse is 
no disgrace but rather a bewtie and to very good purpose, but you 
must not Tse such insertions <rfien nor to thick, nor those that bee 
very long as this of ours, for it will breede great confusion to haue 
the tale so much interrupted. 

Ye haue another manner of disordered speach, when ye mis- 
place your words or clauses and set that before which should be Histtrmi 
behind, 4* ^ canuerso, we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before ^^^ 
the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we name it the Pre* Preposterous, 
posterous, and if it be not too much vsed is tpilerable inough, and 
ipany times scarse percc^ineable, vnlesse the sence be thereby made 
▼ery absurd : as he that described his manner of departure from his 
mjstiesse, said thus not much to be misliked. 

/ kist her cherry lip and tooke my leaue : 

For I tooke my leaue and kist her : And yet I cannot well say 
whether a man yse to kisse before hee take his leaue. or take his 

V 
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leane befcHre he kisse^ or that it be all one busines. It seemes the ta- 
king kaae is by vsing some speacb^ iatreating licence of dqpaituie : 
the kisse a knitting yp of the faiewell, and as it were a testimoni- 
all of the licence without which here in Enghmd one may not pre* 
some of courtesie to depart, let yong Courtiers decide this contio- 
nersie. One describing his binding vpon a strange coast^saydthas 
preposterously. 

H'^hen we had cHmbde the cltfMy and mere a shore^ 
Whereas he should haue said by good order. 

When we were come a ehore and difmed had the ci^e 
For one must be on land ere he can clime. And as anothersaid: 

My dmme thai bred me vp and bare me in her wombe^ 
Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All your other 
figures of disorder because they rather seeme deformities then 
bewties ot language, for so many of them as be notoriously Tude- 
cent, and make no good harmony, I place them in the Chapter of 
vices hereafier fidlowing. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

OF TOUa FfOUBKt AURICDLAR THAT VTORKB BT tUaPftUIAaS. 

YouB figures auricular that worke by surplusage, such of them 
as be materiall and of importaunce to the sence or bewtie of 
your language, 1 referre them to the harmonicall speaches of orfr- 
tours among the figures rhetoricall, as be those of repetition, and 
iteration or amplification. AU other sorts of surphisf^, I accompt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, & therefore not melodious as shal- 
be remembred in the chapter of viciosities or fimltie speaches. 

CHAP. XV. 

OF AURICULAS FIOURBt ▼▼ORKIBO BY EXCHANOB. 

EiuMage. louR figures that worke auricularfy by exchange, were more 
or the obseruable to the Greekes and Latines for the biauenesse <if 

fhS^ ^^' ^^^^^ language, ouer that ours is, and for the roultiplicitie of their 
Grammatical! accidents, or verball aflfects, as I may terme them, 
that is to say, their diuers cases, moodes, tenses, genders, with varia^ 
ble terminations, by reason whereof, they changed not the very 
word, but kept the word, and changed the shape of him onely, vsing 
one case for another, or tense, or person, or gender, or number, 
or moode. We, hauing no such varietie of accidents, haue little or 

no 
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no TW of this figare. They called it EnaUage. 

Bat another sort of exchange which they had> and very piety, H^attage. 
we doe likewise vse, not changing one word for another, by their p^' ^. 
accidents or cases, as Ihe EnaUage : nor by the places, as the IPrepo^ ^ '°^* 
Serous] bnt changing their tine constmction and application, 
whereby the sence is quite pemerted and made yeiy absurd : as, he 
that should say, for tell me troth and lie fwty lie me troth and tell noi. 
For came dine voith me and stay naty came stay veith me and dine not. 

A certaine piteous louer, to moue his mistres 4o compassion, 
wrote among other amorous Terses, this one. 

Madame^ I set your eyes before mine woes. 

For, mine woes before your eyes, spoken to th'intent to winne 
fimour in her sight. 

Bat that was pretie of a certaine sorrie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found foult with his fee, and 
said : my iee,goodfirend, halh deserued better cousdi. Good master, 
quoth the Client, if your selfe had not said so, I would neuer haue 
beleeued it : but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percei* 
uing his error, I tell thee (quoth he) my cousel hath deserued a bet« 
ler fee. Yet of all others was that a most ridiculous, but very true 
exchange, which the yeoman of London ysed with his Sergeant 
at the Mace, who said he would goe into the coontrie, and make 
merry a day or two, while his man plyed his busines at home : an 
example of it you shall finde in our Enterlude entituled Lustie 
London : the Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would goe 
with the Carrier on foote. That is not for your worship, saide has 
yeoman, whereunto the Sergeant replyed. 

/ wot what I meane lohn^ it is for to stay 

And company the knaue Carrier ^ for loosing my vtay. 

The yeoman thinking it good manner to soothe his Sergeant, 
saidagaine, 

/ meane what I wot Sir^ your best is to hie^ 
And carrie a knaue with you for eon^anie. 

Ye see a notorious exchange of the construction, and apf^ca^ 
tion of the words in this : / voot what I meane ; and I meane what 
I woty and in the other, company the knaue Carrier^ and carrie a 
knaue in your company. The Greekes call this figure IHipaUage'] 
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the Latins Submuiaiioy we in our valgar may call him the [ynder* 
change] but I had rather haue him called the [^Changeling] nothing 
at all sweruing from his originally and much more aptly to ibe 
purpose, and pleasanter to beare in memory : specially for our La- 
dies and pretie mistresses in Court, for whose learning I write, be- 
cause it is a terme often in their mouthes, and alluding to the opi- 
nion of Nurses, who are wont to say, that the Fayries vse to steale 
the fairest children out of their cradles, and put other ill fauoured 
in their places, which they called chagelings, or £16: so, if ye 
mark, doeth our Poet, or maker play with his wordes, ysing a wrong 
construction for a right, and an absurd for a sensible, by manner of 
exchange. 

CHAP. XVI. 

OF 80MB OTHER FIGURES TTHICH BECAUSE THET SERVE CHIEFLY TO 
MAKE THE HBETBR8 TUNABLE AND MELODIOUS, AND AF- 
FECT NOT THE MINDB BUT VERT LITTLE, BE PLA- 
CED AMONG THE AURICULAR. 

Omoioiektonf Xhe Greekes vsed a manner of speech or writing in their proses, 

Like loose ^^ ^^^^ ^^ clauses, finishing in words of like tone, and might 
be by vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Omoioteleian^ and is that wherin they neerest ap- 
proched to our vulgar ryme, and may thus be expressed. 

Weeping creeping beseeching I vvany 

The hue at length of Lady Lucian, 

Or thus if we speake in prose and not in raeetre. 

Mischaunces ought not to be lamented. 

But rather by vvisedome in time preuented : 

For such mishi^fpes as be remedilesse^ 

To sorrdvv them it is bat foolishnesse : 

Yet are we all so fray le of nature^ 

As to be greeued with euery displeasure. 
The craking Scotts as the Cronicle reportes at a certaine time 
made this bald rime vpon the English-men. 

Long beards hartlesse^ 

Painted hoodes witless e : 

Gay coates gracele^se^ 

Make all England thriftlesse. 

Which 
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Which is no perfit rime in deede, bat clauses finishing in the 
selfsame tune: for a rime of good simphonie should not conclude 
his concords with one & the same terminant sillable, as less^ kssj 
iessj but with diuers and like terminants, as lesy presy mesj as was 
before declared in the chapter of jour cadences, and your clauses 
in prose should neither finish with the same nor with the like ter- 
minants, but with the contrary as hath bene shewed before in the 
booke of proportions ; yet many vse it otherwise, neglecting the 
Poeticall harmonic and skill. And th'Earle of Surrey with Syr 
I'homas Wyat the most excellet makers of their time, more perad- 
uenture respecting the fitnesse and ponderositie of their wordes 
then the true cadence or simphonie, were very Ucencious in this 
point. We call this figure following the originall, the \ltke loose] 
alluding to th' Archers terme who is not said to finish the feate of 
his shot before he giue the loose, and deliuer his arrow from his 
bow, in which respect we vse to say marke the loose of a thing for 
marke the end of it. 

Ye do by another figure notably afiect ih'eare whoi ye make Parkman, 
euery word of the verse to begin with a like letter, as for example pigi^'^^Hi. 
in this verse written in an Epithaphe of our making. letter. 

Time tried his truth his trauailes and his trusty 
And time to late tried his integritie. 

It is a figure much vsed by our common rimers, and doth well 
if it be not too much vsed, for then it falleth into the vice which 
shulbe hereafter spoken of called Tautologia. 

Ye haue another sort of speach in a maner defectiue because it AsyndeUm, 
wants good band or coupling, and is the figure [^Ast/wkton] we ^^ .^® 
call him lloose language] and doth not a litle alter th'eare as thus. gage. 
I saw it J I said tY, / will swear e it. 

Ccesar the Dictator vpon the victorie hee obteined against 
Pharrmx king of Bithinia shewing the celeritie of his conquest, 
wrate home to the Senate in this tenour of speach no lesse swift 
and speedy then his victorie. 
Fent, vidiy viciy 
I came^ I saov^ I ouercame. 

Meaning thus 1 was no sooner come and beheld them but the 

yictorie fell on my side. 

• • • 
viij 
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or the 
Coopie- 
claiue. 



or the 
LoDg loose. 



The Prince of Orenge for hb deiiiee of Amies in banner dis» 
played against the Duke of Alua and the Spaniards in the Low* 
countrey vsed the iikemaner of speach. 
Fro RegBy pro loge^ pro gregOj 

For the kingy for the commonSyfor the counirejf iavves^ 
It is a figure to be vsed when we will seeme to make hast^ or to 
be earnest, and these ezamfrfes with a number mue be spoken by 
the figure of ^hse language.'] 

Quite contrary to this ye haue another maner of constructioD 
which they called [Pa/miufeloft]* we may call him the [^couple 
ehtttse] for that eueiy clause is knit and coupled together wiUi a 
coniunctiue thus. 

Jud I soDV it^ and I iay ii and I 
Willnveare it to be true. 
So might the Poesie of Cm9ar haue bene altered thus* 

i came^ and I saovy and louercame. 
One wrote these verses after the same sort. 
For in her mynde no thought there iiy 
But how she may be true iwi$ : 
And tenders thee and ail thy heaie^ 
And vviiheth both thy health and vweale : 
And ii thine ovone^ and so she sayeSy 
And cares for thee ten thousand way es. 
Ye haue another maner of speach drawen out at length and go- 
ing all after one tenure and with an imperfit sence till you cmne 
to the last word or verse which cocludes the whole premisses with 
a perfit sence & full periode, the Greeks call it Irmusy I call him the 
[long loose'] thus appearing in a dittie of Sir Thomas Wyat where 
he describes the diners distempers of his bed« 
The restlesse state renuer of my smarty 
The labours saiue increasing my sorrow : 
The bodies ease and troubles of my harty 
Quiet our of mynde mine vnquietfoe : 
Forgetter ofpaine remembrer of my woOy 
The place ofsleepe wherein I do but wake : 
Besprent with teares my bed I thee forsake. 
Ye see here how ye can gather no perfection of sence in all this 

dittie 
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tin ye come to the last yene in these wordes my bed I thee 
fortakt. And in another Sonet of Pdrarcha which was thus En- 
glished by the same Sir Thomas Wt/at. 

If weaker care if iodaine pale coUour^ 

ffman^ eigkes with tittle tpeaeh to plaine r 

Now ioy now woe^ (f they mjr ioyee distaine^ 

For hope of small, if much tofeare therefore^ 

Be signe of loue then do I hue againe. 
Here all the whole sence of the dittie is suspended till ye come 
to the last thfee woides, then do I loue agatney which finisheth the 
song with a full and perfit sence* 

When ye will speake giuing euery person or thing besides his JSpitkeUm, 
proper name a qualitie by way of additicm whether it be of g^^Qu^^f 
or <»f bad it is a figuratiue speach of audible alteraticm, sais it also 
afsenceastosay. 

Fierce AchUleSy wise Nestor wiiie VlysseSy 

Diana the chast and thou louely Venus : 

With thy blind boy thai almost neuer missesy 

But hits our hartes when he leuels at vs. 
€)r thus commending the Isle of great Brittaine. 

Albion hugest of Westerne Hands My 

Soyle of sweete ayre and of good store: 

God send we see thy glory neuer f ally 

But rather dayly to grow more and more. 
Or as we sang of our Soueraigne Ladygiuing her these Attri- 
butes besides her proper name. 

Elizabeth regent of the great Brittaine IlOy 

Honour of all regents and ofQueenes. 
But if we speake thus not expressing her pn^er name EUza* 
btthy videK 

The English Dtanoj the great Britton mayde. 
Then is it not by Epitheion or figure of Attribution but by the 
figures Antonomasiay or Periphrasis. 

Ye haue yet another manner of speach when ye wiU seeme to 
make two of one not thereunto constrained, which theiefixe we y y^ ^-^^-y 
call the figure of Twynnes^ the Greekes jEnduuiirthus. or the 

Not you coy dame ynur lowre nor your lookes^ Tmnn ^^ 
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or the 
Figure of 
transporte. 



For [y&ur loaning hokes.'\ And as one of our ordinary rimeift said. 
Of fortune nor her frowning face^ 
I am nothing agast. 
In stead, of [^fortunes frowning face.'] One praysing the Neapo- 
litans for good men at armes, said by the figure of Twynnes thus. 
A proud people and wise and valiant ^ 
Fiercely fighting with horses and with barbes : 
By whose provves the Romain Prince did daunty 
Wild Affricanes and the larwlesse Alarbes : 
The Nubiens marching with their armed cartes^ 
And sleaing afarre with venim and with dartes. 
Where ye see this figure of Twynnes twise ysed, once when he 
said horses and barbes for barbd horses : againe when he saith with 
venim and with dartes for yenimous dartes. 

CHAP. XVI. 

« 
OP THE FIGURES WHICH WB CALL BBNftABLB, BECAUSE THET ALTBR 

AND AFFECT THE MINOE BY ALTERATION OF BEffCE, 

AND FIRST IN SINGLE WORDES. 

XuE eare hauing receiued his due satisfaction by the auricular 
figures, now must the minde also be serued, with his . naturall 
delight by figures sensible such as by alteration of intendmentes 
afiect the. courage, and geue a good liking to the conceit. And 
first, single words haue their sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, crosse-naming, 
new naming, change of name. This will seeme very darke to you, 
vnlesse it be otherwise explaned more particularly: and first ot 
Transport. There is a kinde of wresting of a single word from his 
owne right signification, to another not so naturall, but yet of 
some affinitie or conueniencie with it, as to say, / cannot digest your 
vnkinde words ^ for I cannot take them in good part : or as the man 
of law said, Ifedeyou noty for I vnderstand not your case, becausehe 
had not his fee in his hand. Or as another said to a mouthy Aduo- 
cate, why harkest thou at me so sore ^ Or to call the top of a tree, or of 
a hill, the crowne of a tree or of a hill : for in deede crawne is the 
highest ornament of a Princes head, made like a close garland, or 
ek the top of a mans head, where the haire windes about, and be- 
cause such terme is not applyed naturally to a tree, or to a hill, but 

is 
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ig tnuMported firom & mans head to a hiD or tree, therefinre it is 
ealled by metaphorej or the fi^re of transport. And three causes 
moues ys to Tse this iSgure, one for necessitie or want of a better 
word, thns i 

As the drie ground that thirties after a showr 
Seemes to reioyee when it is well iwet^ 
And speedely hringsfoorth both grasse andjlowr^ 
Iflaeke o/sunne or season doo not let. 
Here for want of an apter and more naturall word to dedara 
the drie temper of the earth, it b said to thirst & to reioyce, which 
k cmdy proper to lining creatures, and yet being so inuerted, doth 
not so much sweme* from the true sence, but that eueiy man can 
easilie conceiue the meaning thereof. 

Againe, we yse it for pleasure and ornament of our speach, as 
thus iaan Epitaph of our owne nudging, to the honourable me- 
morie of a deere friend,' Sir lohn Throgmortony knight, lustioe of 
Chester, and a man of many commendable y^ues. 
Whom vertue rerde, enuy hath ouerthrowen- 
And lodged full /ov, vnder this marble stone : 
Ne never were his values so well knowen^ 
Whitest he lined heroy as now that he is gone. 
' Here these words, reredy ouerthromeny and lodgedy are inuerted, & 
metaphoricaUjf applyed, not ypon necessitie, but f(M ornament one- 
ly, afterward againe in these yerses. 

No sunne by day that euer saw him rest 
Free from the toyles of his so busie chargOy 
No night that harbourd ranker in his breasty 
Nor merry moodoy made reason runne at large. 

In these yerses the inuersiiNi or metaphore, lyeth in these wotds, 
$aWy harbourdy run: which naturally are applyed to liuii^ things, 
ftnotto insensible: as, the ftiniie,ortheiijg/U: &yettliey aj^roohso 
neere, & so coneniently,* as the speech is thereby made more com* 
mendable. Againe, in moe yerses of the same Epitaph, thus. 

His head a source ef grauitie and sencoy 

His memory a shop of ciuill arte : 

His tongue a streame of sugred eloqueneoy 

Wisdoms and'meekenes lay mingled in his hartOy 
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Cataehrem, 

or the 
Figure of 
abuse. 



Metonimia^ 

or the 
MisDames. 





' In which venes ye see that ihese'words, source y shopijludy sugred^ 
are inuerted from their owne signification to another, not altoge- 
ther so natundlybut of much affinitie with it. 

Then also do we it sometimes to enforce a sence and make the 
word more significatiue : as thus, 

/ burne in loue^ Ifrtete in deadfy haie 
Iswimme in hopCj andsinke in deepe dispaire. 

These examples I haue the willinger giue jou to set foorth the 
nature and vse of your figure metaphore, wliich of any other be- 
ing choisly made, is the most commendable and most common. 

But if for lacke of natural! and proper terme or worde we take 
another, neither naturall nor proper and do vntruly applie it to the 
thing which we would seeme to expresse, and without any 
iust inconuenience, it is not then spoken by this figure Meiaphore 
or q{ inversion as before, but by plaine abuse, as he that bad his man 
go into hb library and fet him his bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke there to be found, or as one should in re- 
proch say to a poore man, thou raskall knaue, where raskall is pro- 
perly the hunters terme giuen to young deere, leane & out of sea- 
son, and not to people : or as one said very pretily in this verse. 
/ lent my ioue to losse^ and gaged my life in vaine. 

Whereas this worde lent is properly of mony or some such 
other thing, as men do commonly borrow, for vse to be repayed 
againe, and being applied to Ioue is vtterly abused, and yet very 
commendably spoken by vertue of this figure. For he that louedi 
and is not beloued againe, hath no lesse wrong, than he that len- 
deth and is neuer repayde. 

Now doth this vnderstanding or* secret conoeyt reach many 
times to the only nomination of persons or things in their names, 
as of men, or mountaines, seas, countries and such like, in which re- 
spect the wrog naming, or otherwise naming of them then is due, 
carieth not onely an alteration of sence but a necessitie of intend- 
ment figuratiuely, as when we cal lone by the name of Fenus^ flesh- 
ly lust by the name of Cupid ^ bicause they were supposed by the 
auncient poets to be authors and kindlcrs of Ioue and lust : Vul* 
cane for fire, Ceres for bread : Bacchus for wine by the same rea- 
son ; also if one should say to a skilful! craftesman knowen for a 

glutton 
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glutton or oommoQ drunkard^ that had spent all his goods on riot 
and delicate fare* 

Thif hands they made thee richj thypallat made theepoore. 

It is ment, his trauaiie and arte made him wealthie, his riotous 
life had made him a beggar : and as one that boasted of his house* 
keepingi said that neuer a yeare passed ouer his head, that he drank 
not in his house euery moneth foure tonnes of beere, & one hogs* 
head of wine, meaning not the cashes or vessels, but that quantitie 
tvhich tbejr conteyned. These and such other speaches, where ye 
take the name of the Author for the thing it selfe ; or the thing co- 
teining, for that which is contained, & in many other cases do as it 
were wrong name the person or the thing. So neucrthelesse as it 
may be vnderstood, it is by the figure m^onymia^ or misnamer. 

And if this manner of naming of persons or things be not by Jniojumoiui, 
way of misnaming as before, but by a conuenient difference, and ^ ^^ ^^ 
such as is true or esteei^ed and likely to be true, it is then called 
not metonfmiay but antonomasia^ or the Sumamer, (not the misna- 
mer, which might extend to any other thing aswell as to a person) 
as he that would say : not king Philip of Spaine, but the Westeme 
king, because his dominio lieth the furdest West of any Christen 
prince : and the French king the great VaUais^ because so is the 
name of his house, or the Queene of England, The maiden Queene^ 
for that is her hiest peculiar among all the Queenes of the 
world, or as we said in one of our Partheniades^ the Brytan majfde^ 
because she is the most great and famous mayden of all Brittayne : 

thus, 

But in chaste stiUj am borne as I weene 

To Hazonfoorth the Brytton mt^den Queene, 

So did our forefathers call Henry the fir st^ Beauderkcy Edmund 
Ironside^ Bichard ccsur de lion : Edward the Confessor^ and we of 
her Maiestie Elisabeth the peasible. 

Then also is the sence figuratiue when we deuise a new name Oncmatcpeiat 
to any thing consonant, as neere as we can io the nature thereof^ ^^'^ ^^ 
as to say \ flashing of lightnings clashing of blades ^ clinking of fetters^ 
chinking of nwny : & as the poet Virgil said of the sounding a trum- 
pet, ta'^ra^tantj taratantara, or as we giue special names to the voi- 
ces of dombe beasts, as to say, a horse neigheth, a lyo brayes, a swine 

• • 
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grunts^ a ben cacKIetb, a dogge btfwi^, and a hundretii mo such 
new names as any man hath libertie to deuise, so it be fittie finr the 
thing which he couets to expresse. 
Epitheion, Yoar EpUheian or qualifier j whereof we spake before, placbig 
^^^ him among the figures auricular y now because he serues also to al« 
therwise the ter and enforce the sence, we will say somewhat more of him in 
figure of At- this place, and do conclude that he must be apt and proper for the 
tributioQ. ^^ y^ .^ added vnto, & not disagreable oi: repugnant, as one that 
said : darkc dUdaine^ and miserable pride ^ very absurdly, for disdaine 
or disdained things cannot be said darke, but rather bright and 
cleere, because they be beholden and much looked ypon, and pride 
18 rather enuied then pitied or miserable, ynlesse it be in Christian 
charitie, which helpetb not the terme in this case. Some of our yuU 
gar writers take great pleasure in giuing Epithets and do it almost 
to euery word which may receiue them, and should not be so, yea 
though they were neuer so propre and apt, for sometimes woide» 
suffered to go single, do giue greater sence and grace than words 
quallified by attributions do. 
But the sence. is much altered & the hearers conceit strangly en« 
Metakjpn$. tangled by the figure Metalepsisy which I call ihefarfeiy as when 
J^rr^t ^^ ^^ rather fetch a word a great way off the to yse one nerer had 
to expresse the matter a&wel & plainer. And it seemeth the deuiser 
of this figure, had a desire to please women rather then men: for 
we Tse to say by manner of Prouerbe : things &rrefet and deaie 
bought are good for Ladies ; so in this manner of speach we vse it, 
leaping oner the heads of a great many words, we take one that is 
fuidest off, to ytter our matter by : as J/edra; cursing hir first ac- 
quaintance with prince lasan^ who had y^y ynkindly forsaken 
her, SJEud : 

Woe worth the mountaine thai the matte bare 
Which was thejirst causer , of all my care* 
Where she might aswell haue said, woe worth our first mee- 
ting, or woe worth the time that lason arriu^ with his ship at my 
fothers cittie in Cote has ^ when he tooke me away with him, & not 
so fiirre off as to curse the mountaine that bare the pinetiee, that 
made the mast, that bare the sailes, that, the fidp sailed with, which 
caried her away. A pleasant Gentleman came.into a Ladies nor* 

ficiy. 
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aerj, and saw her fiir her owne pleasure rocking of her yoong 
child in tibe cradle, and sayd to her; 

/ ipeake ii Madame without any mocke^ 
Many a 9ueh eradeiimay I see you rocks.. 
Gk)dfi passion hourson said she, would thou haue me beare mo 
chfldren yet, no Madame quoth the Gentleman, but I would haue 
jou liue long, that ye might the better pleasure your friends, for 
his meaning was that as enery cradle signified a new borne childe, 
& euery child theleasure of one yeares birth, & many yeares a 1^ 
life : so by wishing her to rocke many crodels of her owne, he 
wbhed her bug life. Virgillsaidi 

Post muUas mea regno videns mirabor aristas. 
Thus in English. 

After many a stubble shall I come 
And wonder at the sight of my kingdome. 
By stubble the Poet ynderstoode yeares, for haruests come but 
once euery yeare, at least wayes with vs in Europe* This is spoken 
by the figure of fiurre-fet. Metalepsis. 

And one notable meane to affisct the minde, is to inforoe the Empkasii. 
sence of any thing by a word of more than ordinary eflSicacie, and p ? ^ 
neuertheles is not apparant, but as it were, secretly implyed, as he 
that said thus of a fiure Lady. 

rare beautiCy 6 grace^ and curtesie. 
And by a very euill man thus. 

sinne it selfcy not wretch^ but wretchedness 

Whereas if he had said thus, Ogratiousy courteous and beautifidl 
woman : and, O sinfuU and xtr etched many it liad bene all to one effisct, 
yet not with such force and efficacie, to speake by the denomina'^ 
tiue, as by the thing it selfe. 

As by the former figure we yse io enforce our sence, so by ano- 
ther we temper our sence with wordes of such modmition, 
as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and is by the 
figure LiptotCy which therefore 1 call the Moderator y and beoonMt£^^0^^ 
Ts many times better to speake in that sort quallified, than if we orthe 
spake it by more forcible termes, ' and neuertheles is equipolent in ^od^'^'our. 
sence, thus. 

1 know you hate me noty nor wiih me any UL 

• • • 
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Meaning in deede' that he loded him Yety well aiid dearel j, and 
yet the words doe not expresse so much, though they purport so 
much. Or if you would say, I am not ignorant, for I know well 
inough. Such a man is no foole, meaning in deede that he is a very 
wise man. 

But if such modemtion of words tend to flattery, or soothing, 
or excusing, it is by the figure Paradiastoky which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curry^faudly as when we make the best of 
a bad thing, or tnme a signification to the more plausible sence : as, 
to call an ynthrift, a liberall Gfentleman : the foolish-hardy, yaliant 
or couragious : the niggard, thriftie : a great riot, or outrage, an 
youthful! pranke, and such like termes: moderating and abating 
the force of the matter by craft, and for a pleasing purpose, as ap« 
peareth by these verses of ours, teaching in what cases it may com- 
mendably be vsed by Courtiers. 

But if you diminbh and abbase a thing by way of spight or mal- 
lice, as it were to-depraue it, such speach is by the figure Meiosis or 
the disabler spoken of hereafter in the place of sententious figures. 
A great mountaine as bigge as a molehill^ 
A heauy burthen per dy^ as a pound of /ethers. 

But if ye abase your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
the choise of your word, then is it by vicious maner of speach cal- 
led Tapinosisy whereof ye shall haue examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing. 

Then againe if we vse such a word (as many times we doe) by 
which we driue the hearer to conceiue more or lesse or beyond or 
otherwise then the letter expresseth, and it be not by vertue of the 
former figures Metaphore and Abase and the rest, the Greeks then 
call it Sj/necdochey the Latines sub intellectio or vnderstanding, for by 
part we are enforced to vnderstand the whole, by the whole part, 
by many things one thing, by one, many, by a thing precedent, a 
thing consequent, and generally one thing out of another by ma- 
tter of contrariety to the word which is spoken, aliudex alioy which 
because it seemeth to aske a good, quick, and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinarie or dull wit so to do, I chose to call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke original], but also 
of quick conceite. As for example we will giue none because we 

will 
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^ill speake of him againe in another place, where he is ranged 
among the figures sensable apperteintng to clauses. 

CHAP. XVUI. 

OF IBHBABLB FIGDRBS ALTBRINO AMD AFFECTIMO THB MTNDK BY ALTBR- 
ATION OF SBNCB OR INTBNDBMBNTS IN WHOLE CLAUSES OR 8PBACHEB. 

As by the last remembred figures the sence of single wordes is 
altered, so bj these that follow is that of whole and entier 
speach : and first by the Courtly figure AUegoria^ which is when 
we speake one thing and thinke another, and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not. The yse of thb figure is so large, and his 
vertue of so great efficacie as it is supposed no man can pleasantly 
vtter and perswade without it, but in effect is sure neuer or very 
seldome \o thriue and prosper in the world, that cannot skilfuUy 
put in vre, in somuch as not onely euery common Courtier, but 
also the grauest counsellour, yea and the most noble and wisest 
Prince of them all are many times enforced to vse it, by example 
(say they) of the great Emperour who had it vsually in his mouth 
to say, Qui nescit dissimulare nescU regnare. Of this figure there- 
fore which for his duplicitie we call the figure of Ifalse semblant 
or dhsimulatioh] we will speake first as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, either in the Poeticall ca orato- 
rie science. 

And ye shall know that we may dissemble, 1 meane speaks AUegonoy 
otherwise then we thinke, in earnest aswell as in sport, ynder couert ^^' ^^^ 
and darke termes, and in learned and apparant speaches, in short f^ gero- 
sentences, and by long ambage and circumstance of wordes, and blant 
finally aswell when we lye as when we tell truth. To be short eue* 
ly speach wrested from his owne naturall signification to another 
not altogether so naturall is a kinde of dissimulation, because the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'intent. But properly 
& in his principall vertue Allegoria is when we do speake in sence 
translatiae and wrested from the owne signification, neuerthelesse 
applied to another not altogether contrary, but hauing much 
coueniencie with it as before we said of the metaphore : as (on ex- 
ample if we should call the con^non wealth, a shippe ; the Prince 
a Pilot, the Counsellours mariners, the stormes warres, the calme 
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and [hauen] peace, this ia spokeii all ui aUegoiie : and becanae rack 
inuenion of sence in one single woide is by the figure Metaphore^ 
of whom we spake before, and thb manner of inaersion exten- 
ding to whole and large qieaches, it mafceth the figure allegorie to 
be called a long and perpetuall Metaphore. A noble man aAer a 
whole yeares absence firom his ladie, sent to know how she did, and 
whether she lemayned afiected toward him as she was when he 
left her. 

Louefy Lady I long fail sore to heare^ 

If ye remaine the samey I left you the Uut yeare. 

To whom she answered in allegorie other two yersea: 
My louing Lorde I will well that ye wiitj 
The thred i$ ipon^ thai neuer shali vniwiit. * 

Meanings that her loue was so stedfiist and costant toward him 
as no time or occasion could alter it. Virgill in his shepeherdlj 
poemes called Mglogues vsed as rusticall but fit allegorie for the 
purpose thus.: 

Claudiie iam riuospueri sat prata biberunt. 
Which I English thus : 

Stop vp your streames (my lads) the medes haue drunk therjUL 

As much to say, kaue of now, yee haue talked of the ouutter 

inough rfor the shepheards guise in many places is by opening cor- 

taine sluces to water their pastures, so as when they are w^ inough 

they shut them againe : this application is full Allq;oiicke. 

Ye haue another manner of Allegorie not full, but mixt, as he 
that wrate thus : 

The cloudes of care haue coured all my coste^ 
The stormes of strife j do threaten to appeare i 
The waues of woe j wherein my skip is teste. 
Haue broke the banksy where lay my life so deere. 
Chippes of ill chance^ are fallen amidst my choise^ 
To marre the minde that mentfor to reioyce. 
I caU him not a fuU Allegorie, but mixt, bicause he discouers 
withall what the cUmdy stormey waucy and the rest are, which in a full 
allegorie should not be discouered, but left at large to the readers 
iudgement and cooiecture. 
We dissemble againe ynder couert and darke speaches, when 

we 
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we speake by way of riddle (Enigma) of which the senc^cati hardly Enigma. 
be picked out, but by the parties ownc assoile, as he that said : ^T ^^ 

It is my mother well I woty ^^^^^^'^ 

Jnd yet the daughter that I begot » 

Meaning it by the ise which is made of ftozen water, the same 
being molten by the sunne or fire, makes water againe. 

My mother had an old womS in her nurserie, who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this b one : 

/ haue a thing and rough it is 

And in the midst a hole I wis : 

There came a yong man with his ginnoy 

And he put it a hamffuU in. 
' The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs that woe children 
how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some other naughtie body 
would peraduenture. haue construed it not halfe so manneriy. 
The riddle is pretie but that it holdes too much of the Cackempha* 
tan or foule speach and may be drawen to a reprobate senoe. 

We dissemble after a sort, when we speake by comon proueibs, ParimiOf 
or, as we yse to call them, old said sawes, as thus : p^*^ . 

As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick : 

A bad Cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick. 

Meaning by the first, that the young leame by the olde, either 
to be good or euill in their behauiours : by the second, that he is 
not to be counted a wise man, who being in authority, and haning 
the administration of many good and great things, will not seme 
his owne tume and his friends whilest he may, & many such. pro- 
uerbtall speeches : as, Totnesse is turned French^ for a strange altera- 
tion : Skarborow warning^ for a sodaine commandement, allowing 
no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busbes. Note neiiec- 
thelesse a diuersitie, for the two last examples be prouerbs, the two 
first prouerbiall speeches. 

Ye doe likewise dissemble, when ye speake in derision or moc- ironia^ 
kerie, & that may be many waies : as sometime in sport, sometime or the 
in earnest, and priuily, and apertly, and pleasantly, and bitterly : "* " 
but first by the figure Iroma^ which we call the drye mock : as he that 
said to a bragging Ruffian, that threatened he would kill and slay, 
no doubt you are a good man of your hands : or, as it was said by 

Y 
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a Frencli ku^^ to one that praide his reward, shewbg how he had 
bene out in the fiu^e at a certain battel! fought in his semioe : ye may 
see, qnoth the king, what it is to mnne away & looke backwards. 
And as Alphonso king of Naples, said to one that profered to take 
his ring when he washt before dian^r, this wil seme another wdl : 
meaning that the Gentleme had another time take the, & because 
the king forgot to aske for them, neuer restored his ring againe. 

Sarcatmui, Or when we deride with a certaine seueritie, we may call it the 
Bitter taunt ^^^^ tannt ISarcasmui] as Charles the fift Emperour annswered 
the Duke of Arskot, beseeching him fecompence of sernioe done 
at the siege of Renty, against Henry the French king, where the 
Duke was taken prisoner, and afterward escaped clad like a Colli- 
ar. Thou wert taken, quoth the Emperour, like a coward, and sca« 
pedst like a Colliar, wherefore' get thee home and line vpon thine 
owne. Or as king Henry the eight said to one of his priuy cham« 
ber, who sued for Sir Anihony JRowse^ a knight of Norfoike that his 
Maiestie would be good vnto him, for that he was an ill begger. 
Quoth the king againe, if he be ashamed to beg, we are ashamed to 
gene. Or as Charles the fift Emperour, hauing taken in baltaile 
John Frederike Duke of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Hessen and 
others : this Duke being a man of monstrous bignesse and corpu* 
knee, after th^ Emperor had scene the prisoners, said io those that 
were about him, I haue gone a hunting many times, yet neuer 
tooke I such a swine before. 

jUeismut. Or when we spe^e by manner of pleasantery, or mery skoffe, 
or the ^^ jg^ {^y ^ kinde of mock, whereof the sence is forre fet, & with- 

Otherwise ' out any gall or oflfence. The Greekes call it [Asteismus] we may 

ihe ciuill |erme it the ciuiU iest, because it is a mirth very full of ciuilitie, ai^ 
such as the most ciuill men doo yse. As Caio said to <me that bad 
genen him a good knock on the head with a long peece of Um- 
ber he bare on his shoulder, and then bad him beware : what (quoth 
Caio) wilt thou strike me againe ? for ye know, a warning should 
be geuen before a man haue reoeiued harme, and not after. And as 
king Edward the sixt, being of young yeres, but olde in wit, saide 
to one of his priuie chamber, who sued for a pardon for one that 
was condemited for a robberie, telling the king that it was but a 
small trifle^ not past sixteene shillings matter which he had taken : 

quotb 
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qucAh the king againe, bttt I warrant you the fellow wassorrie it 
had not bene sixteene poand : meaning how the nudefactoni iii-^ 
tent was as euill in that trifle, as if it had bene a.greater summe of 
money. In these examples if ye marke there is no griefe or offience 
ministred as in those other before, and yet are very wittie, and 
spoken in pbiue derision • 

The Emperor Charles the fift was a man of very few words, 
and delighted litUe in talke. His bf other king Ferdinando being a 
man of more pleasant discoarse, sitting at the table with him, said, 
I pray y onr Maiestie be not so silent, but let ts talke a little. What 
neede that brother, quoth the Emperor, since you haue words 
enough fiHr vs both. 

Or when we giue a mocke with a scomefnU countenance as in 
some smiling sort looking aside or by drawing the lippe awry, 
oar shrinking vp the nose ; the Greeks called it Micierumuty we Mieteritmut. 
may terme it a fleering frumpe, as he that said to one whose or the 
wordes he beleued not, no doubt Sir of that. This fleering frumpe ^j[!^°^ 
is one of the Courtly graces of hicke the scomer. 

Or when we deride by phune and flat contradiction, as be that AnHphram. 
saw B dwarfe go in the streete said to his companion Aat walked • ^^^ 
with him : See yonder gyant : and to a Negro or woman blacke* ^ 

mOore, in good sooth ye are a fitire one, we may call it the bn»d 
floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke vnder smooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard one call him all to nought and say, thou art sure to be 
hanged ere thou dye : quoth th*other very soberly. Sir I know your 
maistership speakes but in iest, the Greeks call it {charieniismus) Chari?tismu$. 
we may call it the priuy nippe, or a myld and appeasing mockery : pfi^y nippe* 
all these be souldiers to the figure allegoria and fight vnder the 
banner of dissimulation. 

Neuerthelesse ye haue yet two or three other figures that smatch HiperhoU. 
a spice of the same false semblanty but in another sort and maner of ^ ^^ ^^ , 
phrase, whereof one is when we speake in the superlatiue and be- otherwise * 
yond the limites of credit, that is by the figure which the Greeks |^^ ^® 
call Hiperbolcj the Latines Dementiens or the lying figure. I for his 
immoderate excesse cal him the ouer reacher right with his origi- 
nall or [hwdlyar] & me thinks not amisse : now who I qieake that 

TIJ 
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which neiiher I my selfe thinke to be trae^ nor would haae anj 
other body beleeue, it must needs be a great dissimulation, because 1 
meane nothing lesse then that I speake, and this maner of speach 
18 Tsed, when either we would greatly aduaunce or greatly abase 
the reputation of any thing or person, and must be Tsed Fery dis- 
creedy, or els it will seeme odious, for although a prayse or other 
report may be allowed beyod credit, it may not be beyod all mea- 
sure, specially in the proseman, as he that was speaker in a Ftolia- 
ment of king Henry the eights raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the first as- 
sembly of both houses, would seeme to prayse his Maiestie thus. 
What should I go about to recite your Maiesties innumerable 
vertues, euen as much as if 1 tooke vpon me to number the starres 
of the skie, or to tell the sands of the sea. This Hyperbole was both 
vlirajidem and also vUra modumy and therefore of a graue and wise 
Counsellour made the speaker to be accompted a grosse flatte- 
ring foole : peraduenture if he had vsed it thus, it had bene better, 
and neuerthelesse a Jye too, but a more moderate lye and no lesse to 
the purixMe of the kings commendation, thus. I am not able with 
any wordes sufficiently to expresse your Maiesties regall vertues, 
your kingly merites also towardes ts your people and realme are 
so exceeding many, as your prayses therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour and renowne euerlasting : And yet all this if we shall mea- 
sure it by the rule of exact yeritie, is but an vntruth, yet a more 
deanely commendation then was maister Speakers. Neuerthelesse 
as I sayd before if we fall a praysing, specially of our mistresses 
rertue, bewtie, or other good parts, we be allowed now and then io 
ouer-reach a litde by way of comparison as he that said thus in 
prayse of his Lady. 

Criue place ye louers here before^ 

That ipeni your booiU and braggi in vaine : 

My Ladiei bewiie pasieth more^ 

7%e beit of your I dare well sayne : 

Then doth the iunne the candle lights 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And as a certaine noble Gentlewoman lameting at the ynkind- 
nesse of her louer said very pretily in this figure. 

But 
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But iince ii will no better be^ 

My tearet shall neuer blin : 

To moist the earth in s%ich degree^ 

not I may drowne therein : 

That by my death all men may say^ 

Lo weemen are as true as they. 
Then haue je the figure. Periphrasis, holding somewhat of the Periphrasuy 
disaebler, by reason of a secret intent not appearing by the words, pj^re ofani- 
as when we go about the bush, and will not in one or a few words bage. 
expresse that thing which we desire to haue knowen, but do chose 
rather to do it by many words, as we our selues wrote of our Soue- 
raigne Lady thus : 

Whom Princes serue, and Realmes obay, 

And greatest of Bryton kings begot : 

She came abroade euen yesterday. 

When such as saw her, knew her not. 

And the rest that foUoweth, meaning her Maiesties penMm, 
which we would seemetohide leaning her nameynspoken tothe 
intent the reader should gesse at it : neuerthelesse vpon the matter 
did so manifestly disclose it, as any simfde iudgement might easily 
perceiue by whom it was ment, that is by Lady Elixabethy Queene 
of England and daughter to king Henry the eighty and therein 
lestetb the dissimulation. It is one of the gallantest figures among the 
poetes so it be vsed discretely and in his right kinde, but many of. 
these makers that be not balfe their crafies maisters, do very often 
abuse it and also many waies. For if the thing or person they go 
about to describe by circumstance, be by the writers improuidence 
otherwise bewrayed, it looseth the grace of a figure, as he that said : 

The tenth of March when Aries receiued, 

Dan Phabus rases into his horned hed^ 

Intending to describe the spring of the yeare, which euery man' 
knoweth of himselfe, hearing the day of March named : the verses 
be very good the figure nought worth, if it were meant in Peri-' 
phrase for the matter, that b the season of the yeare which should 
haue bene couerUy disclosed by ambage, was by and by blabbed 
out by naming the day of the moneth, & so the purpose of the fi- 
gure disapointedy peraduenture it had bin better to haue said thus : 

• • • 
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7%e month and date aken Aries receiudy 
Dan Phwbui rates into his horned head. 
For now there remaineth for the Reader somewhat to stadie 
and gesse vpon, and yet the spring time to the learaed iudgement 
sufficiently expressed. 
The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In winters iust returne^ when Boreas gan his raigne^ 
And euery tree vnclothed him fast as nature taught tke plains. 
I would faine ieame of some good maker, whether the Earle 
spake this in figure oS Periphrase or not, for mine owne opinion I 
thinke that if he ment to describe the winter season j he would not 
haue disclosed it so broadly, as to say winter at the first worde, for 
that had bene against the rules of arte, and without any good 
iudgement : which in so learned & excellent a personage we ought 
not to suspect, we say therefore that for winter it is no Periphrase 
but language at large : we say for all that, hauing regard to the se- 
Qond yerse that foUoweth it is a Periphrase^ seeming that thereby 
he intended to shew in what part of the winter his loues gaue him 
anguish, that is in the time which we call the fall of the leafe, which 
b^^s in the moneth of October, and stands very well with the 
figure to be vttered in that sort notwithstanding winter be named 
before, for winter hath many parts : sudi namely as do not shake 
of the leafe, nor vncloth the trees as here is mencioned : thus may 
ye iudge as I do, that this noble Erie wrate excellently well and to 
purpose. Mo^uer, when a maker will seeme to vse circumlocu- 
tion to set forth any thing pleasantly and figuratiuely, yet no lesse 
plaine to a ripe reader, then if it were named expresly , and when all 
is dcme, no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended. This is a 
foule ouersight in any writer as did a good fellow, who weening 
to shew his cunning, would needs by periphrase expresse the 
realme of Scotland in no lesse then ei^t yerses> and when he had 
said all, no man could imagine it to be spoken of Scotland : and 
did besides many other fitults in his yerse, so deadly belie the mat- 
ter by his descriptio, as it would pitie any good maker to heare it. 
Synsdidocke. Now for the shutting yp of this Chapter, will 1 remember you 
Figure of farther of that manner of speech which the Gieekes call Synecdo- 
quick con- chcy and we the figure of Iquicke conceite'] who foa the reasons be- 
^«^- fore 
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fore alledged, may be put vnder the speeches allegoricdU^ becaxise of 
the darkenes and duplicitie of his sence : as when one would tell 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans, I 
am enforced to think that it was not the king himselfe in persbn, 
but the Constable of Fraunce with the French kings power. Or if 
one would say, the towne of Andwerpe were famished, it is not so 
to be taken, but of the people of the towne of Andwerp, and this 
conceit being drewen aside, uid (as it were) from one thing to ano« 
ther, it encombers the minde with a certaine imagination what it 
may be that is meant, and not expressed : as he that said to a young 
gentlewoman, who was in her chamber making her selfe vnready. 
M istresse will ye geue me leaue to vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow such vnlasing. In 
the olde time, whosoeuer was allowed to vndoe his Ladies girdle, 
he might lie with her all night : wherfore the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away, was said to yndoo her girdle. Virgineam dissoU 
uk zonamy saith the Poet, concciuing out of a thing precedent, a 
thing subsequent. This may suffice for the knowledge of this fi« 
gure [jquicke canceii^l 

CHAP. XIX. 

09 FIOORBt tBMXBNTIOUBy OTHBRWISB CALLBD RHITORICALt. 

IVow if our presupposall be true, that the Poet is of all other 
the most auncienl Orator, as he that by good & pleasant per* 
swasions, first reduced the wilde and beastly people into publicke 
societies and ciuilitie of life, insinuating vnto them, ynder fictions 
with sweete and coloured speeches, many wholesome lessons and 
doctrines, then no doubt there is nothing so fitte for him, as to be 
flimished with all the figures that be Rketoricallj and such as do 
most beautifie language with eloquence & sententiousnes. Ther« 
fi>re since we haue already * allowed to our maker his auricular fi- 
gures, and also his sensablcy by which all the words and clauses of 
his meeters are made as well tunable to the eare, as stirring to the 
minde, we are now by order to bestow vpon him those other fi- 
gures which may execute both offices, and all at once to beautifie 
and geue sence and sententiousnes to tlie whole Umguage at large. 
So as if we should intreale our maker to play also the Orator, and 
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whellier it be to pleade, or to praise, or to aduise, that in all three 
cases he may vtter, and also perswade both copiously and Tehe* 
mentiy. 

And your figures rhethoricall, besides their remembred ordinarie 
▼ertues, that is, sentetiousnes, & copious amplification, or enlarge^ 
meat of hmguage, doe also conteine a certaine sweet and mdo- 
dious manner of speech, in which respect, they may, after a sort, 
be said auricular: because the eare is nolesse rauished with their 
cprrant tune, than the mind is with their sententiousnes. For the 
eare is properly but an instrument of conueyance for the minde, 
to apprehend the seuce by the sound. And our speech is made me- 
lodious or harmonicall, not onely by strayned tunes, as those of 
Mustek^ but also by choise of smoothe words : and thus, or thus, 
marshalling them in their comeliest construction and order, and 
aswell by sometimes sparing, sometimes spending them more or 
lesse liberally, and carrying or transporting of them farther off or 
Qeerer, setting them with sundry relations, and variable formes, 
in the ministery and vse of words, doe breede no little alteration in 
man. For to say truely, what els is man but his minde ? which, 
whosoener haue skil to compasse, and make yeelding and flexible, 
what may not he commaund the body to perfourme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquished the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
test and most glorious Conquest. But the minde is not assailable 
vnlesse it be by sensible approches, whereof the audible is of grea- 
test force for instruction or discipline : the visible, for apprehension 
of exterior knowledges as the Philosopher saith. Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauses to the delight of the eare, 
maketh your information no lesse plausible to the minde than to 
the eare : no though you filled them with heuer so much sence and 
sententiousness. I'hen also must the whole tale (if it tende to per- 
Bwasion) beare his iust and reasonable* measure, being rather with 
the largest, than with the scarcest. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint stone, but many and often droppuigs 
doo : so cannot a few words (be they neuer so pithie or sententi- 
ous) in all cases and to all manner of mindes, make so deepe an im- 
pression, as a more multitude of words to the purpose discreetely, 
and without superfluitie vttered : the minde being no lesse vanqui- 
shed 
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shed wifh a large loade of speech, than the limmes are with heauie 
burden. Sweetenes dt speech, sentence, and amfriification, are ther- 
fore necessarie to an excellent Orator and Poet, ne may in no wise 
be spared from any of them. 

And first of all others yoar figure that worketh by iteration or 
repetition of one word or clause doth much alter and aflfect the 
eare and also the mynde of the hearer, and therefore is counted 
a very braue figure both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this 
repetition may be in seuen sortes. 

Repetition in the first degree we call the figure of Report bio Anaphora^ 
cording to the Greeke originall, and is when we make one word J?' ^^® 
begin^ and as they are wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses Report 
in sute, as thus. 

To thinke on death ii is a mUerie^ 

To ihinke on life ii is a vanitie : 

To ihinke on ihe world verily U iSy 

To thinke thai heare man hath no perJU blisse. 

And this writte by Sir Walter Raleigh of his greatest mistresse 
in most excellent verses. 

~ In vayne mine eyes in vaine you wast your teares^ 
In vayne my sighs the smokes of my despaires : 
In vayne you search th'* earth and heauens aboue^ 
In vayne ye seeke^ for fortune keeps my loue. 

Or as the bufibn in our enterlude called Lustie London said very 
knauishly and like himselfe. 

Many a f aire lasse in London iowne^ 

Many a bavvdie basket borne vp and downe : 

Many a broker in a thrid bare gowne. 

Many a bankrowte scarce worth a erowne. 

In London, 
Ye haue another sort of repetition quite contrary to the for- AniUtropMe, 
mer when ye make one word finish many verses in sute, and thatp,^'' ^ 
which is harder, to finish many clauses in the middest of your tunie. 
verses or dittie (for to make them finish the verse in our vulgar it 
should hinder the rime) and because I do finde few of our English 
makers vse this figure, I haue set you down two litle ditties which 
our sdues in our yonger yeares played vpon the Antistrophe^ for so 
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if the fibres name in Gieeke : one vpon the mutable loae of a 
Lady, another vpon the meritorious loue of Chrbt our Sauiour, 
thus. 

Ber lowly looket, that gaue life to my loue^ 

With tpiteftUl tpeachy cuntnesse and crueltie : 

She kild my loue^ lei her rigour remoue^ 

Her cherefull lights andepeachee of pitie 

Reuiue my loue : anone with great dUdaine^ 

She shunnei my louej and after by a traine 

She ieekes my loue^ and eaith she loues me moet^ 

But seing her louOy io lightly wonne and lost : 

1 longd not for her loue^ for well I thought^ 

Firme is the loue^ if it be ae it ought. 

The second vpon the merites of Christes passion toward man- 
kind, thus, 

Our Christ the sonne of Oodj chief authour of all good^ 

Was he by his allmighty thaijirst created man : 

And with the costly pricoy of his most precious bloud^ 

He that redeemed man : and by his instance wan \ 

Grace in the sight ofGody his onely father deare^ 

And reconciled man : and to make man his peere 

Made himself e very man : brief to conclude the case^ 

ms Christ both God and man^ he all and onely is : 

The man brings man to God and to all heauens blisse. 

The Greekes call this figure Antistrophey the Latines, conuersioy 
1 following the originall call him the countertumcy because he tumes 
counter in the middest of euery meetre. 
Take me the two former figures and put them into one, and it 
Symplo^ is that which the Greekes call symplochcy the Latines complexioy 
figure of re- ^^ conduplicatioy and is a maner of repetition, when one and the 
pEe. selfe word doth begin and end many verses in sute & so wrappes ' 

vp both the former figures in one, as he that sportingly complained 
of his vntrustie mistresse, thus* ' 

Who made me shentfor her loues sake f 

Myne owne mistresse. 
Who would not seeme my part to takCy 

Myne owne mistresse. 

What 
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fVhat made me first 9o well content 

Her eurtesie. 
What makes me now so sore repent 
Her crueltie. 
The Greekes name this figure Sj/mplochcy the Latins Complexion 
perchaunce for that he seemes to hold in and to wrap yp the ver« 
ses by reduplication, so as nothing can fall out. I had rather call 
bim the ^ure of replie. 

Ye haoe another sort of repetition when with the worde by AmuUplous, 
which you finish your verse, ye beginne the next verse witb the nJ^L^] 
same^ as thus : 

Comforte it is for man to kaue a o(fe, 
Wife chasty and wisey and lowly all her life» 
Or thus : 

¥6ur beutie was the cause of my first hue^ 
Looue while I liuey thai I may sore repent. 

The Greeks call this figure Anadiplosisy I call him the Redouble 
as the originall beares. 

Ye haue an other sorte of repetition, when ye nuike one worde EpanaleptUy 
both beginne and end your verse, which therefiire I call the slow £^^^^^^^1 
letoume, otherwise the Eccho sound, as thus i otherwise, * 

Much must he be belouedy that loueth muchj ^« ^^'^ re- 

Feare m€My must he needs j whom many feare. 
Vnlesse I called him the eccho sottndy I could not tell what name 
to giue him, vnlesse it were the slow retume. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when in one verse or clause Episeuxu, 
of a verse, ye iterate one word without any intermission, as thus : ^^t 
It was Maryne^ Maryne that wrought mine woe. or 

And this bemoaning the departure of a deere fiiend. Coocko-speL 

The chief est staffe of mine assured stay^ 

With no small grief Cy is gony is gon away. j 

And that of Sir Walter Raleighs very sweet. \ 

With wisdomes eyes had but blind fortune seency 
Than had my looucy my looue for euer beene. 
The Greeks call him Epizeuxisy the Latines Subiunctioy we may | 

call him the vnderlaj/y me thinks if we regard his manner of itera« 

tion, & would depart from the originall, we might very properly, 

• • 
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Phehe, 

or the 

Doublet. 



in our Tolgar and for pleasure call htm the cuckawspell^ for right aa 
the cuckow repeats his lay, which is but one manner of note, and 
doth not insert any other tune betwixt, and sometimes (or hast 
stammers out two or three of them one immediatly after an- 
other, as cucky eucky cuckoWy so doth the figure Epizeuxis in 
the former verses, Maryncy Marynty without any intermission 
at all. 

Yet haue ye one sorte of repetition, which we call the dbifft&r, 
and is as the next before, a speedie iteration of one word, but with 
some little intermissio by inserting one or two words betweene, as 
in a most excellent dittie written by Sir WaJUer Baleigh these two 
closing verses : 

Vet when I savve my teife to y^u was trucy 
I loued my telfey bycause my selfe loued you^ 
And this spoken in common Prouerbe. 

An ape voilbe an ape^ by kinde as they #ay, 
TTtough that ye clad him all in purple array. 
Or as we once sported vpon a fellowes name who was called 
Woodcocky and for an ill part he had plaid entreated fauour by his 

friend. 

I prate you intreate no more for the many 

Woodcocke vvilbe a vvoodcocke do what ye can. 
Now also be there many other sortes of repetition if a man would 
vse them, but are nothing commendable, and therefore are not 
obserued in good poesie, as a vulgar rimer who doubled one word 
in the end of euery verse, thus : adieuy adieuy 

my face ^ my face. 
And an other that did the like in the beginning of his veise, thus : 

To hue him and loue Arm, as sinners should doo. 

These repetitios be not figuratiue but phantastical, for a figure 

is euer vsed to a purpose, either of beautie or of efficacie : and these 

List recited be to no purpose, for neither can ye say that it vrges 

affection, nor that it beautifieth or enforceth the sence, nor hath 

any other subtilitie in it, and therefore is a very foolish impertmency 

of speech, and not a figure. 

ProtmwmatUi, Ye haue a figure by which ye play with a couple of words or 

Nicknamer. '^"^ ™^ch resembling, and because the one seemes to answere 

Ih'other 
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th^oiher by manner of illusion, and doib, as it were, nick him, I 
<»11 him the Ntcknamer. If any other man can geue him a fitter 
English name, 1 will not be angrie, but I am sure mine is very 
neere the originall sence of Prosonomasia^ and is rather a by-name 
g;euen in sport, than a surname geuen of any earnest purpose. As, 
Tiberius the Emperor, because he was a great drinker of wine, they 
called him by way of derision to his owne name, Caldius Biberius 
JSfero, in steade of Ciaudius Tiberius Nero : and so a iesting frier 
that wrate against Erasmus^ called him by resemblance to hb own 
name, Errans mus^ and are mainteined by this figure Prosonomastay 
or the Nicknamer. But eneiy name geuen in iest or by way of a 
surname, if it do not resemble the true, is not by this figure, as, the 
Emperor of Greece, who was surnamed Consiantinus Cepronimusj 
because he beshit the foont at the time he was christened : and so 
ye may see the difierence betwixt the figures Antonomasia & Pro-' 
sonomaiia. Now when such resemblance happens betweene words 
of another nature, and not vpon mens names, yet doeth the Poet or 
maker finde prety sport to play with them in his verse, specially 
the Comicall Poet and the Epigrammatist. Sir Philip Sidney in 
a dittie plaide very pretily with these two words, Loue and liue^ 
thus. 

And all my Itfe I will confeae^ 

T%e lesse I loue^ 1 Hue the lesse. 
And we in our Enterlude called the woer, phdd with these two 
words, lubber and louer^ thus, the countrey clowne came & woed a 
young maide of the Citie, and being agreeued io come so oft, and 
not to haue his answere, said to the old nurse very impatiently. 

Iche pray you good mother tell our young dame^ Woer. 

Whence i am come and what is my name^ 

I cannot come a woing euery day. 
Quoth the nurse. 

They be lubbers not louers thai so vse to say* Nuise. 

Or as one replyed to his mistresse charging him with some dis* 
loyaltie towards her. 

Proue me madame ere ye fall to reproue^ 

Meeke mindes should rather excuse than accuse. 

Here the words proue and reproue, excuse and accuse, do plea^ 

•• • 
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Traductio, 

or the 
Tranlacer. 



AntipcphorOy 

or 
Fig;ureof 
responce. 



santly enoounter^ and (as it T7ere> mock one another by their mucK 
resembtanoe : and this is by the figure Prosonomaiiay as wel as if 
they were mens proper names, dluding to each other. 

Then haue ye a figure which the Latines call Traduction and I 
the tranlacer : which is when ye tume and tranlace a word into 
many sundry shapes as the Tailor doth his garment, & afler that sort 
do play with him in your dittie r as thus, 

Who Hues inloue hii life is full of fearety 

To late hii loue^ liuelode or liberiie 

But liuely sprite* that young and reekleae be^ 

Thinke thai there is no liuing like to theirs. 
Or as one who much gloried in his owne wit, whom Penius 
taxed in a verse very pithily and pleasantly, thus. 

Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scircy hoc sciat alter ^ 
Which I haue turned into English, not so briefly, but more at 
burge of purpose the better to declare the nature of the figure : as 

thus. 

Thou vveenest thy wit nought worth if other weet it mot 
As wel as thou thy selfcy but o thing well I wotj 
Who so in earnest weenesy he doth in mine aduise^ 
Shew himself e witlesscy or more wittie than wise. 

Here ye see how in the former rime this word life is tianlaced 
into liue, liuing, liuely , liuelode r & in the latter rime this word wit 
IB translated into weete,.weene, wotte, witlesse^ witty & wise : which 
come all from one originall. 

Ye haue a figuiatiue speach which the Greeks cal Antipophoroy 
I name him the Responce^ and is when we will seeme to aske a que- 
stion io th'intent we will aunswere it our seines,, and is a figure of 
argument and also of amplification. Of argument, because pro* 
poning such matter as our aduersarie might obiect and then to 
answere it our seines, we do vnfumish and preuent him of such 
helpe as he would otherwise haue vsed for himselfe : then because 
such obiection and answere spend much language it serues as weU 
to amplifie and enlarge our tale. Thus for example. 
Wylie worldling come tell me I thee prs^^ 
Wherein hopest thouy that makes thee so to swell f 
Riches f alack it taries not a day^ 

But 
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But where fortune tkejkkle IM to dwell : 
In thy children ? how hardlie ehalt thou finde^ 
Them ail at once^ good andthriftie and kinde : 
Thywtfe?6fairebut/railemettalltotruftj 
' Seruantsf whattheeuesf what treachours and intuit P 
Honour perchance f it reitet in other men: 
Glorief a smoake: but wherein hopestthou then? 
In Godi iutticef and by what merite tell? 
In hii mercy ? 6 now thou speakeit vvely 
But thy lewd life hath lost his loue and grace^ 
Daunting all hope to put dispaire in place. 

We read that Crates the Philosopher Cioicke in respect of 
the manifold discommodities of mans life, hdd opinion that it 
was best for man neuer to haue bene borne or soone after to dye, 
{^Optimum nan nasci vel ciib mori] of whom oertaine verses are left 
written in Gieeke which 1 haae Englished, thus. 

What life is the liefest? the needy is full of woe and awe^ 
The wealthiefull of brawle and brabbles of the law : 
To be a maried man 9 how much art thou beguildy 
Seeking thy rest by carkCy for houshold wife and child: 
To till it is a toylcy to grase some honest gaine^ 
But such as gotten is with great hazard andpaine : 
The sayler of his shippcj the marchant of his ware^ 
The souldier in armesj how full of dread and care P 
A shrewd wife brings thee bate^ wiue not and neuer thriue^ 
Children a charge ^ childlesse the greatest lacke aliue: 
Youth witlesse is andfraile^ age^icklie andforlomcy 
Then better to dye sooncy or neuer to be borne. 

Metrodorus the Philosopher Stoick was of a contrary opiniott 
reversing all the former suppositions against Crates y thus. 

Whai Itfe list ye to lead? in good Citie and towne 

Is wonne both wit and wealthy Court gets vs great renowne : 

Countrey keepes vs in heale, and quietnesse of myndy 

Where holesome aires and exercise andpretie sports we find: 

Trqffick it turnes to gainCy by land and eke by seaSy 

The landmbome Hues safe^ theforreine at his ease : 

Housholder hath his homey the roge romes with delight. 
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And maket moe merry meaieSy then doth the Lordly wight : 
Wed and thou hast a bed^ of solace and of ioyy 
Wed not and haue a bed, of rest without annoy : 
The set led loue is safe^ sweete is the loue at large^ 
Children they are a store j no children are no charge^ 
Lustie and gay is youthy old age honourd and wise : 
Then not to dye or be vnborne^.is best in myne aduise. 

Edmard Earle of Oxford a most noble & learned Genllonan 
made in this fignre of responce an emble of desire otherwise called 
Cupide which for his excellencie and wit, I set d6wne some part of 
the verses, for example. 

When wert thou borne desire ? 

In pompe and pryme of May^ 

By whom sweete boy wert thou begot .* 

By good conceit men say. 

Tell me who was thy nurse f 

Fresh youth in sugred ioy. 

What was thy meate and dayly/oode P 

Sad sighes with great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drinke ? 

Vnfayned louers teares. 

What cradle wert thou rocked in f 

In hope deuoyde of feares. 

Ye haue another figure which me ihinkes may well be called 
(not much sweruing from his originall in sence) the Crosse-coupky 
because it takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 
in a paire of couples, and so makes them agree like good feUowes, 
as I saw once in Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a mastifie, and a 
foxe with a hounde. Thus it is. 

^^ niggards fault and the vnthrifts is all one^ 
For neither of them both knoweth how to vse his owne. 
Or thus. 

The couetous miser ^ of all his goods ill goty 
Aswell wants that he hathy as that he hath not. 
In this figure of the Crosse^couple we wrate for a forlome loucr 
complaining of his mistresse cruelUe these verses among other. 
Thus for your sake I dayly dye / 

Jnd 
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jlnd do but seeme to Hue in deede t 
Thtii i9 my blUie but miserie^ 
3fy lucre losse without your meede. 

Ye haae another figure which by his natare "we may call the Aianaelatii. 
Hehoundj alluding to the tennis ball which being smitten with the ^lyomide. 
racket reboundes backe againe, and where the last figure before 
played with two wordes somewhat like, this playeth with one 
word written all alike but carrying diners sences as thus. 

The maide that soone married t5, soone marred t#. 
Or thus better because married & marred be differet in one letter.. 

To pray for you euer I cannot refuse f 

To pray vpon you I should you much abuse. 
Or as we once sported vpon a countrey fellow who came to 
runne for the best game, and was by his occupation a dyer and had 
very bigge swelling legges. 

He is but course to runne a course^ 

Whose shankes are bigger then his thye : 

Vet is his lucke a little worsoy 

That often dyes before he dye. 
Where ye see this word course and dye^ vsed in diners sences, one 
giuing the Sebounde vpon th'other 

Ye haue a figure which as well by his Greeke and Latine origi* 
nals, & also by allusion to the maner of a mans gate or going may 
be called the marching figure^ for after the first stpppe all the rest 
proceede by double the space,, and so in our speach one word pro» 
ceedes double to the first that was spoken,, and gpeth as it were by 
strides or paces : it may aswell be called the clyming figure, for Cly* Cfymax. 
max is as much to say as a ladder, as in one of our Epitaphes shew- ^^^ ^ 
ing how a very meane man by his wisedome and good fortune fiirure« ^ 
came to great estate and dignitie. 

His vertue made him wisoj his wisedome brought him wealthy 

His wealth wan many friends ^ his friends made much supply : 

Of aides in weale and woe in sicknesse and in healthy 

Thus came he from a /oo, to sit in seaie so hye. 

Or as Ihean de Mehune the French Poet. 
Peace makes plenticj plentie makes pride^ 
Pride breeds quarrelly and quarrell brings warre : . 

Aa 
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fVarre hringt ipoile^ and ipoile pouertie^ 

Pouertie paciencej and pacience peace : 

So peace bringi warre^ and marre bringi peace. 

AntimetauoU ^^ haue a figure which takes a couple of words to play with in 
or the a yerse) and by making them to chaunge and shift one into othen 
^^!^ place they do very pretily exchange and shift the sence, as thas. 

We dwell $iot here to build vs bouresy 
And hallet for pleasure and good cheare : 
But halles we build for vs and ours^ 
To dwell in them whilest we are here. 
Meaning that we dwell not here to build, but we build to dwel| 
as we line not io eate, but eale to line, or thus. 

We wish not peace to maintaine cruell warre^ 
But we make vvarre to maintaine vs in peace. 

f V^-* ^^'^ 7 I V Poesie be, as some haue said^ 

\ * ^ I A speaking picture to the e^e : 

.4.*. '- '• ^ ' ^* ' I Jlien is a picture not denaidf 

i ! To be a muet Poesie. 

\ Or as the Philosopher Musonius voroie. 

Withpleasure if we vvorke vnhonestly and ill^ 
The pleasure passethy the bad it bideih still: 
Well if we vvorke with trauaile and with paines^ 
The paine passeth and still the good remaines. 
A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of Cassar the 
Dictator these two rerses in Latine^ which because they are spoke 
by this figure of Counterchaunge I haue turned into a couple of 
Englbh verses very well keeping the grace of the figure. 

Brutus for casting out of kings, nas first of Consuls past^ 
Cwsarfor casting Consuls out^ is of our kings the last, 
Cato of any Senatour not onely the grauest but also the 
promptest and wittiest in any ciuill scofie, misliking greatly the 
engrossing of offices in Rome that one man should haue many at 
once, and a great number goe without that were as able men, said 
thus by Counterchaunge. 

It seemes your offices are very title worthy 

Or very few of you worthy of offices. 
Againe : 

In 
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In irifles earnest as any man can becy 
In earnest matters no such trifler as hee. 

Yee haue another figure much like to the Sarcasmusy or bitter InsuUatio, 
taunt wee spake of before ; and is when with proud and insolent Dj^a^ef^n 
wordS) we do ypbraid a man, or ride him as we terme it : for which 
eause the Latines also call it InsuUatio y I choose to name him the 
Reprochfttll or scamery as when Queene Dido saw, that for all her 
great loue and entertainements bestowed vpon JEneaSy he would 
needs depart, and follow the Oracle of his destinies, she brake out 
in a great rage and said very disdainefullj. 

Hye theCy and by the wild wanes and the windy 

Seeke Italic and Realmesfor thee to raignCy 

If piteous Gods haue power amidst the mayncy 

On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou moist find. 

Or as the poet luiienaU reproched the couetous Merchant, who 
fox lucres sake passed on no periU either by land or sea, thus i 

Goe now and giue thy life vnto the windcy 

Trusting vnto a piece of bruckle woody 

Foure inches from thy death or seauen good 

ne thickest planke for shipboord that wejinde. 
Ye haue another figure very pleasant and fit for amplification, Antitketon^ 
which to answer the Greeke terme, we may call the encounter, but -. ^' **^' 
following the Latine name by reason of his contentious nature, 
we may call him the Quarreller, for so be al such persons as delight 
in taking the contrary part of whatsoeuer shalbe spoken t when I 
was a schoUer in Oxford they called euery such one Johannes ad 
opposUum, 

Good haue Idoone youy much^ harme didlneuer noney 

Ready to ioy your gainesy your losses to bemoney 

Why therefore should you grutch so sore at my welfare : 

Who onely bred your blisscy and neuer causdyour care. 

Or as it is in these two verses where one speaking of Cupids 
bowe, deciphered thereby the nature of sensual loue, whose b^in- 
ning is more pleasant than the end, thus allegorically and by an-^ 
titketon. 

His bent is sweetCy his loose is somewhat sowrcy 
In ioy begunncy ends oft in wofull howre. • 

Aa ij 
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Maister Dior in this qnarelling figare. 
Nor hue haih now iheforce^ on me whkh it ones had^ (g^^* 
Yourfrownee eon neither make me mourne^ norfatiore make me 
Isocraies the Gredc Oraloar was a litle too full of this figme^ & 
so was the Spaniaid that wrote the life of Marcus Aureliusy & ma- 
ny of oar modeme writers in vulgai-, vse it in excesse & incurre the 
▼ice of fond affectation : otherwise the figure is rerj comendable. 

In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry Epigrame 
of an importune and shrewd wife, thus : 

My neighbour haih a wife^ not fit to make him thriue^ 
\ But good to kill a quicke many or make a dead reuiue* 

So shrewd she is for Oody so cunning and so wisoy 
To counter with her goodman^ and all by contraries* 
For when he is merry y she lurcheth and she louresy 
When he is sad she singesy or laughes it out by houres. 
Bid her be still her tongue to talke shall neuer ceascy 
^ When she should speake and please j for spight she holds herpeaeey 

Bid spare and she will spend j bid spend she spares asfasty 
What first ye would haue doncy be sure it shalbe last. 
Say gOy she comeSy say come^ she goeSy and leaues him all aloncy 
Her husband (^as I thinke) calles her ouerthwart lone, 
Erotema. There is a kinde of figuratiue speach when we aske many que- 

.?L^«» stions and looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interroga- 
tion, which we might as well say by affirmation^ This figure I call 
the Questioner or inqubitiue, as whan Medea excusing her great 
crueltie ysed in the murder of her owne children which she had bj 
lasoriy said : 

Was I able to make them I praie you telly 
And am I not able to mar re them all as well f 

Or as another wrote very commendably. 

Why striae I with the streamcy or hoppe against the hilly 
Or search that neuer can befoundy and loose my labour still f 

. Cato vnd^rstading that the Senate had appointed three citizens 

of Rome for embassadours to the king of Bithiniay whereof one 

had the Gowte, another the Meigrim, the third very litde courage 

or discretion to be employd in any such businesses said by way of 

skoflfe in this figure. 

Must 
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Mutt not (trovve ye) thi$ menage he well tped^ 
Thai hath neither hearty nor heelesy norhedf 

And as a great Princesse aunswered her seruitour, who distrus- 
ting in her fauours toward him, praised his owne constancie in 
these verses. 

No fortune bate orfrayle can alter me : 

To -whome she in this figure repeting his words z 

No fortune ha$e or frayle can alter thee. 
Andean so blind a witch so conquer e mee ? 

The figure of exclamation, I call him [the outcrie'] because it Ecpkonku. 
Ttters our minde hy all such words as do shew any extreme pas« ortbe 
sion, whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- ^"^^^^* 
tion or wondering, imprecation or cursing, obtestation or 
taking Grod and the world to witnes, or any such like as declare 
an impotent aflfection, as Chaucer of the Lady Cresseida by excla- 
mation. 

O soppe of sorrow soonken Mo carcj 

O caytffe Cresseidy for now and euermare. 

Or as Gascoine wrote very passioniEttly and well to purpose* 

Ay me the dayes that I in dole consume, 

Alas the nights which vvitnesse well mine woe : 

O wrongfull world which makest my fancie fumcy 

Fie Jkkle fortune J fie J fie thou art my foe : 

Out and alas so f reward is my chance^ 

No nights nor daiesy nor vtvorldes can me auance. 

Petrarche in a sonet which Sir Thomas Widt Englished excel* 
lently well, said in this figure by way of imprecation and obte- 
station: thus. 

Per die I said it not. 
Nor neuer thought to doo : 
Aswell as lye tro/, 
Ihaue no power thereto : 
** And if I did the lot 

7[%at first did me enchaincy 
May neuer slake the knot 
But straite it to my paine* 

Aaiij 
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<< And if I did each things 

T%ai may do harme or woe •* 

Continually may wrings 

My harie where so Igoe. 
<^ Report may alwaies ring : 

Of shame on me for ayoj 

Jf in my hart did spring^ 

The wordes that you doo say, 
" Jnd if I did each starre. 

That is in heauen aboue. 

And 8o forth, &c. 

We vse sometimes io proceede all by single words, withoal 
kay close or coupling, saaing that a little pause or comma is geuen 
io euerj word. This figure for pleasure may be called in our vul^ 
gar the cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuision 
then at euery words end. The Greekes in their language call it 
short language, as thus. 

Enuyy malicey flattery^ disdaint^ 
jfuariccy deceit^ falshed^ filthy gaine. 

If this loose language be used, not in single words, but in lopg 
clauses, it is called Asindeton^ and in both cases we ytter in that fii- 
shion, when either we be earnest, or would seeme to make hast. 

Ye haue another figure which we may call the figure of euen, 
because it goeth by clauses of egall quantitie, and not very long, 
but yet not so short as the cutted comma : and they geue good 
grace to a dittie, but specially to a prose. In this figure we once 
wirote in a melancholike humor these verses. 

The good is geasony and shprt is hie abodey 
The bad bides long, and easie to be found: 
Our life is loathsome^ our sinnes a heauy lode, 
Conscience a curst iudge, remorse a priuie goade. 
Disease, age and death itill in our eare they round^ 
J%at hence we must the sickly and the sound: 
Treading the steps that our forefathers troad^ 
Richj poorCf holy, wise, all flesh it goes to ground. 

In a prose there should not be vsed at once of such euen clauses 
past three or foure at the most^ 

When 
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When so ener we multiply our speech by many words or clan* Smmimiot 
9es of one sence, the Greekes call it Sinonimioj as who would say, ^.^''^^^^ 
like or consenting names : the Latines hauing no fitte terme to giue store. 
liim, called it by a name of euent, for (said they) many words of one 
nature and sence, one of them doth expound another. And there*- 
fore they called this figure the [^Interpreter] I for my part had ra- 
ther call him the figure o(\store] because plenty of one manner of 
thing in our vulgar we call so. Mneas asking whether his Cap- 
taine O routes were dead or aliue, vsed this store of speeches all to 
one purposes. 

h he aliuey 

Is he as I left him queaumg and quicks 

And hath he not yet geuen vp the ghost ^ 

Among the rest of those thai I haue lost? 

Or if it be in single words, then thus. 
Jf^hat is become of that beautifutlfacej 
Those louely lookesy thatfauour amiable^ 
Those sweete features y and visage full of grace^ 
\Thai countenance which is alonly able 
To kill and cure f 

. Ye see that all these words, face, lookes, fauour, features, yisage, 
countenance, are in sence but all one. Which store, neuerthelesse, 
doeth much beautifie and inlarge the matter. So said another. 
Myfaithy my hope^ my trust j my God and eke my guide ^ 
Stretch forth thy hand to saue the soule^ what ere the body bide. 

Here faith, hope and trust be words of one effect, allowed to ts 
by this figure of store. 

Otherwhiles we speake and be sorry for it, as if we had not wd Metanoia, 
spoken, so that we seeme to call in oAr word agaiue, and to put in pj^^i^i, 
another fitter for the purpose : for which respects the Greekes cal- 
led this manner of speech the figure of repentance : then for that 
ypon repentance commonly foUowes amendment, the Latins cal^ 
led it the figure of correction, iiji that the speaker seemeth to te* 
forme that which was said amisse, I following the Greeke origi- 
nall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant : and singing in 
honor of the mayden Queen, meaning to praise her for her great- 
uesse of courage, ouershooting my selfe, called it first by the name 
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of pride : then fearing least fiiiilt might be found mth that tenne, 
by & by turned this word pride to praise : resendbling her Maiesty 
to the iiion, being her owne noble armory, which by a slie cod* 
struction purporteth magnanimitie. Thus in the latter end of a 
Parthemiade* 

O peereles you^ or els no one aliuey 
^^ Your pride serues^ou tofeaze them M alone: 
^^ Not pride madame^ but praise of the liony 
To conquer all and be conquer d by none. 
And in another Parthemiade thus insinuating her Maiesties 
great constancy in refusall of all marriages offred her, thus : 
^< Her heart is hid none majf it see^ 
*^ Marble orjlintefolke weene it be. 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty, than correcteth it thus. 
Notjlinte I trovve I am a Her, 
But Siderite thatfeeles no fire. 
By which is intended, that it proceeded of a cold and chastcom-^ 
plexion not easily allured to loue. 

We haue another manner of speech much like to Ae rq^etUanty 
but doth not as the same recant or vnsay a word that hath bene 
said before, putting another fitter in his place, but hauing spoken 
any thing to depraue the matter or partie, he denieth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more feuourable speach : and 
so seemeth to make amends, for which cause it is called by Uie on- 
ginall name in both languages, the Recompencety as he that was 
merily asked the question, whether his wife were not a shrewe as 
well as others of his neighbouiB wiues, answered in this figure as 
pleasantly, for he could not well d^e it. 

I must needs say, that my wife is a shrevvty 
But such a huswife as 1 know but afewe. 

Another in his first preposition giuing a very faint comenda*^ 
tion to the Ck>urtiers life,, weaning to make him amends, made it 
worse by a second proposition, thus r 

I%e Courtiers life full delicate it is, 

But where no wise man will euer set his blism 

And an other speaking to the incoragement of youth in studie 
and to be come excellent in letters and armeS| said thus : 

Many 
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Many are the paines and perils to be past, 

But great is the gaine and glory at the last. 
Oar poet in his short ditties, but specially playing the Epi* EfUhonamt 
granunatist will vse to cmiclude and shut yp his Epigram with g^^^ 
a yerse or two, spoken in such sort, as it may seeme a manner of al- 
lowance to all the premisses, and that with a ioyfiiU approbation) 
which the Latines call Acclamaiio, we therefore call this figure the 
surcloze or consenting close, as VirgUl when he had largely spoken of 
of Prince Eneas his successe and fortunes concluded with this 
close. 

Tantm molts erat Romanam condere gentem. 
In English thus ; 

So huge apeece of morke it was and so hie, 

To reare the house of Romane progenie. 
Sir Philip Sidney very pretily closed yp a dittie in this sort. 

Whai medcine then, can such disease remoue, 

Where loue breedes hate, and hate engenders loue* 
And we in a Partheniade written of her Maiestie, declaring to 
what perils vertue is generally subiect, and applying that foitun* 
to her selfe, closed it up with this Epiphoneme. 

J%an if there bee^ 

Any so cancard hart to grutch, 

At your glories : my Queene : in vaine. 

Repining at your fatall raigne : 

It is for thai theyfeele too much. 

Of your bountee. 
As who would say her owne ouermuch lenitie and goodnesse, 
made her ill willers the more bold and presumptuous. 

Lucretius Cams the philosopher and poet inueighiog sore a- 
gainst the abuses of the superstitious religion of the Gentils, and 
recompting the wicked &ct of king Agamemnon in sacrificing his 
only daughter Iphigenia, being a yoong damsell of excellent bew* 
tie, to th'intent to please the wrathfull gods, hindeiers of his naui* 
gation, after he had said all, closed it yp in this one yerse, spokeD 
in Epiphonema* 

Tanium relligio poiuit suadere malorum. 
In English thus: 

Bb 
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Lo whai an outrage^ could cause to be done, 
Thepeeuish scruple of blinde religion. 
-^"'^ It happens many times that to vrge and enforce the matter we 

Auancer. speake of, we go still mounting by degrees and encreasing our 
speech with wordes or with sentences of more waight one then 
another, & is a figure of great both efficacie & ornament, as he that 
declaring the great calamitie of an infortunate prince, said thus : 

He lost besides his children and his wife. 
His realme, renovvne, liege^ libertie and life. 
By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the losse of his 
estate ought not to be so greeuous, as of his honour, nor any of 
them both like to the lacke of his libertie, but that life is the dearest 
detriment of any other. We call this figure by the Greeke origi- 
nal! the Auancer or figure of encrease because euery word that is 
spoken is one of more weiglit then another. 

And as we lamented the crueltie of an inexorable and yn&ithfttli 
mistresse. 

If by the lavves of hue it be a fait. 

The fait hfull friend J in absence to forget: 

But if it be (once do thy heart but halt,) 

A secret sinne : vvhatforfet is so great : 

As by despite in view of euery eye. 

The solemne vovves oft svvorne with teares so salt. 

And holy Leagues fast seald with hand and hart : 

For to repeale and breake so wilfully f 

But now (alas) without all iust desart. 

My lot is for my troth and much good will, 

To reape disdaine, hah'ed and rude refuse, 

Or if ye would worke me some greater ill: 

And of myne earned ioyes tofeele no part, 

What els is this (6 cruell) but to vse, 

Thy murdring knife the guiltlesse bloud to spiH. 

Where ye see how she is charged first with a fault, then with a 
a secret sinne, afterward with a foule forfet, last of all with a most 
cruell & bloudy deede. And thus againe in a certaine loners com- 
plaint made to the like effect. 

They say it is a ruth to see thy louer needcy 

But 
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Bui ^ou can see me vveepej but you can iee me bleede : * 

And neuer shrinke nor shame, ne shed no teare ai all. 

You make my wounds your selfe, and Jill them vp with gall : 

Yea you can see me sound, and faint for want of breath, 

Andgaspe andgronefor itfe^ and struggle still with deaths 

What can you now do more, svoeare by your maydenhead. 

Then for tofiea me quicke^ or strip me being dead. 

In these verses you see how one craeltie surmounts another by 
degrees till it come to very slaughter and beyond, for it is thought 
a despite done to a dead carkas to be an euidence of greater cruel- 
ie then to haue killed him. 

After the Auanoer foUoweth the abbaser working by vfOTdes I^eiosis, 
and sentences of extenuation or diminution. Whereupon we call Di^^je^ 
him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation : and thb extenuation is 
Ysed to diners purposes, sometimes for modesties sake, and to auoide 
the opinion of arrogancie, speaking of our selues or of ours, as 
he that disabled himselfe to his mistresse, thus. 
Not all the skill I haue to speake or do^ 
Which Utle is Godwot (set hue apart :) 
Liueload nor life^ and put them both thereto^ 
Can eounterpeise the due of your desart. 
It may be also done for despite to bring our aduersaries in con- 
tempt, as he that sayd by one (commended for a very braue soul« 
dier) disabling him scomefully, thus. 

A iollie man {forsooth) and JU for the warre^ 

Oood at hand grippes, better to fight afarre : 

Whom bright weapon in shew as it is saidy 

Yea his ovvne shade, hath often made afraide. 
The subtilitie of the scoffe lieth in these Latin wordes [eminus 
Sf cominus pugnare.] Also we yse this kind of Extenuation when 
we take in hand to comfort or cheare any perillous enterprise, ma- 
king a great matter seeme small, and of litle difficultie, & is much 
▼sed by captaines in the warre, when they (to giue courage to their 
souldiers) will seeme to disable the persons of their enemies, and 
abase their forces, and make light of euery thing that might be a 
discouragement to the attempt, as HannibaU did in his Oration 
to his souldiers^ when they should come ta passe the Alpes to en- 
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ter Italie^ and finr sharpnesse of the weather, and steepnesse of the 
moiintaines their hearts began to faile them* 

We Tse it againe to excuse a fault, Sc to make an ofience seeme 
lesse then it is, by giuing a terme more fauoraUe and of lesse yehe- 
mencie then the troth requires, as to say of a great robbery, that it 
was but a pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffian that he b a tall fellow 
of his hands : of a prodigall foole, that he is a kind hearted man : of 
a notorious vnthrift, a lustie youth, and such like phrases of exte- 
nuation, which Ml more aptly to the office of the figure Qtrty 
fauell before remembred. 

And we yse the like termes by way of pleasant familiaritie, and 
as it were for a Courtly maner of speach with our egaUs or inferi- 
ours, as to call a young gentlewoman Mall for Mary^ Nelltof 
Elner: lack for lohtij Robin for Robert : or any other like aflfected 
termes spoken of pleasure, as in our triumphals calling famili a r ly 
ypon our Muscj I called her Moppe. 
But will you vveetj 
My title musey my prettie moppe : 
If we ihall algates change our itoppoy 
Chose me a sweet. 
Ynderstanding by this word [^Moppe"] a litle prety Lady, or ten- 
der young thbg. For so we call lifle fishes, that be not come to 
their full growth [moppesy'] as whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. 

Ako such termes are vsed to be giuen in derision and for a kind 
of contempt, as when we say Lording for Lord, & as the Spaniard 
that calleth an Earle of small reuenue ContadiUo : the Italian cal- 
leth the poore man, by contempt pouerachioy ox pouerinoy the little 
beast animakulo or animaluchioy and such like diminutiues apper- 
teining to this figure, the [^Disabler'] more ordinary in other lan- 
guages than in our vulgar. 
This figure of retire holds part with the propounder of which 
Epanoiis^ we spake before (prolepsis) because of the resumpti<ni of a former 
^ J^^ . proposition vttered in generalitie to explane the same better by a 
Betire. particular diuision. But their diffisrence is, in that the propounder 

resumes but the matter only. This [retire'] resumes both the mat- 
ter and the termes, and is therefore accompted one of the figures 
of repetition, and in that respect may be called by his originall 

Greek 
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Greeke name the IResounde] or the [reiire] for this word [jIUqs] 
serues both Benoes resound and retire. The vse of this figure^ is seen 
in this dittie following, 

Loue hope and deaihy do sUrre in me muehttrifey 

Ai neuer man but I iead such a itfe : 

For burning loue doth wound my heart to death : 

And when death comes ai call ofinm>ard grief j 

Cold lingfing hope doth feede my fainting breath : 

Against my willy andyeelds my wound reliefs 

So that I liuoy but yet my Itfe is such : 

As neuer death could greeue me halfe so much. 
Then haue je a maner of speach^ not so figoratiue as fit for a]> BUdku^ 
gomentation, and worketh not vnlilLe the dSemma of the Logici- , ^'^. 
ans, because he propones two or moe matters entierly^ and doth as brer, 
it were set downe the whole tale or rekoning of an argument and 
then cleare euery part bj it selfe, as thus. 

It can not be but nigardsh^ or needcy 

Made him attempt thisfoule and wicked deede: 

Nigardship not y for al'ovayes he wasfrecy 

Nor needcy for who doth not his richesse see f 
Or as one that entreated for a faire young maide who was ta^ 
ken by the watch in London and carried to Bridewell to be pu* 
nished. 

Now gentill Sirs let this young maide aloncy 
For either she hath grace of els she hath none : 
if she haue grace, she may in time repenty 
If she haue none what bootes her punishment. 
Or as another pleaded his deserts with his mistresse. 

Were itforgracey or els in hope ofgaine. 

To say of my desertSy it is but vaine : 

For well in mindey in case ye do them bearCy 

To tell them ofty it should but irke your eare : 

Be they forgot : as likely should Ifaihy 

To winne with wordesy where deedes can notpreuaile. 
Then haue ye a figure yery meete for Orators or eloquent per« Merismus, 
swadeiB such as our maker or Poet must in some cases shew him ?r ^ 
selfe to be, and is when we may conueniently ytter a matter in one '*^ 

Bbiy 
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'entier speaph or proposition and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by distribiitio of euerj part for amplification sake, as for exapie he 
that might say, a house was outragiously plucked downe : will not 
be satisfied so to say, but rather will speake it in this sort : they first 
yndermined the groundsills, they beate downe the walles, they 
ynfloored the lofies, they rntiled it and pulled downe the roofe. 
For so in deede is a house pulled downe by circiistances, which this 
figure of distribution doth set forth euery one apart, and therefore 
I name him the distributor according to his originall, as wrate the 
Hiscane Poet in a Sonet which Sir Thomas JVyai translated with 
Tery good grace, thus. 

Set me whereas the sunne doth parch the greene^ 
Or where his beames do not dissolue ihoyce: 
In temperate heate where he isfeU and seene. 
In presence prest of people mad or wise: 
Set me in hye or yet in low degree^ 
In longest night or in the shortest day : 
In clearest skicy or where clouds thickest beoy 
In lustie youth or when my hsares are gray : 
Set me in heaueny in earth or els in hellj 
In hill or dale or in the foming flood: 
Thrall or at large^ aliue where so I dwell^ 
Sicke or in healthy in euillfame or good : 
Hers will I bcj and onely with this thought^ 
Content my selfe^ although my chaunce be naught. 
All which might haue bene said in these two verses. 
Set me wheresoeuer ye willj 
I am and wilbe yours still. 
The zealous Poet writing in prayse of the maiden Queene would 
not seeme to wrap yp all her most excellent parts in a few words 
them enticrly comprehending, but did it by a distributor or meris^ 
mus in the negatiue for the better grace, thus. 

Not your bewtiey most gracious souerainOy 
Nor maidenly lookes, mainteind with maiestie: 
Your stately port y which doth not match but stainoy 
For your presence, your pMace and your traine^ 
411 Princes CourtSy mine eye could euer see ; 

m 
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If at your quieke wiis^ if our sober gouernaunce : 
Your clear ef or iighty your faithfull memories 
So iweete features J in so staid countenaunce : 
Nor languages^ with plentuous vtterance^ 
So able to discourse J and entertaine : 
Not noble race, farre beyond Ccesars raigne^ 
Runne in right linoj and bloud of nointed kings: 
Not large empire^ armies^ treasursy domaine, 
Lusiie liueriesj of fortunes dearst darlings: 
Not all the skilles^Jit for a Princely dame^ 
Your learned Muse^ with vse and studie brings. 
Not true honour y ne that immort all fame 
Of may den raigne^ your only owne renowne 
And no Queenes elsy yet such as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory than doeth your treble crowne* 

And thea concludes thus. 
*" Not any one of all these honord parts 

Tour Princely happes^ and habites that do moue^ 
And as it were^ ensorcell all the hearts 
Of Christen kings to quarrellfor your loue^ 
But to possesscj at once and all the good 
Arte and engine^ and euery starre aboue 
Fortune or kinde, could farce in flesh and bloud^ 
Was force inough to make so many striue 
For yourpersoUy which in our world stoode 
By all consents the minionst mayde to wiue* 

Where ye see that all the parts of her commendation which 
were partitularly remembred in twenty verses before, are wrajpt 
▼p in the two verses of this last part, videl. 

Not any one of all your honord partSy 
Those Princely haps and habitesy ^c. 

'i^his figure semes for amplification, and also for ornament, and 
to enforce perswasion mightely. Sir Geffrey Chaucer y father of our 
English Poets, hath these verses following in the distributor. 

When faith faiUs in Priestes sawesy 
And Lords hestes are holdenfor lawesy 
And robberie is tane for purchase^ 
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Ai%d Uckery for soiace 

Then shaU ihe Realms of Albion 

Be brought to great confusion. 

Where he might haue said as much in these words : whea yioe 
abounds, and yertue decajreth in Albion, then ftc. And as another 
laid, 

fVien Prince for his people is wakefull and wisoy 
Peeres ayding with armes^ Counsellors with aduise^ 
Magistrate sincerely vsing his charge^ 
People prest to obey^ nor let to runne at large^ 
Prelate of holy life, and with deuotion 
Preferring pietie before promotion^ 
Priest siill preachingj and praying for our heaie: 
Then blessed is the state of a common»weale. 

All which might haue bene said in these few words, when eoe» 

ry man in charge and authoritie doeth his duetj, & ezecuteth his 

function weU, then is the common- wealth happy. 

The Greeke Poets who made musicall ditties to be song to the 

J^wNoiMy lute or harpe, did vse to linke their staues together with one verse 

loueburden. i^^^uiing throughout the whole song by equail distance, and was, 

for the most part, the first verse of the staffe, which kept so good 

sence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 

gene it greater grace. They called such linking verse Epimone^ the 

Latines versus mtercalarisy and we may terme him the Loue-bur- 

den, following the originall, or if it please you, the long repeate : in 

one respect because that one verse alone beareth the whole burden 

of the song according to the originall : in another respect, for that 

it comes by large distances to be often repeated, as in this ditty 

made by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney. 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue hisy 
By iust exchange one for another geuen : 
I holde his dearcy and mine he cannot missoy 
There neuer was a better bargaine driuen. 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue his. 
My heart in me keepes him and me in one. 
My heart in him his thoughts and sences guides : 
He hues my hearty for once it was his ownoy 

I cherish 
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/ eherUh hit because in me it bides. 

My true loue hath my hearty and I haue his. 

Many times our Poet is caried by some occasion to report of hParadoxon, 
thing that is maruelous^ and then he will seeme not to speake it^^'t^ 
simply but with some signe of admiration, as in our enterlude cal- 
led the JVoer. 

I woonder much to see so many husbands thriue^ 

Thai haue but little witj before they come to tsiue : 

For one would easily weene who so hath little wii^ 

His wife to teach it him^ were a thing much vnjit. 

' Or as Cato the Romane Senatour said one day meiily to his 
companion that walked with him, pointing his finger io a yong 
vnthrift in the streete who lately before had sold his patrimonie, 
of a goodly quatitie of salt marshes, lying neere vnto Capua shore. 

Now is it not J a wonder to behold^ 

Yonder gallant skarce twenty winter oldy 

By might (marke ye) able to doo moref 

Than the mayne sea that batters on his shore 9 

For what the waues could neuer wash away^ 

This proper youth hath wasted in a day* 
Not much vnlike the voondrer haue ye another figure called Aporia, 
the doubtfidlj because oftentimes we will seeme io cast perils, and j)^^^]]^ 
make doubt of things when by a plaine manner of speech wee 
might aflBirme or deny him, as thus of a cruell mother who mur- 
dred her owne child. 

Whether the cruell mother were more to blame^ 

Or the shrewd childe come of so curst a dame : 

Or whether some smatch of the fathers bloody 

Whose kinne were neuer kinde, nor neuer good. 

Mooued her thereto^ ^c. 

This manner of speech is vsed when we will not seeme, either EpUrcpt, 
for manner sake or to auoid tediousnesse, to trouble the iudge or p.^' f Re. 
hearer with all that we could say, but hauing said inougfa already, ference. 
we referre the rest to their consideration, as he that said thus : 
Me thinkes that I haue saidj what may well sufflse, 
Referring all the rest^ to your better aduise. 

The fine and subtili pcrswader when his intent b to sting his 

c c 
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aduenarj, or da to declare his mind in bitMul and liberal speeches, 
If hich might breede offence or scandall, he will seeme to bespeake 
fflririfl, pardon before hand, whereby his licentiousnes may be the better 
or the borne withall, as he that said : 
ucen us. ffmy speech hap V offend jfou any vva^j 

Thinke it their faulty thai force me io to say^ 

AnackmotU* Not much vnlike to the figure of reference j is there another with 

ortJ^e gome little diaersitie which we call the impartener, because many 

Impartener. ||g^^ y^ pleading and perswading, we thinke it a very good pol- 

licie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or very aduersarie with some 

part of our Counsell and aduice, and to arite their opinion, as who 

would say they could not otherwise thinke of the matter then we 

do. As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble women, 

, of a matter somewhat in honour touching the Sex. 

Tell me f aire Ladies j if the ease were your ooiie, 
Sofoule a fault would you haue it be knowenP 
Maister Gorge in this figure, said very sweetly. 

All you who read these lines and skanne of my desart^ 
Iudge whether was more good, my hap or els my hart. 

Paramohgiiu '^^'^ S^^ Orator vseth a manner of speach in his perswasion 
or the and is when all that should seeme to make against him being spo- 

JgJJ^^^^ken by th'otherside, he wiU first admit it, and.in th'ehd auoid aU 
for his better aduantage, and this figure is much ysed by our En- 
glish pleaders in the Starchamber and Chancery, which they call 
to confesse and auoid, if it be in case of crime or iniury, and is a 
very good way. For when the matter is so plaine that it cannot be 
denied or trauersed, it is good that it be iustified by oonfessall and 
auoidance. 1 call it the i^re of admittance. As we once wrate to 
the reproofe of a Ladies faire but crueltie. 

/ know your wittCy I know your pleasant tongue j 
Your some sweete smiles^ your some^ but louely lowrs : 
A beautie to enamour olde and yong. 
Those chast desires^ that noble minde of yours^ 
And that chief e part whence Myour honor springs^ 
A grace to entertaine the greatest kings. 
All this I know : but sinne it is to see^ 
So faire partes spilt by too much crueltie. 

In 
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In many cases we are driuen for better perawasioa to tell the EhoUigia, 
cause that mooues vs to say thus or thas : or eb when we would ^^^^ ^ 
ibrtifie our allegations by rendring reasons to euery one, this as- or the ' 
signation of cause the Greekes called Etiologia^ which if we might '^^^ cause, 
without scorne of a new inuented terme call [TeU came\ it were 
right according to the Greeke originall : & I pray you why should 
we not ? and with as good authoritie as the Greekes ? Sir ITiomas 
Smithy her Maiesties principall Secretary, and a man of great lear- 
ning and grauitie, seeking to geue an English word to this Greeke 
word a^/atiJk^ called it Spitewed, or wedspite. Master Secretary 
Wilson geuing an English name to hb arte of Li^cke, called it 
Wiicraftj me thinke I may be bolde with like liberty to call the fi- 
gure Etiologia ITelt cause.'] And this manner of speech is alwayes 
contemned, with these words, for, because, and such other coniSur- 
matiues. The Latines hauing no fitte name to geue it in one sin- 
gle word,' gaue it no name at all, but by circumlocution. We also 
OEill him the reason-rendrer, and leaue the right English w<Mrd [7e/ 
cause] much better answering the Greeke originalL Arisidle was 
most excellent in vse of this figure, for he neuer propones any aller 
gation, or makes any surmise, but he yeelds a reason Cfi cause to 
fortifie and proue it, which geues it great credit. Fat example ye 
may take Uiese verses, first pointing, than confirming by simili- 
tudes. 

¥Vhen fortune shall haue spit out all her gall^ 

I truit good luck shall be to me allowde^ 

For I haue scene a shippe in hauen folly 

Jfter the ttorme had broke both maste and shrowde. 

And this. 

Good is the thing that moues vs to desire^ 
That is to ioy the beauty we behold: 
Els were we louers as in an endlesse firoy 
Alwaies burning and euer chill a colde. 

And in these verses. 

Accused though I be without desarty 
Sith none can proue beleeue it not for true : 
For neuer yet tincejirtt ye had my harty 
Entended I to falte or be vntrucm 

ccij 
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And in tlm Distioque. 
And far her beautiei praiiey no might that with her warres : 
For where she comes she ihewes her te{fe like $un among theeian. 

And in this other dittie of oura if here the loner complaines of 
his Ladies crueltiey lendring far enery snrmise a reason, andbj 
telling the cause, seeketh (as it were) to get credit, thus. 
Cruel you be who can sajf nay, 
Sincere delight in others uo: 
Vnwise am /, ye may well say^ 
For thai Ihaue^ honourdyou soi 
But biamelesse I, who could not chuse^ 
To be enehaunted by your eye : 
But ye to blame^ thus to refuse 
My seruicej and to let me die. 
jyicholegiaf Sometimes our error is so manifest, or we be so hardlj prest 
or the ^fith our adnerBaries. as we cannot deny the fiiult layd vnto our 
cttw. chaige : in which case it is good pdlicie to excuse it by someal^ 

lowable pretext, as did one whom his mistresse burdened with some 
vnkinde speeches which he had past of her, thus. 
leaid it: but by lapse of lying tongue j 
Whenfurie and iust grief e my heart opprest : 
I sayd it : as ye see, bothfraUe and youngs 
When your rigor had ranckledin my brest. 
The cruell wound that smarted me so sore^ 
Pardon therefore (sweete sorrow) or at least 
Beare with mine youth that neuerfell before. 
Least your offence encrease my grief e the more. 
And againe in these, 

/ spake amysse I cannot it deny 

But caused by your great discourtesie : 

And if 1 said that which I now repent. 

And said it not, but by misgouernment 

Of youthfull yeres, your selfe thai are so young 

Pardon for once this error of my tongue. 

And thinke amends can neuer come to late ; 

Loue may be curst^ but loue can neuer hate* 

Speaking before of the figure [^Synecdoche] wee called bim 

iQuick 
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iSuicke conceit'] because he inured in a single word onely bj way Noema, 
of intendment or large meaning, but such as was speedily discoue- J?^ ^^'® ^ 
red by euery quicke wit, as by the halfe to ynderstand the whole, clo^cdcelt. 
and many other waies appearing by the examples. But by this fi« 
gure iNoema] the obscurity of the sence lieth not in a single 
word, but in an entier speech, wherecrf* we do not so easily con* 
ceiue the meaning, but as it were by c<Hiiecture, because it is wittie 
and subtile or darke, which makes me therefore call him in our 
vulgar the iClose canceii] as he that said by himselfe and his wife, 
1 thanke God in fortie winters that we haue liued together, ne- 
uer any of our neighbours set ys at one, meaning that they nener 
fell out in all that space, which had bene the directer speech and 
more apert, and yet by intendment amounts all to one, being ne« 
uerthelesse dissonblable and in efiect contrary. Pawld Lord 
Treasorer of England, and first Marques of Winchester, with the 
like subtill speech gaue a quippe to Sir William Gt/ffordj who had 
married the Marques sister, and all her life time could neuer lone 
her nor like of her company, but when she was dead made the 
greatest moane for her in the world, and with teares and much la* 
mentation vttered his griefe to the L. Treasorer, 6 good brother 
quoth the Marques, I am right sory to see you now hme my sister 
so well, meaning that he shewed his loue too late, and should haue 
done it while she was a line. 

A great counsellour somewhat forgetting his modestie, ysed 
these words : Gods lady I reckon my selfe as good a man as he you 
talke of, and yet 1 am not ableto do so. Yea sir quoth the party, 
your L. is too good to be a man, I would ye were a Saint, mea* 
ning he would he were dead, for ncme are shrined for Saints before 
they be dead. 

The L<^cian vseth a definition to ezpresse the truth or nature OnumM, 



of euery thing by his true kinde and diffisrence, as to say wise- <>^ the 
dome is a prudent and wittie foresight and consideration of hu- difference, 
mane or worldly actions with their euentes. This definition is Lo» 
gicall. The Oratour vseth another maner of definition, thus : Is 
this wisedome ? no it is a certaine subtill knauish craftie wit, it is 
no Industrie as ye call it, but a certaine busie brainsicknesse, for in* 
is a liuely and ynweried search and occupation in honest 

cc iij 
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thingB, egemesse is an appetite in base and small matters. 

It senieth manj times to great parpose to preuent our adiiersa- 

ries arguments, and take vpon ts to know before what our iudge 

or aduersary or hearer thinketh, and that we will seeme to Ytter it 

before it be spoken or alleaged by them, in respeet of which bold- 

nesse to enter so deepely into another mans conceit or conscience, 

and to be so prinie of another mans mynde, gane cause that thu fi- 

Proeaiakpsih g^^^ ^^^ Called the [presumpiuous] I will also call him the figure of 

Of presupposall or the preuertier^ far by reasoo we suppose before what 

tuotuToith^S^^^J be said, or percbaunce would be said by our aduersary or any 

wise the fi- other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do catch tk 

MJLpp^MaiT' "^ (^ ^^^y^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^y^ before it come to the ground. 
Parole ' ^^ ^ '^^ very.many times Tsed for a good potlicie in pleading 
ort^ ' or perswasioQ to make wise as if we set but light of the matter, and 
^^9M^^. that therefore we do passe it ouer slightly when in deede we do 
then intend most efiectually and^.despightfuUy if it be innectiue to 
remember it : it is also when we. will not seeme to know a thing, 
and yet we know it well inough, and may be likened to the maner 
of women, who as the comon saying is, will say nay and take ft. 
l%old mif peace and will net say for shame^ 
T%e much vntruth of ihai vneiuill dame : 
For if I should her coullours kindly blaze, 
It would so make the chast eares amaze* Sfc. 

Commoratio, It is said by maner of a prouerbiall speach that he who findes 

or the himselfe well should not wagge, euen so the penwader finding a 

^ode. sttbstantiall point in his matter to seme his purpose, should dweD 

vpon that point longer then ypon any other lesse assured, and vse 

allendeuour to maintaine that one, & as it were to make his chief 

aboad thereupon, for which cause I name him the figure of aboad, 

according to the Latine name ; Some take it not but for a course of 

argument & therefore hardly may one giue any examples therof. 

MttoMiasis, Now as arte and good poUicy in perswasion bids ys to abide & 

fiittins^ not to stirre from the point of our most aduantage, but the same 

giire, or the to enforce and tarry ypon with all possible argument, so doth dis- 

Remoue, eretion will ys sometimes to flit from one matter to another, as a 

thii^ meete to be forsaken, and another entred ypon, 1 call him 

therefore the Jlitting figure, or figure of remoucy Uke as the other 

before 
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before was called the fis^re of ahoade. 

Euen so againe, as it is wisdome for a perswaider to tarrie and Par€cnafo^ 
make his aboad as long as he may conueniently without tedious- g/'',^^ 
nes to the hearer, vpon his chiefe proofes or points of the cause 
tending to his aduantage, and likewise to depart againe when time 
serues, ^d goe to a new matter seruing the purpose aswell. So is it 
requisite many times for him to talke &rre from the principall 
matter, and as it were to range aside, to th'intent by such extraor- 
dinary meane . to induce or inferre other matter, aswell or better 
seruing the principal purpose, and neuertheles in season to retume 
home where he first strayed out.. This maner of speech is termed 
the figure of digression by the Latines, following the Greeke ori« 
ginall, we also call him the straggler by allusio to the souldier that 
marches out of his array, or by those that keepe no order in their 
marche, as the battailes wdl ranged do s of this figure thote need be 
geuen no example. 

Occasion ofiers many times that our maker as an oratour, ox^mediH^^ 
perswader, or pleader should go roundly to worke, and by a quick or the 
and swift argument dispatch his perswasion, &; as they are 'woont!^^^^ *" 
to say not to stand all day trifling to no purpose, but to rid it out of 
the way quickly. This is done by a manner of speech, both figu- 
ratine and argumentatiue, when we do briefly set downe all our 
best reasons seruing the purpose, and reiect all of them sauing one, 
which we accept to satisfie the cause : as he that in a litigious case 
for land would prooue it not the aduersaries, but his clients. 

No man can say its his by heritage^ 

Nor by Legacioy or Testatours deuice : • 

Nor thai it came by purchase or engage^ 

Nor from his Prince for any good seruice. 

J%en needs must it be his by very vvromgy 

Which he hath of red this poore plaintife so long. 
Though we might call this figure very well and properly the 
l^Paragon'] yet dare I not so to doe for feare of the Courtiers enuy, 
who will haue no man vse that tenne but after a courtly manner, 
that b, in praysing of horses, haukes, hounds, pearles, diamonds, ru« 
bies, emerodes, and other precious stones : specially of iaiie women 
whose excellencie is discouered by paragonizing or setting one toi 
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another, -which moued the zealous Poet, speaking of the mayden 
Queene, to call her the paragon of Queenes. This considered, I 
If ill let our igure enioy his best beknowen name, and call him stil 
in alloidinarie cases the figure of comparison : as when a man wil 
seeme io make things appeare good or bad, or better or worse, or 
moie or lesse excellent, either ypon spite or finr pleasure, cnr any 
cfther good aifiDctio, then he sets the lesse by the greater,or the grea- 
ter to the lesse, the equall to his equall, and by such confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare, as when we sang of our Soueraigne Lady 
thus, in the twentieth Partheniade. 

Ji faican farei io buuardifiighi^ 

Am egles eyes to owlaies iighty 

At fierce Maker io coward kiie^ 

Ai brighieii noone io darkest night : 

As summer sunne exceedeih farroy 

The moone andeuery other starret 

So far re my Princess e praise doeih passe^ 

Thefamoust Queene that euer was* 

And in the eighteene P^utheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie io red esmayle^ 
T%e rauens plume to peacocks tayle^ 
Lay me the larkes io lizards eyesy 
T%e duskie cloude to axure skie^ 
Set shallow brookes io surging seas^ 
An orient pearle io a white pease t 

&c. Concluding. 

JTiere shall no lesse an ods be scene 
In mine from euery other Queene* 

Biaiogitmus ^^ ^^^ sometimes occasioned in our tale to report wme speech 
or from another mans mouth, as what a king said io his prluy coim- 
rauonen ^^ ^' subiect, a captaine to his souidier, a souldiar to his captaine, 
a man to a woman, and contrariwise : in which report we must al- 
waies geue to euery person his fit and naturall, & that which best 
becpmmeth him. For that speech becommeth a king which doth 
not a carter, and a young man that doeth not an old : and so in eue- 
ry sort and degree. Virgil speaking in the person of Eneasy Tbr-* 

nus 
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nus and manj other great Princes, and sometimes of meaner men, 
ye shall see what decencie euery of theic speeches holdeth with 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of the speaker. To which exam- 
ples I will for this time referre you. 

So if by way of fiction we will seem to speake in another mans 
perscm, as if king Henry the eight were aliue, and should say of the 
towne of Bulleyn, what we by wane to the hazard of our person 
hardly obteined, our young sonne without any peril at all, for litle 
mony deliuered yp againe. Or if we should faine king Edward tiie 
thirde, vnderstanding how his soccessour Queene.JIfane had lost 
the towne of Calays by n^ligence, should say : That which the 
sword wanne, the distaffe hath lost. This manner of speech is by 
the figure Dialogismusj or the right reasoner. 

In waightie causes and for great purposes, wise perswaders yse Oname. 

graue & weighty speaches, specially in matter <^aduise or counsel, 9^ ^® 

for which purpose there is a maner of speach to alleage teztes or 

authorities of wittie sentence, such as smatch morall doctrine and 

teach wisedome and good bdiauiour, by the Greeke originall we 

call him the dhrectour, by the Latin he is called senteniia : we may 

call him the sage tayer^ thus. 

<< Nature bids vsasa louing mother^ 

<< To hue our seluesjini and next to hue another* 

Senteniia. 
<^ T%e Prince that couets ail to know and see^ or the 

«< Had neede fall milde and patient to bee. ^ ^J^' 

^^ Nothing stickes faster by vs as appeares^ 
^^ Then that which we learne in our tender yeares. 
And that which our soueraigne Lady wrate in defiance of for- 
tune. 

Neuer thinke you fortune can beare the svvayy 
Where vertues forcsy can cause her to obay. 

Heede must be taken that such rules or sentences be choisly 
made and not often vsed least excesse breed lothsomnesse. 

Arte and good poUicie moues ts many times to be earnest inSinathrmnu. 
our speach, and then we lay on such load and so go to it by heapes ^' ^® 
as if we would winne the game by multitude of words &; speaches, figure, 
not all of one but of diners matter and sence, for which cause the 

Dd 
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« 

Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping Jigurey as he that said 
To mute in minde howfairey how vviscy how goody 
How hraucy howfrecy how curteous and how truey 
My Lady iiy doth but if^fiame my blood. 
Or thus. 

/ deemcy I dreamey I do^ I tatty 1 touchy 
Nothing at all but tmellt ofperfit hlitte. 
And thus by maister Edward Diary vehement swift & passio- 
natly. 

But if my faith my hopOy my hue my true intent y 
My liber tiOy my teruice vowedy my time and all be tpenty 
In vainey Sfc. 
But if such earnest and hastie heaping yp of speaches be made 
by way of recapituhtion, which commonly is in the end of euery 
long tale and Oration, because the speaker seemes to make a coUec* 
tion of all the former materiall points, to binde them as it were 
in a bundle and lay them forth to enforce the cause and renew the 
hearers memory, then ye may geue him more properly the name 
of the [coUectour'] or recapitulatour, and serueth to very great pur- 
pose as in an hympne written by ys to the Queenes Maiestie en- 
titled (Minerua) wherein speaking of the mutabilitie of fortune in 
the case of all Princes generally, wee seemed to exempt her Bfa- 
iestie of all such casualtie, by reason she was by her destinie and 
many diuine partes in her^ ordained to a most long and constant 
prosperitie in this world, concluding with this recapitulation. 
But thou artfreoy but were thou not in deedey 
But were thou noty come of immoriall teede : 
Neuer ybornoy and thy minde made to blittCy 
Heauens mettall that euerlatting it : 
Were not thy wit^ and that thy vertues shally 
Be deemd diuine thy fauour face and all: 
And that thy lozCy ne name may neuer dycy 
Nor thy ttate turncy ttayd by dettinie: 
Dread were leatt once thy noble hart mayfeelcy 
Some rufull turnCy of her vnsteady wheele, 
"^C'the*^* Many times when we haue runne a long race in our tale spo- 
turne tale, ken to the hearers, we do sodainly flye out & either speake or ex- 

claime 
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claime at some other person or thing, and therefore the Gieekes 
call «ach figure (as we do) the tumway or tumetale, & breedeth by 
such exchaunge a certaine recreation to the hearers minds, as this 
vsed by a louer to his vnkind mistresse. 

jind oi for you (faire one) #ay now byproofeyejinde^ 
Thai rigour and ingraiitude soone kill a gentle minde. 

And as we in our triumphals, speaking long to the Queenes 
Maiestie, vpo the sodaine we burst out in an exclamation to PAe- 
buSf seeming to draw in a new matter, thus. 

But O PhebuSy 

All glistering in thy gorgiout gowne^ 
Wouldst thou wittafe to slide a dovvne : 
And dwell with vsj 

But for a day, 

I could tell thee close in thine eare^ 
A tale thai thou hadst leuer heare 
I dare well say : 

Then ere thou vveri, 

To kisse thai vnkind runneaway^ 

Who was transformed to boughs of bay : 

For her curst hert. Sfc, 

And so returned againe to the first matter. 

The matter and occasion leadeth ys many times to describe and Hypotiposu, 
set foorth many things, in such sort as it should appeare they were ^^ 
truly before our eyes though they were not present, which to do ^|| represen- 
it requireth cunning : for nothing can be kindly counterfait or re- tadon. 
jHresented in his absence, but by great discretion in the doer. And 
if the things we couet to describe be not naturall or not veritable^ 
than yet the same axeth more cunning to do it, because to faine a 
thing that neuer was nor is like to be, proceedeth of a greater wit 
and sharper inuention than to describe things that be true. 

And these be things that a poet or maker is woont to describe prosopo^ 
sometimes as true or naturall, and sometimes to faine as artificiall^rap^M* 
and not true. v%%. The visage, speach and countenance of any per- 
son absent or dead : and this kinde of representation is called the 
Counterfiut countenance ; as Homer doth in his Iliades^ diueres 

Ddij - 
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personages : namely AchWes and ThenUeSy according to the troth 
and not by fiction. And as our poet Chaucer doth in his Canter- 
bury tales set forth the Sumner, Pardons, Mancipley and the rest 
of the pilgrims, most naturally And pleasantly. 
Protopopeia. But if ye wil thine any person with such fisatores, qudUties & co- 
Coum^&it ^^^' ^' ^y^ ^^ attribute vaj humate quality, as reason or speech 
in persona- to dobe creature or dther insensible things, 8c do study (as one may 
tion« ^y^ ^ g[||^ ^|g ^ humane person , it is not Prasopographia but Pro* 

sopopeiay because it is by way of fictio, & no prettier ezamfries can 
be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of the rose translated 
out of French by Chaucer^ describing the persons of auarioe, enuie, 
old age, and many others, whereby much m<Nralitie is taught. 
Crmiograpkia. So if we describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, sum- 
or the mer, haruest, day, midnight, noone, euening, or such like : we call 
iloi^^ such description the counterfait time. Cranographia examples are 

euery where to be found. 

lijpognftkia. And if this descriptio be of any true place, citie, castell, hill,yal- 

^' ^^- 1^7 ^' ^^9 ^ ^^^^ ^^^ * '^^ ^^^ ^^ ^® counterfait place Topographiaj 

plac^ ^' ^y^ fiijme places yntrue, as heauen, hell, paradise, the house of 

fame, the pallace of the sunne, the denne of sheepe, and such like 

which ye shall see in Poetes : so did Chaucer \etj well describe the 

country ofSaluces in Italicy which ye may see, in his report of the - 

Pragmat(h But if such description be made to represent the handling of 
^"or*t*he *^y busines with the circumstances belonging therevnto as the 
Counterifait manner of a battell, a feast, a marriage, a buriall or any other mat- 
action, ^f ^iin^ ii^fjj^ in feat and actiuitie : we caH it then the counterfait 
action \Pragmatographia.'] 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas Vaux a noble gentleman, and 
much delighted in vulgar making, & a man otherwise of no great 
learning but hauing herein a maruelous facillitie, made a dittie re- 
presenting the battayle and assault of Cupide, so excellently well, 
as for the gallant and propre application of his fiction in euery 
part, I cannot choose but set downe the greatest part of his ditty, 
for in truth it can not be amended. 

When Cupid scaled Jirst the forty 

Wherein my hart lay wounded sore 

The 
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The baiirte was of such a tort^ 
Thai I muit yeeld or die therefore* 
There saw I laue vpon the wall^ 
How he his banner did display^ 
Alarms alarme he gan to call^ 
And bad his souldiers keeps aray* 

The armes the which that Cupid bare^ 
Werepearced harts with teares besprent : 
In siluer and sable to declare 
The stedfast hue he alwaies meant. 

There might you see his band all drest 
In colours like to white and blacke^ 
With pouder and with pellets presty 
To bring them forth to spoils and sacke^ 
Good will the maister of the shot^ 
Stood in the Rampire braue andproude^ 
For expence of pouder he spared noty 
Assault assault to crie aloude. 

There might you heare the Canons rore^ 
Eche peece discharging a louers looke^ Sfc» 

As well to a good maker and Poet as to an excellent perswa- OmbsU. 
der in prose, the figure of Similitude is very necessary, by which we Rcsemblanc* 
not onely bewtifie our tale, but also very much inforce & inlarge 
it. I say inforce because no one thing more preuaileth with all or- 
dinary iudgements than perswasion by similitude. Now because 
there are sundry sorts of them, which also do worke after diuerse 
fashions in the hearers conceits, 1 will set them all foorth by a tri- 
ple diubion, exempting the generall StmiUtude as their common 
Auncestour, and I will cal him by the name of Itesemblanee with* 
out any addition, from which I deriue three other sorts : and giue 
euery one his particular name, as Resemblance by Pourtrait or 
Imagery, which the Greeks call Icony Resemblance morall or misti« 
call, which they call Paraboluy & Sesemblance by example, which 
they call Faradigmoy and first We will speake of the generall re- 
semblancsy or bare simtUtudey which may be thus spoken. 

But as the watrie showres delay the raging windy 
So doeth good hope cleane put away dispaire out of my mind. 

Dd uj 
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And in this other likening the forlorae loner to a striken deere. 

Then as the striken deere^ withdramet himself e aloney 

So do I seeke some secret places where I may make my mone* 
And in this of ours where we liken glory to a shadow. 

As the shadow (his nature beyng such^) 

Foiloweth the body^ whether it will or no^ 

So doeth glory, refuse it nere so muchj 

Wait on vertue^ be it in weale or wo. 

And euen as the shadow in his kind^ 

¥VhaiMme it beares the carkas company ^ 

Goth oft before^ and often comes behind: 

So doth renowme, that raiseth vs so hye^ 

Come to vs quiche^ sometime not till we dye. 

But the glory J that growth not ouerfast^ 

Is euer great, and likeliest long to last. 

Againe in a ditty to a mistresse of ours, where we likened the 
cure of Loue to Achilles launce. 

7%e launce so bright, that made Telephus wound, 
The same rusty, salued the sore againe. 
So may my meede (Madame) of you redownd. 
Whose rigour was first authour of my paine. 

The Tuskan poet yseth this Resemblance, inuring as well by 
Dissimilitude as Similitude, likening him8elfe(by Implication) ioibt 
flie, and neither to the eagle nor to the owle : very well Englished 
by Sir Thomas Wtai after his fashion, and by my selfe thus : 

There be somefowles of sight so prowd and starke^ 
As can behold the sunne, and neuer shrinke. 
Some so feeble, as they arefaine to winke. 
Or neuer come abroad till it be darke : 
Others there be so simple, as they thinke, 
Because it shines, to sport them in the fire, 
Andfeele vnware, the wrong of their desire, 
Flutlring amidst the flame that doth them burne^ 
Of this last ranke (alas) am I aright, 
For in my ladies lookes to stand or turne 
I haue no power, nejind place to retire, 
Where any darke may shade me from her sight 

But 
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Bui to her beames so bright whilst I aspire j 
I perish by the bane of my delight. 
Againe in these likening a wise man to the true louer. 
As true loue is content with his enioy, 
And asketh no witnesse nor no record^ 
And as faint loue is euermore most coy^ 
To boast and brag his troth at euery word: 
Euen to the wise wiihouten other meede : 
Contents him with the guilt of his good deede* 

And in this resembling the learning of an euill man to the 
aeedes sowen in barren ground. 

As the good seedes sowen infruitfull soyle^ 
Bring foorth foy son when barren doeth them spoile: 
So doeth it fare when much good learning hits, 
Vpon shrewde willes and ill disposed wits. 
And in these likening the wise man to an idiot. 
A sage man said, many of those that come 
To Athens schoolefor wisdome, ere they went 
They first seemed wise, then louers of wisdome. 
Then Orators, then idiots, which is meant 
That in wisdome all such as proJUe most. 
Are least surlie, and little apt to boast. 

Againe, for a louer, whose credit vpon some report had bene 
shaken, he prayeth better opinion by similitude. 

After ill crop the soyle must eft be sowen. 
And fro shipwracke we sayle to seas againe. 
Then God forbid whose fault hath once bene knowen, 
Should for euer a spotted wight remaine. 

And in this working by resemblance in a kinde of dissimilitude 
betweene a father and a master. 

It fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare, 
For a foolish father may get a wise Sonne, 
But of a foolish master it haps very rare 
Is bread a wise seruant where euer he wonne* 
And in these, likening the wise man to the Giant, the foole io 
the Dwarfe. 

Set the Giant deepe in a dale, the dwarfe vpon an hill. 
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Vei will the one be but a dwarf e, th^other a giant stilh 

So will the wise be great and high, euen in the lowest place : 

TTiefooie when he is most aloft y willseeme but low and base* 
Icon. Bat when we liken an humane person to another in counte- 

Resemblance'^^^'^^' staturei speach or other qualitie, is not called bare resem- 
hy imagerie. blance, but resemblaunce by imi^rerie or pourtrait, alluding to 
the painters terme, who yeldeth to th' eye a visible representatio of 
the thing he describes and painteth in his table. So we conunen- 
ding her Maiestie for wisedome bewtie and magnanimitie like- 
ned her to the Serpent, the Lion and the AngeU, because by com- 
mon vsurpation, nothing is wiser then the Serpent, more oonragi- 
ous then the Lion, more bewtifull then the Angdl. These are our 
verses in the end of the seuenth Parthemade. 

Nature that seldome workes amisse^ 

In vvomans brest by passing art: 

Hath lodged safe the Lyons hart, 

And featelyjixt with all good grace^ 

To Serpents head im Angels face. 
And this maner of resemblaunce ib not onely performed by 
likening of liuely creatures one to another, but also of any other 
naturall thing, bearing a proportion of similitude, as to liken yea- 
low to gold, white to siluer, red to the rese, soft to silke, hard to 
the stone and such like. Sir PhUip Sidney in the descriptimi of his 
mistresse excellently well handled. thia figure of resemblaunce by 
imagerie, as ye may see in Jiis bool^.ofArchadia t and ye may see 
the like, of our doings, ia a Pariheniade written of our soueraigne 
LoAjy wherein we resemble, enery. part .of her. body to some na- 
turall thing of excellent perfection in his kind, as of her forehead, 
browes and haire, thus^ . . 

Of siluer was her forehead hye. 
Her browes two bowes of hebenie^ 
Her tresses trust were to behold . . 

Frizled and fine as fringe of gold 
And of her lips. 

7 Two lips xrorought out of ruble roeke^ 

lake leaues to shut and to vnlock. 
As portall dore in Princes chamber: 
A golden tongue in mouth of amber. And 
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And of her eyes* 

Her eye$ God wot what atuffe they are, 

I durst be iworne each is a starre : 

As cleere and bright at woont to guide 

The Pylot in his winter tide. 
And of her breasts. 

Her bosome sleake as Paris plaster, 

Helde vp two bailee of alabaster , 

Eche by as was a little cherrie : 

Or eh I thinke a strawberie. 

And all the rest that fblloweth, which may suffice to exemplifie 
your figure of Icon, or resemblance by imagerie and portrait. 

But whensoeuer by your similitude ye will seeroe to teach any Pamio/cu 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, or farre j. ^^ . , 
fette, vnder a sence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to misticall. 
another, or one case to another, inferring by them a like conse- 
quence in other cases the Greekes call it Parabola, which terme 
is also by custome accepted of vs : neuerthelesse we may call him 
in English the resemblance misticall : as when we liken a young 
childe to a greene twigge which ye may easilie bende euery way 
ye list : or an old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, to 
a drie and drlcksie oke. Such parables were all the preachings of 
Christ in the Gospell, as those of the wise and foolish virgins, 
^f the euil steward, of the labourers in the yineyard,'and a num- 
ber more. And they may be fayned aswell as true : as those fitbles 
of JEsope, and other apologies inuented for doctrine sake by wise 
and graue men. 

Finally, if in matter of counsell or perswasion we will seeme to Paradigmoj 
liken one case to another, such as passe ordinarily in mans affiiires, rgs^^im^^ 
and doe compare the past with the present, gathering probabili- by example, 
tie of like successe to come in the things wee haue presently in 
hand : or if ye will draw the iudgements precedent and authori- 
zed by antiquitie as veritable, and poraduenture fityned and ima- 
gined for some purpose, into similitude or dissimiUtude with our 
present actions and affaires, it is called resemblance by example ; as 
if one should say thus, Alexander the great in his expedition to 
Asia did thus, so did Harmiball comming into Spaine, so did Cmsar 

Be 
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in Egypt, iherfore aU great Captains & Generals onght to doe it. 

And thus againe^ It bath bene alwayes vsuali among great and 
magnanimous princes in all ages, not only to repulse any iniury & 
inuasion from their owne realmes and dominions, but also with a 
charitable & Princely compassion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats, from all oppression of tyrants Sc vsurpers. 
So did the Romaines by their armes restore many Kings of Asia 
and Afiricke expnlsed out of their kingdoms. So did K. Edward L 
rcstablish Balhl rightfull owner of the crowne of Scotlad against 
Jiohei't le brus no lawfull King. So did king Edward the third aide 
Dampecter king of Spaine against Henry bastard and vsurper. So 
haue many English Princes holpen with their forces the poore 
Dukes of Britaine their ancient friends and allies, against the ou- 
trages of the French kings : and why may not the Queene our 
soueraine Lady with like honor and godly zele yeld protection to 
the people of the Low countries, her neerest neighbours to rescue 
them a free people from the Spanish seruitude. 

And as this resemblance is of one mans action to another, so 
may it be made by examples of bruite beastes, aptly correspon- 
ding in qualitie or euent, as one that wrote certaine prety verses of 
the Emperor Maxlminus^ io warne him that he should not glory 
too much in his owne strength, for so he did in very deede, and 
would take any common souldierto taske at wrastling, or weapon, 
or in any other actiuitie and feates of armes, which was by the 
wiser sort misliked, these were the yerses. 

The Elephant is ttrong^ yet death doeth it subdue^ 
The bull is strong^ yet cannot death eschue. 
The Lion strong;, and shine for all his strength : 
The Tyt^ar strongs yet kilde is at the length. 
Dread thou ma/iy^ that dreadest not any one^ 
Many can killj that cannot kill alone. 

And so it fell out, for Maximinus was slaine in a mutinie of his 
BOttldiers, taking no warning by these examples written for his 
. admonition. 
^ CHAP. XX. 

THE LAST AMD PRINCIPALL P16URB OP CUE POITICALL ORNAMBIIT. 

Exargasia. FoA the glorious lustre it setteth ypon our speech and language. 
The Go»- ^® Greeks call it [^Exargasia'] the Latine [^ExpolUio'] a terme 
gious. tians. 
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transferred from these polishers of marble or poiphirite, who after 
it is rough hewen & reduced to that fashio they willy do set ypon 
it a goodlj glasse, so sraoth and cleerc as "ye may see your face 
in it, or otherwise as it fareth by the bare and naked body, which 
being attired in rich and gorgious apparell, seemeth. to the com- 
mon vsage of th'eye much more comely & bewtifuU then the na«^ 
(urail. So doth this figare (which therefore I call Ae Gorgious) 
polish our speech & m it were attire it with copious & pleasant am- 
plifications and much varietie of sentences all running ypon one 
point & to one intet : so as I doubt whether I may terme it a figure, 
or rather a masse of many figuratiue speaches, applied to the bew- 
tifying of our tale or argumet. In a workeof ours intituled PAt/o- 
calia we haue strained to shew the vse & application of this figure 
and all others mentioned in this booke, to which wereferreyou. 
I finde none example in English meetre, so well maintayning 
this figure as that dittie of her Maieslies owne making passing 
Bweete and harmonicall, which figure beyng as his very origi- 
nall name purporteth the most bewtifuU and gorgious of all 
others, it asketh in reason to be reserued for a last complement, 
and desciphred by the arte of a Ladies pennc, her selfe beyng 
the most bewtifuU, or rather bewtie of Queenes. And this was 
the occasion: our soueraigne Lady'perceiuing how by the Sc. 
Q. residence within this Realme at so great libertie and ease (as 
were skarce meete for so great and daungerous a prysoner) bred 
secret factions among her people, and made many of the nobilitie 
incline to fauour her partie : some of them desirous of innoua- 
tion in the state : others aspiring to greater fortunes by her li- 
bertie and life. The Queene our soueraigne Lady to declare that 
she was nothing ignorSt of those secret practizes, though she had 
long with great wisdome and pacience dissembled it, writeth 
this ditty most sweet and sententious, not hiding from all such as* 
piring minds the daunger of their ambition and disloyaltie : which 
afterward fell out most truly by th*exemplary chastisement of 
sundry persons, who in fiiuour of the sayd So. Q. decli-^ 
ning from her Maiestie, sought to interrupt the quiet of the 
Realme by many euill and ^ndutifuU practizes. The ditty is as 

iblloweth. 

Be ij 
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T%e doubt of future f 099^ exiles my present iojf^ 

And wit me warnes to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy. 

For falshood now doth flow ^ and suhiect faith doth ebbe^ 

Which would not 6e, (f reason ruVd or wisdome weu*d the webbe. 

But clowdes of tots vntriedy do cloake aspiring mindes^ 

Which turneto raigne of late repent j by course of changed windes* 

The toppe of hope supposed^ the roote of ruth vvil be^ 

Andfrutelesse all their graffed guiles^ as shortly ye shall see. 

Then dazeld eyes vvithpride^ which great ambition blinds j 

Shalbe vnseeld by worthy wights^ whose foresight falshood finds. 

The daughter of debate^ that eke discord doth sowe 

Shal reap no gaine where formor rule hath taught siil peace to growe. 

Noforreine bannisht wight shall ancre in this port j 

Our realme it brookes no strangers force^ let them elswhere resort. 

Our rusty sworde with rest^ shall first his edge employ^ 

Topolle their toppes tluU seeke^ such change and gape for ioy.. 

In a worke of ours entituled [PAt/b Calia'] where we entreat of 
the loues betwene prince Philo and Lady Caliay in their mutual let- 
ters, messages^ and speeches ^ we haue strained our muse to shew 
the Yse and application of this %ure, and of all others. 

CHAP. XXL 

OP TBB VlCBt OR DBFORMITIEB IN tPBACIi AND TTRITINO 
PRINCIPALLY NOTBD BY AUNCIBNT POBTt. 

It hath bene said before how by ignorance of the maker a good 
figure may become a Yice^ and by his good discretion^ a Yicious 
speach go for a yertue in the Poeticall science. This saying is to 
be ezplaned and qualified^ for some maner of speaches are alwayes 
intollerable and such as cannot be Ysed with any decencie, but 
are euer yndecent namely barbarousnesse, incongruitie, ill dispo- 
sition, fond aflectation, rusticitie, and all extreme darknesse, such 
as it is not possible for a man to ynderstand the matter without an 
interpretour, all which partes are generally to be banished out of 
euery language, ynlesse it may appeare that the maker or Poet do 
k fix* the nonce^ as it was reported by the Philosopher Heraditus 
that he wrote in obscure and darke termes of purpose not to be 
vnderstood, whence he merited the nickname Scotinus^ otherwise 
I see not but the rest of the common faultes may be borne with 

some* 
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sometimes^ or pafise Trithoui any great reproofey not being ysed 
ouermuch or out of season as 1 said before : so as euery surplusage 
or preposterous placing or yndue iteration or darke word, or 
doubtfdll speach are not so narrowly to be looked ypon in a large 
poeme, nor specially in the pretie Poesies and deuises of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers, whom we would not haue too precise 
Poets least with their shrewd wits, when they were maried they 
might become a little too phantasticall wiues, neuerthelesse be- 
cause we seem to promise an arte, which doth not iustly admit any 
wilful errour in the teacher, and to th^end we may not be carped at 
by these methodicall men, that we haue omitted any necessary 
point in this businesse to be regarded, I will speake somewhat 
touching these yiciosities of language particularly and briefly, 
kauing no little to the Grammarians for mioitenattnce of the 
schobsticall warre, and altercations : we for our part condescen- 
ding in this deuise of ours, to the appetite of Princely personages 
8c o^er so tender & quesie complexions in Court, as are annoyed 
with nothing more then long lessons and ouermuch good order. 

CHAP. XXU. 
toum"wtcn m ipbaches and ttritimo arb alwates intollbra blc, 

iOMB 0THBR8 ROW AKD THBR BORNB YYITHALL BY UCBNCB 
or APPROUBB AUTHORS AKD CUSTOMB. 

The firalest yice in language is to speake barbarously : this Barbarimm* 
terme grew by 'the great pride of the Greekes and Latines, whe ^'. 
they were dominatours of the world reckoning no language so speech. 
sweete and ciuill as their owne, and that all nations boside them 
seloes were rude and ynciuill, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any straunge word not of the nalurall Greeke or Latin was 
spoken, in the old time they called it barbarismey or when any of 
their owne naturall wordes were sounded and pronounced with 
straunge and ill shapen accents, or written by wrong ortographie, 
as he that would say with ys in England^ a dousand for a thousand 
isterday, for yesterday, as commonly the Dutch and French peo- 
ple do, they said it was barbarously spoken. The Italian at this 
day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, Spanlaid, Dutch, 
English, and all other breed behtther their mountaines Jppenmnesy 

Eeiij 
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Tramanianiy as who would say Barbarous. This terme being then 
so vsed by the auncicntGreekes, there hauc bene since, notwith* 
standing wlio haue digged for the Etimologie somewhat deeper, 
and many of them haue said that it was spoken by the rude and 
barking laitguage of the AiTricans now called Barbarians, who 
had great trafficked with the Greekes and Romanes, but that can 
nbt be so, for that'part of Affricke hath but of late receiued the 
name of Burbarie, and some others rather thinke that of this word 
Barbarous, that countrey came to be called Barbaria and but 
few yeares in respect agone. Others among whom is Ihan Leon a 
Moore of Granadcy will seeme to drriue Barbaria, from this word 
Bar J twise iterated thus Barhar, as much to sny as flye, flye, which 
chaunced in a persecution o(* the Arabians by some seditious Ma- 
hometanes in the time of their Pontif. Habdul mumi^ when they 
were had in the chase, & driuen out of Arabia Westward into the 
countreys of Mauritania, & during the pursuitc cried one vpon 
another flye away, flye away, or passe passe, by which occasiB they 
say, when the Arabians which were had in chase came to stay and 
settle them selues in that part of Affrica, they called it Barbavy as 
much to say, the region of their flight or pursuite. Thus much for 
the terme, though not greatly pertinent to the matter, yet not vn- 
pleasant to know for them that delight in such niceties. 
8oleei$mui. Your next intoUerable vice is solecismus or incongruitie,^as whe 

iDconeniitie ^^ speake false English, that is by misusing the Grammaiicall raleM 
' to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses and such fike, euery poore 
scholler knowes the fault, & cals it the breaking of Priscians head, 
for he was among the Latines a principall Grammarian. 
Cocoietto. Yc baue another intoUerable ill maner of speach, which by the 

or Greekes originall we may call/ofii/e affectation, and is when we af- 

ti^io^ *^ ^^ ""^^ words and phrases other then the good speakers and wri- 
ters in any language, or then custome hat^ allowed, & is the com- 
mon fault of young schollers not halfe well studied before they 
come from the Yniuersitic or schoolcs, and when they come to 
their friends, or happen to get some benefice or other promotion 
in their countreys, will sceme to coigne fine wordes out of the La- 
tin, and to vse new fangled speaches, thereby to shew themselucs 

among the ignorant the better learned. 

An 
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Another of jour intollerable yices is that which the Greekes Soreisimu. 
call Soraismusj 8c we may call the [mingle mangle] as whe we make ,«, *^' . 
our speach or writinges of sundry languages vsing some Italiap 111*0^^ 
word, or French, or Spanish, or Dutch, or Scottish, not for the 
nonce or for any purpose (which were in part excusable) but igno* 
rantly and affectedly as one that said vsing this French word Roj^^ 
to make ryme with another verse, thus. 

O migktie Lord qf loue, dame Femis onelu ioy^ 
IVkose Princeljf power exceeded eek mtker keauenly rotf. 

The verse is good but the terme peenishly aflfected. 

Another of reasonable good &cilitie in translation finding cer-^ \ 
taine of the hymnes of Pyndarus and ofAnacreans odesj and other 
Lirickes among the Greekes very well translated by Rountard the ) t^j a 

French Poet, & applied to the honour of a great Prince in France^ 1 \ff0 IK^'"*''^ 
comes our minion and translates the same out of French into En* 
glish, and applieth them to the honour of a great noble man in 
England (wherein 1 commend his reuerent minde and duetie) but 
doth so impudently robbe the French Poet both of his prayse and 
abo of his French termes, that I cannot so much pitie him as be 
angry with him for hb iniurious dealing (our sayd maker not be* 
ing ashamed to vse these French wordesyreddbn^ cgar^ superbousy 
JUandingy celest^ calabrots^ thebanois and a number of others, for En- 
glish wordes, which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 
guage either by custome or deriuation which may make them 
tolierable. And in the end (which is worst of all) makes his vaunt 
that neuer English finger but his hath toucht PiViJarj string which 
was neuerthelesse word by word as Bounsard had said before by 
like braggery. These be his verses. 

Jnd qf an ingemioui inueniiony wf anted wUk plea9aMt trauaUe. 

Whereas the French word is enfante as much to say borne as a 
child, in another verse he saith. 

/ will freddon in thint honour. 
For I will shake or quiuer my fingers, for so in French isfreddany 
and in another verse. 

Bui if I will thut like pindar^ 
In manjf ditcourtei egar^ 

This word egar b as much to say as to wander or stray out of 
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the way*) ivliich in our English is not receiued, nor these woides 
calabroisy thebanois^ but rather calabrian^ thebd {^Jilanding sisters] 
for the spinning sisters : this man deserues to be endited of petj lar^ 
ceny for pilfring other mens deuises from them & connerting them 
to his owne yse, for in deede as I would wish euery inuetour which 
is the very Poet to receaue the prayses of his inuention, so would 
I not haue a traslatour be ashamed to be acknowcn of his transla- 
tion. 
Cacanntheton Another of your intollerable vices is ill disposition or placing 
Mbplacer. of your words in a clause or sentence : as when you will place your 
adiectiue after your substantiue, thus : Maydefaire^ widovv richcy 
priest holy^ and such like, which though the Latines did admit, yet 
our English did not, as one that said ridiculously. 
In my yeares liutit^ many a deed daughiie did L 
' All these remembred faults be intollerable and euer vndecent. 
Cacemphaton. Now haue ye other yicious manners of speech^ but sometimes 
fieu^ of fo 1 ^^^ ^^ some cases toUerable, and chiefly to the intent to mooue 
speech. laughter, and to make sport, or to giue it some prety strange grace, 
and is when we vse such wordes as may be drawen to a foule and 
ynshamefast sence, as one that would say to a young woman, I pray 
you let me tape voith t/ou^ which in deed is no more but let me sport 
with you. Yea and though it were not altogether so directly spo- 
ken, the very sounding of the word were not commendable, as he 
that in the presence of Ladies would vse this common Prouerbe, 
Tape with me but hurt me notj 
Bourde with me but shame me not. 
For it may be taken in another peruerser sence by that sorte of 
persons that heare it, in whose eares no such matter ought almost 
to be called in memory, this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem' 
phaiofiy we call it the vnshamefiEist or figure of foule speech, which 
our courtly maker shall in any case shunne, least of a Poet lie be- 
come a Bnffon or rayling companion, the Latines called him Scur^ 
ra. There is also another sort of ilfauoured speech subiect to this 
vice, but resting more in the manner of the ilshiqpen sound and ac- 
cent, than for the matter it selfe, which may easily be auoyded in 
choosing your wordes those that bee of the pleasantest ortho- 
graphy, and not io rime too many like sounding wordes together. 

Ye 
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Ye haue another nuumer of composing your metre nothing Tautologia^ 
commendable^ specially if it be too much vsed, and is whe our ma« ^ ^' ^f ^ei& 
ker takes too much delight to fill his Terse with wordes begin* s^ing. 
nbg all with a letter, as an English rimer that said : 
The deadly droppes of darke disdaincj 
Do daily drench my due desartes. 

And as the Monke we spake of before, wrote a whole Poeme 
to the honor of Carolus Cabius, euery word in his verse beginning 
with C, thus : 

Carmina ciarisonw Caluis, cantate cametut. 

Many of our English makers yse it too much, yet we confesse it 
doth not ill but pretily becomes the meetre, if ye passe not two or 
three words in one verse, and vse it not very much, as he that said 
by way of Epitheie. 

The fmoakie stghes : the trickling tearet. 

And such like, for such composition makes the meetre runne 
away smoother, and passeth from the lippes with more fiu^ilitie by 
iteration of a letter then by alteration, which alteration of a letter 
requires an exchange of ministery and office in the lippes, teeth or 
palate, and so doth not the iteration. 

Your misplacing and preposterous placing is not all one in be- Hkteron^pro* 
hauiour of language, for the misplacing is alwaiss intollerable, ^^* ^^ 
but the preposterous is a pardonable iault, and many times giues Preposterous, 
a pretie grace ynto the speech. We call it by a common saying io 
set the carte before the horse^ and it may be d<me, ejrther by a single 
word or by a clause of speech : by a single word thus : 
And if I notperformcy God let me neuer thriue* 

For performe not: and this vice is sometime tollerable inongh, 
but if the word carry any notable sence, it is a vice not tollerable, 
as he that said praising a woman for her red lippes, thus : 
ji corraU lippe of hew • 

Which is no good speech, because either he should haue sayd 
no more but a corrall lip, which had bene inough to declare flie 
rednesse, or els he should haue said, a lip of oonrall hew, and not a 
corrall lip of hew* Now if this disorder be in a whdie clause which 
carieth more sentence then a word, it is then worst of alL 

Ye haue another vicious speech which the Greeks call Aqfnm^ 

pf 
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Aeynmt we caU it the vncouthcy and is when we yse an obscure and darke 

VooQu^ word, and vtterlj repugnant to that we would expresse^ if it be 

not by yertue of the figures me/apAor^, allegories abusiony or such 

other laudable figure before remembred, as he that said by way of 

Epithete. 

A dongeon deepcj a dampe a$ darke as helL 

Where it is euident that a dampe being but a breath or yapour, 

and not to be discerned by the eye, ought not to haue tbb epithete 

(darkey) no more then another that praysing his mistresse for bet 

bewtifiill haire, said yery improperly and with an yncouth terme. 

Her kaire surmounts Apollos pridcy 

In it such bewty raignes. 
Whereas this word r eigne is ill applied to thebewtieofawo- 
mans haire, and might better haue bene spoken of her whole per* 
son, in which bewtio^ fituour, and good grace, may perhaps in some 
sort be said to raigne as our selues wrate, in a Partheniade praising 
her M aiesties countenance, thus : 

A cheare where loue and Maiestie do raigne^ 

Both milde and sterne^ Sfc, 
Because this word Maiestie is a word expressing a caiaine So- 
ueraigne dignitie, as well as a qualiitie of countenance, and theie- 
fore may properly be said to raigne^ & requires no meaner a woid 
to set him foorth by. So it is not of the bewtie that remaines in a 
womans haire, or in her hand or any other member : therfore when 
ye see all these improper or harde Epithets ysed, ye may put them 
in the number of [yncouths"] as one that said, theflouds of graces: I 
haue heard of thejlouds oftearesy and thejlouds ofeloquencty or of 
any thing that may resemble the nature of a water-course, and in 
that respect we say also, the streames of iearesy and the streames of 
vtterancey but n'oithe streames of graces y or of beautie. Such manner 
of yncouth speech did the Tanner of Tamworth yse to king Ed" 
ward the fourth, which Taner hauing a great while mistaken him, 
and ysed yery broad talke with him, at length perceiuing by his 
traine that it was the king, was afraide he should be punished for 
it, said thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

/ hcpe I shall be hanged to morrow. 
For [/ feare me] I shall be hangedy whereat the king laughed a 

good, 
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good, not only io see the Tanners yaine feare, but also to beare his 
ill shapen terme, and gaue him for recopence of his good sport, the 
inheritance of Humton parke, I am afraid the Poets of oar time 
that speake more finely and oonectedly will come too short of 
such a feward. 

Also ihe Poet or makers speech becomes vicious and ynplea. The vice of 
sant by nothing more than by ysing too much surplusage : and thb Surplusages 
lieth not only in a wcnrd or two more than ordinary, but in whole 
clauses, and peraduenture large sentences impertinently spoken, 
or with more labour and curiositie than is requisite. The first sur- 
plusage the Greekes call Pleonasmusy I call him [too full speech"] 
and is no great fiiult, as if one should say, / heard U with mine eares^ 
and saw it voith mine eyes^ as if a man could heare with his heeles, or 
see with his nose. We our seines vsed this superfluous speech in a 
yerse written of our mistresse, neuertheles, not much to be mis- 
liked, for euen a yice sometime being seasonably ysed, hath a pre- 

For euer may my true ioue Hue and neuer die or 

And that mine eyes may see her crownde a Queene^ '^^ ^ 

As, if she lined euer, {(he could euer die, or that one might see her ^^^' 
crowned without his eyes. 

Another part of surplusage is called Macrologioy or long Ian- Maerdogia, 
guage, when we yse large clauses or sentences more than b regui- Long^lan- 
aite to the matter : it is also named by the Greeks Perissalogiay as he guage 
that said, the Ambassadours after they had receiued this answere 
at the kings hands, they tooke their leaue and returned home into 
their countrey from whence they came. 

So said another of our rimers, meaning to shew the great an- 
noy and difficultie of those warres of Troy, caused for Helenas 

sake. 

Nor Menelaus was vnwise^ 
Or troupe of Troians madj 
When he with them and they with him^ 
For her such combat had. 
These clauses (he with them and they with him) are surplusage, 
and one of them yery impertinent, because it could not otherwise 
be inlended| but that Menelaus^ fighting with the Troians, the 

f f ij 
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FeriergiOf 
' or 
Oner labour, 
otherwise 
called the 
curious. 



or the 
Abbaser. 



Troians nnst of neoessitie fight mth him. 

Another point of surplusage lieth not so much in superfluitie 
of your "words, as of jrour trauaile to describe the matter which yea 
take in hand, and that ye oner«Iabour your selfe in your businesse. 
And therefore the Greekes call it Periergia^ we call it ouer-labor, 
iumpe with the <NrigtnaIl : or rather [the curious] for his ouermuch 
curiositie and studie to shew himselfe fine in a light matter, as one 
of our late makers, who in most of bis things wrote very well, in 
this (to mine opinion) more curiously than needed, the matter be- 
ing ripely considered : yet is his verse very good, and his meetre 
cleanly. His intuit 'was to declare how vpon the tenth day of 
March he crossed the riuer of Thames, to walke in Saint Georges 
field, the matter was not great as ye may suppose. 
The tenth of March "ovhen Ariee reeeiued 
Dan Phwbut raiei into hU homed heady 
And I my se{fe by learned lore perceiued 
Thai Ver approcht and frosty winter JUd 
I crost the Thames to take the cheerefull aire^ 
In open fields^ the weather was so f aire. 
First, the whole matter is not worth all this solemne circum- 
stance to describe the tenth day of March, but if he had left at the 
two first verses, it had bene inough. But when he comes with two 
other verses to enlarge hb description, it is not only more than 
needes, but also very ridiculous, for he makes wise, as if he had not 
bene a ma learned in some of the mathematickes (by learned l<Hre) 
that he could not haue told that the z. of March had fidlen in the 
spring of the yeare : which euery carter, and also euery child kno* 
weth without any learning. Then also, whe he saith [ Ver approeht^ 
and frosty winterjled^ihov^h it were a surplusage (because one sea- 
son must needes geue place to the other) yet doeth it well inough 
passe without blame in the maker. These, and a hundred more of 
such faultie and impertinent speeches may yee finde amongst vs 
vulgar Poets, when we be carelesse of our doings. 

It is no small fault in a maker to vse such wordes and termes as 
do diminish and abbase the matter he would seeme to set forth, by 
imparing the dignitie, height vigour or maiestie of the cause he 
takes in hand, as one that would say king Philip shrewdly harmed 

the 
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the towne of S. Suiniaines^ when in deede he wanne it and put it 
to the sacke, and that king Henry the eight made spoiles in 3i/r« 
win, when as in deede he did more then spoile it, for he caused it to 
be defaced and razed iSat to the earth, and made it inhabitable. 
Therefore the historiographer that should by such wordes report 
of these two kings gestes in that behalfe, should greailj blemish 
the honour of their doings and almost speake vntruly and inia<* 
riously by waj of abbasement, as another of oux bad rymers that 
yery indecently said. 

A misers mynde thou hast, thou hast a Princes pelfe. 

A lewd terme to be giuen to a Princes treasure (pelfe) and 
was a little more maaerly spoken by Seriani Bendlowesj when in a 
progresse time comnuag to< salute the Queene in Huntington- 
shire he said to her Cochman, stay thy cart good £sUow, stay thy 
cart, that I may speake to the Queene, whereat her Maiesde 
laughed as she had bene tickled, and all the rest of the company al- 
though yery graciously (as her manner is) she gaue him great 
thankes and her hand to kisae. These and such other base wordes 
do greatly disgrace the thing & the speaker or writer : the Greekes 
call it [ Tapinosis'] we the [^abbaser.'] 

Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by vsing such Bcn^kioUfgiOf 
bombasted wordes, as seeme altogether farced full of winde, being pompious 
a great deale io high and lofUe for the matter, whereof ye may speech, 
finde too many in all popular rymers. 

Then haue ye one other vicious speach with which we will fi- AnqfkMlogia 
nish this Chapter, and is when we speake or write doubtfully and Ambisuous. 
that the sence may be taken two wayes, such ambiguous termes 
they call Amphibologia, we call it the ambiguausj or figure of sence 
incertaine, as if one should say Thomas Tcyler saw WUUam Tyler 
dronke, it is indifferent to thinke either th'one os th'other dronke. 
Thus said a gentleman in our vulgar pretily notwithstanding be- 
cause he did it not ignorantly, but for the nonce. 
/ sat by my Lady soundly sleeping. 
My mistresse lay by me bitterly weeping. 

No man can tell by this, whether the mistresse or the man, slept 
or wept : these doubtitiU speaches were vsed much in the old timea 
by theur fitlse Prophets as appeareth by the Oracles of Delphos and 

Ff UJ 
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and of the Syiilles piopliecies deuiaed bj the religious p^naons of 
those dayes to abufie the superstitious people, and to eacombar 
their busie braynes with vaine hope or vaine feare. 

Lucianus the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuised by a coosening companion one Alexander ^ to get himselfe 
the name and reputation of tbe €rod MsctUapius^ and in efiect all 
our old Brittish and Saxon prophesies be of the same sort, that 
tume them on which side ye will, the matter of them may be veri- 
fied, neuerthelesse carryeth generally such force in the heades of 
fonde people, that by the comfort of those blind prophecies many 
insurrections and rdt^ions haue bene stirred vp in this Realme, 
as that of lacke SiraWy & lacke Cade in Richard the seconds time, 
and in our time by a seditious fellow in Norffolke calling himsdf 
Captaine Ket and others in other places of the Realme lead altc 
gethar by certaine propheticall rymes, which might be constred 
two or three wayes as well as to that one whereunto the rebelles 
i^pUed it, our maker shall therefore auoyde all such ambiguous 
speaches ynlesse it be when he doth it for the nonce and for some 
purpose. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

WHAT IT II THAT OBNERALLY MAKBt OUR 8PBACB WELL PLBAtlNG ARD COH- 
MBRDABLBy AND OP THAT WHICH THE LATIMES CALL DECORUM. 

In all things to vse decencie, is it onely that giueth eueiy thing 
his good grace & without which nothing in mans speach could 
seeme good or gracious, in so much as many times it makes a bew- 
tifuU figure fall into a deformitie, and on th' other side a vicious 
speach seeme pleasaunt and bewtifiiU : this decencie is therfore the 
line & leuell for al good makers to do their busines by. But herein 
resteth the difficultie, to know what this good grace is, & wherein 
it consisteth, for peraduenture it be easier to conceaue then to ex- 
presse, we wil therfore examine it to the bottome & say : that euery 
thing which pleaseth the mind or sences, & the mind by the sences 
as by means instrumetall, doth it for some amiable point or quali- 
tie that is in it, which draweth them to a good liking and content- 
ment with their proper obiects. But that cannot be if they disco- 
ver any iUfauorednesse or disproportion to the partes apprehen- 

siuc, 
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Biae, as for example, nvhen a sound is. either too loude or too low 
or otherwise confuse, the eare is ill affected : so is th* eye if the goii« 
lour be sad or not liminous and recreatiue, or the shape of a mem* 
bred body without his due measures and sinunetrj, and the like 
of euerj other sence in his proper function. These excesses or de« 
fectes or confusions and disorders in the sensible obiectes are de- 
formities and vnseemelj to the sence. In like sort the mynde for 
the things that be his mentall obiectes hath his good graces and 
his bad, whereof th* one contents him wonderous well, <h' other dis« 
pleaseth him continually, no more nor no lesse then ye see the dis* 
cordes of musicke do to a well tuned eare. The Greekes call this 
good grace of euery thing in his kinde, to wpi^nvp the Latines [de* 
corum] we in our vulgar call it by a scholasticall terme [decencie'] 
our owne Saxon English terme is [seemelynesse] that is to say, for 
his good shape and ytter appearance well pleasing the eye^ we call 
it also [^camefynesse] for the delight it bringeth comming towardes 
ys, and to that purpose may be called [^pleasant approche] so as eue- 
ry way seeking to expresse thk vpsvov of the Gieekes and decorum 
of the Latines, we are faine in our vulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which oar eye onely for his noble prerogatiue oner all the 
rest of the sences doth vsurpe, and to apply the same to all good, 
comely, pleasant and honest things, euen to the spirituall obiectes 
of the mynde, which stand no lesse in the due proportion of rea- 
son and discourse than any other materiall thing doth in his sen- 
sible bewtie, proportion and comelynesse. 

Now because this comelynesse resteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their sundry circumstances, with respect one 
to another, so as there be found a iust correspondencie betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it Analogic or a con- 
uenient proportion. This louely conformitie, or proportion, or 
conueniencie betweene the senc<5 and the sensible hath nature her 
selfe first most carefully obserued in all her owne workes, then al- 
so by kinde graft it in the appetites of euery creature working by 
intelligence to couet and desire ; and in their actions to imitate & 
performe : and of man chiefly before any other creature aswell in 
his speaches as in euery other part of his behaniour. And this in 
generalitie and by an vsuall terme is that which the Latines call 
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[deetavmJ] Se albeit we before alleaged that all our figurefr be but 
^nmBgteaAoQB cicna dayly speach, yet if tbey fiill out decently to 
•die good liking of the mynde or eare and to the bewtifying of the 
foatter or langaage, all 18 weU, if indecently^ and to the eaies and 
myndei niisliking (be the figure <>f it selfe neuer so commendable) 
nil is amisK^ the dection is the writers, the iadgemet is the worlds, 
«a8 theirs to whom the reading apperteineth. Bnt since the actions 
of man with their circnmstances be infinite, and the world like* 
wise replenished with many indgemente, it may be a question 
who shaihane the determination of such controuersie as may arise 
whether this or that action or speach be decent or indecent : and 
merely it seemes. to go all by discretion, not perchannceof eueiy 
one, but by a kamed and experienced discretion, for otherwise 
seemes the decorum to a weake and ignorant iudgement, then it 
doth to one of better knowledge and experience: which sheweth 
that it resteth- in the discerning part of the minde, so as he whocan 
make the best and most differences of things by reascmable and 
wittie distinctioa is ijo be the fittest iudge or senteneer of [decen-^ 
ct!^.] Such generally is the discreetest man, particularly in any 
art the most skilfull and discreetest, and in all other things for the 
more part those that be of much obseruation and greatest expe* 
rience. The case then standing that discretion must chiefly guide 
all those businesse, since there be sundry sortes of discretion all yn* 
like, euen as there be men of action or art, I see no way so fit to en- 
able a man truly to estimate of [decencie] as example, by whose 
TerhJe we may deeme the difierences of things and their propor- 
tions, and by particular discussions come at length to sentence of 
it generally, and also in our behauiours the more easily to put it 
^ in execution. But by reason of the sundiy circumstances, that 

mans affiores are as it were wmpt iuyiidB [decencie] comes to be ve- 
ry much alterable and subiect to varietie, inso much as our speach 
Bsketh one maner of decenciCy in respect of the person who speakes: 
another of his to whom it is spoken : another of whom we speake : 
another of what we speake^ and in what place and time and to 
what purpose. And as it is of speach, so of al other our behauiours. 
We wil therefore set you down some few examples of euery cir- 
cumstance how it alters the decencie of speach or action. And 

by 
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by these few shal ye be able to gather a number more to coAfirme 
and establish your iudgement by a perfit discretion. 

This decencie, so farfoorth as apperteineth to the consideration 
of our art, resteth in writing, speech and behauiour. But because 
writing is no more then the image or character of speech, they 
shall goe together in these our obseruations. And first wee wil 
sort you out diners points, in which the wise and learned men of 
times past haue noted much decency or yndecencie, eneiy man ac* 
cording to his discretion, as it hath bene said afore t but wherein 
for the most part all discreete men doe generally agree, and varie 
not in opinion, whereof the examples 1 will geue you be worthie. of 
remembrance : & though they brought with them no doctrincf 
or institution at all, yet for the solace they may geue the readers, 
after such a rable of scholastical precepts which be tedious, thescf 
reports being of the nature of matters historicall, they are to be' 
embmced : but olde memories are very profitable to the mind, and 
seme as a glasse to looke vpon and behold the euents of time, and 
more exactly to skan the trueth of euery case that shall happen in 
the afiaires of man, and many there be that haply doe not obserue 
euery particularitie in matters of deoencie or yndecencie : and yet 
when the case is tolde them by another man, they ccmunonly geue 
Ae same sentence vpon it. But yet whosoeuer obserueth much, 
shalbe counted the wisest and discreetest man, and whosoeuer 
spends all his life in his owne yaine actions and conceits, and ob« 
semes no mans else, he shal in the ende prooue but a simple man. 
In which respect it is alwaies said, one man of experience is wiser 
than tenne learned men, because of his long and studious obsema* 
tion and often trial!. 

And your decencies are of sundrie sorts, according to the many 
circumstances accompanying our writing, speech or behauiour, so 
as in the yery sounder voice of himthat speaketh, there is a de- 
cencie that becommeth, and an vndecencie that misbecometh vs, 
which th'Emperor Anthonine marked well in the Orator PhUiseusy 
who spake before him with so small and shrill a voice as the 
Emperor was greatly annoyed therewith, and to make him shor- 
ten his tale, said, by thy b^rd thou shouldst be a man, but by thy 
voice a woman. 
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Phauorinus the Philosopher was counted very wise and well 
learned, but a little too talkatiue and full of words ; for the which 
Timocraies reprooued bim in the hearing of one Polemon. That 
is no wonder quoth Polemon^ for so be all women. And besides, 
Phauorinus being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded man, came 
by the same nippe to be noted as an eflfeminate and degenerate 
person. 

And there is a measure to be vsed in a mans speech or tale, so as 
it be neither . for shortnesse too darke, nor for length too tedious. 
Which made Cleomenes king of the Lacedemonians geue this 
Tnpleasant answere io the Ambassadors of the Samiens, who had 
tolde him a long message from their Citie^ and desired to know 
his pleasure in it. My maisters (saith he) the first part of your tale 
was so long, that 1 remember it not, which made that the second I 
ynderstoode not, and as for the third part I doe nothing well 
allow of. Great princes and graue counsellers who haue little spare 
leisure to hearken, would haue speeches ysed to them such as be 
short and sweete. 

' And if they be spoken by a man of account, or one who for his 
yeares, profession or dignitie should be thought wise & reuerend» 
his speeches & words should also be graue, pithie & sententious, 
which was well noted by king Aniiochus^ who likened Hermoge^ 
nes the famous Orator of Greece, vnto these fowles in their mouL 
ting time, when their feathers be sick, and be so loase in the flesh 
that at any little rowse they can easilie shake them off : so saith he, 
can Hermogenes of all the men that euer I knew, as easilie deliuer 
from him his vaine and impertinent speeches and words. 

And there is a decencie, that euery speech should be io the ap» 
petite and delight, or dignitie of the hearer & not for any respect 
arrogant or yndutifuli, as was that of Alexander sent Embassa- 
dour from the Athenians to th'Emperour Marcusy this man seing 
th'emperour not so attentiue to his tale, as he would haue had him^ 
said by way of interruption, Coisar I pray thee giue me better eare, 
it seemest thou knowest me not, nor from whom I came : the Em* 
perour nothing well liking his bold malapert speech^ said : thou 
art deceyued, for I heare thee and know wdl inough, that thou art 
that fine, foolish, curious, sawcie Akxader that tendest to nothing 

but 
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but to combe & cory thy haire, to pare th j nailes, to pick th j teeth, 
and to perfttme thy selfe vfiih sweet oyles, that no man may abide 
the sent of thee. Prowde speeches, and too much finesse and curio- 
sitie is hot commendable in an Embassadour. And 1 haue knowen 
in my time such of them, as studied more vpon what apparell 
they should weare, and what countenaunces they should keepe at 
the times of their audience, then they did ypon th Wect of thekr 
errant or commission. 

And there is dececy in that euery ma should talke of the things 
they haue best skill of, and not in that, their knowledge and lear- 
ning serueth them not to do, as we are wont to say, he speaketh (^ 
Robin hood that neuer shot in his bow^ there came a great 
Oratour before Cleomenes king of Lacedemonian uid yttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and valiancie in the warres : the 
king laughed : why laughest thou quoth the learned ma, since thou 
art a king thy selfe, and one whom fortitude best becommeth 
why said Cleomenes would it not make any body laugh, to heare 
the swallow who feeds onely vpon flies, to boast of his great pray, 
and seethe eagle stand by and say nothing ? if thou wert a man of 
wanre or euer hadst bene day of thy life, I would not laugh io hen 
thee speake of valiancie, but neuer being so, & speaking before an 
eld captaine I can not choose but laughs 

And some things and speaches are decent or indecent in respect 
of the time they be spoken or done in. As when a great clerk 
presented king Antiochus with a booke treating all of iustice, the 
king that time lying at the siege of a towne, who Jookt ypon the 
title of the booke, and ca&t it to him againe : saying, what a diueU 
tellest thou to me of iustice, now thou seest me yse force and do 
the best I can to bereeue mine enimie of his towne ? euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunitie, and theynfitnesseor 
yndeoency of the time is called ImportuniUe. 

Sometime the yndeceny ariseth by the indignitie of the word 
in respect of the speaker himselfe, as whan a daught^ of Fraunce 
and next heyre generall to the crowne (if the law Salique had not 
barred her) being set in a great chaufe by some harde words giuen 
her by another prince of the blond, said in her anger, thou durst 
not haue said thus much to me if God had giue me a paire of, 8cc. 
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and fdd all out, meaning if God had made her a man and not a 
woQlan she had bene king of Fraunce* The word became not the 
greatnesse of her person, and much lease her sex^/whose chiefe ver* 
tue is shamefiutnesse, ivhich the Latines call VerecuTuUa^ that is a 
natnrall feare to be noted with any impudicitie : so as when they 
heare or see any thing tending that way they commonly blush, & 
is a part greatly praised in all women. 

Yet will ye see in many cases how pleasant speeches and sauon* 

ring some skurrillity and ynshamefiustnes haue now and then a 

oertaine decencie, and well become both the speaker to say, and the 

hearer to abide, but that. is by reason of some other circumstance, 

as when the speaker himselfe is knowne to be a common iester ox 

buffon, such as take vpon them to make princes merry, or when 

some occasion is giuen by the hearer to induce such a pleasaunt 

speach, and in many other cases whereof no geiierall rule can be 

giuen, but are best knowen by example t as when Sir Andrew 

Flamock king Henry the eights standerdbearer, a voxsnj conoeyted 

man and apt to skofie, waiting one day at the kings heeles when 

he entred the parke at Greenewich, the kbg blew his home, Fla^ 

made hauing his belly full, and his tayle at commaundement, gaue 

out a rappe nothing faintly, that the king turned .him about and 

said how now sirra ? Flamock not well knowing howto excuse hia 

vnmanerly act, if it please you Sir quoth he, your Maiesty blew 

one blaat for the keeper and I another for his man. The king 

laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offensiuely : for indeed as the 

case fell out it was not vndecently spoken by Sir Andrew f7a* 

mock J for it was the cleaneliest excuse he could make, and ammy 

implicatiue in termes nothing odious, and therefore a sporting satis* 

fiu^bn to the kings mind, in a matter which without some such 

merry answere could not haue bene well taken. So was Flamoda 

action most yncomely, but his speech excellently well beoomiu^ 

the occcasion. 

But at another time and in another like case, the same skurril* 
litie of Flamock was more ofiensiue, because it was more indecent. 
As when the king hauing Flamock with him in his baige, pasring 
from Westminster to Greenewich to yisite a fityre Lady whom 
the king loued and was lodged in the tower of the Parke : the 

king 
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kiiig commii^ within sight of the tower, and being disposed to 
be merry, said, Flamock let vs rime : as well as I can said Flamock 
if it please your grace. The kbg began thus : 

Within this towre^ 
There lieth ajlowre^ 
That hath my hart. 

JPlamock for aunswer : WUhin this hower^ she wUl^ S^c. with the 
rest in so vncleanly tennes, as might not now become me by the 
nile of Decorum to vtter writing to so great a Maiestie, but the 
king tooke them in so euill part, as he bid Flamock auant varlet, 
and that he should no more be so neere vnto him. And wherein 
I would fiune learne, lay this yndecencie ? in the skurrill and filthy 
termes not meete for a kings eare ? perchance so. For the king 
was a wise and graue man, and though he hated not a faire wo- 
man, yet liked he nothing well to heare speeches of ribaudrie : ais 
they report of th^emperour Octauian : Licet fuerit ipse incontinent'- 
issimusyfuit tamen incontinente seuerissimus vltor. But the very cause 
in deed was for that Uamocks reply answered not the kings ex- 
pectation, for the kings rime commencing with a pleasant and 
amorous propositiS : Sir Andrew Flamock to finish it not with lone 
but with lothsomnesse, by termes very rude and vnciulQ, and 
aeing the king greatly fauour that Ladie for her much beauty by 
like or some other good partes, by his fastidious aunswer to make 
her seeme odious to him, it helde a great disproportion to the 
kings appetite, for nothing is so ynpleasant to a man, as to be en. 
countred in his chiefe afiection, & specially in his loues, & whom 
we honour we should also reuerence their appetites, or at the least 
beare with them (not being wicked and vtterly euill) and whatso- 
euer they do afiiect, we do not as becometh ts if we make it seeme 
to them horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefe cause of the 
yndecencie and also of the kings ofience. Aristotle the great phi- 
losopher knowing this very well, what time he put CaSstenes to 
king Alexader the greats seruice gaue him this lesson. Sirra quoth 
he, ye go now from a scholler to be a courtier, see ye speake to the 
king your maister, either nothing at all, or else that which pkaseth 
him, which irule if Calistenes had followed and forborne to crosse 
the kings appetite in diuerse speeches, it had not cost him so 
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deepely as afterward it did. A like matter of offence fell ont be* 
tweene th^Emperour Charles the fiftli, & an Embassadour of king 
Henry the eight, who I could name but wUl not for the great opi- 
nion ^e world had of his wisdome and sufficiency in that behaUe, 
and all for misusing of a terme. The king in the matter of con- 
trouersie betwixt hun and Ladie Catherine of Castill the Empe- 
rours awnt, found himselfe grieucd that the Emperour should 
take her part and worke ynder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
diuorce : and gaue his Embassadour commission in good termes 
to open his griefes to the Emperour, and to ezpostulat with his 
Maiestie, for that he seemed to forget the kings great kindnesse 
and friendship before times vsed with th'Emperour, aswell by dis- 
bursing for him sundry great sununes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as also by furnishing him at his neede with store 
of men and munition to his warres, and now to be thus ysed he 
thought it a Tery euill requitall. The Embassadour for too much 
animositie and more then needed in the case, or perchance by igno- 
rance of the proprietie of the Spanish tongue, told the Emperour 
among other words, that he was H ombre el mas ingrato end mon^ 
do^ the ingratest person in the world to vse his maister so. The 
Emperour tooke him suddainly with the word, and said : callest 
thou me ingraio 9 I tell thee leame better termes, or ebe I will teach 
them thee. Th'Embassadour excused it by his commission, and 
said : they were the king hb maisters words, and not his owne. 
Nay quodi th.* Emperour, thy maister durst not hauesent me these 
words, were it not for that broad ditch betweene him & me, mea- 
ning the sea, which is hard to passe with an army of reuenge. The 
Embassadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe- 
ror, til by some other means afterward the grief was either pacified 
or forgotten, & all this inconueniece grew by misuse of one woid, 
which being otherwise spoken & in some sort qualified, had easily 
holpen all, & yet th'Embassadour might sufficiently haue satisfied 
his commission & much better aduaunced his purpose, as to haue 
said for this word [ye are ingraley'] yc haue not vsed such gratitude 
towards him as he hath deserued : so ye may see how a woide spoke 
yndecently, not knowing the phrase or proprietie of a language, 
maketh a whole matter many times miscarrie. In which respect it 

is 
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is to be "wished, that none Ambassadour speake his principall co* 
mandements bat in his own language, or in another as naturall to 
him as his owne, and so it is ysed in all places of the world sauing 
in England. The Princes and their commissioners fearing least 
otherwise they might vtter any thing to their disadaantage, or els 
to their disgrace : and I my selfe hauing scene the Courts of 
FraunCe, Spaine, Italic, and that of the Empire, with many inferior 
Courts, could neuer perceiue that the most noble personages, 
though they knew very well how to speake many forraine lan« 
guages, would at any times that they had bene spoken ynto, an* 
swere but in their owne, the Frenchman in French, the Spaniard in 
Spanish, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language : whether it were more for pride, or for feare of 
any lapse, I cannot tell. And Henrie Earle of Arundel being an old 
Courtier and a very princely man in all his actions, kept that rule 
alwaies. For on a time passing from England towards Italic by her 
maiesties licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 
of Brussels, by the Lady Duches of Parma, Regent there : and sit- 
ting at a banquet with her, where also was the Prince of Orange, 
with all the greatest Princes of the state, the Earle, though he could 
reasonably well speake French, would not speake one French 
word, but all English, whether he asked any question, or answered 
it, but all was done by Truchemen. In so much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it, looked a side on that part where I stoode 
a beholder of the feast, and sayd, I maruell your Noblemen of 
England doe not desire to be better languaged in the forraine 
languages. This word was by and by reported to the Earle. 
Quoth the Earle againe, tell my Lord the Prince, that I lone 
to speake in that language, in which 1 can best vtter my mind and 
not mistake. 

Another Ambassadour ysed the like ouersight by ouerweening 
himselfe that he could naturally speake the French tongue, where* 
as in troth he was not skilfull in their termes. Thb Ambassadour 
being a Bohemian, sent from the Emperour to the French Courts 
where after his first audience, he was highly feasted and banquetted. 
On a time, among other, a great Princesse sitting at the table^ by 
way of talke asked the Ambassador whether the Empresse hii 
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hu misiresse when she went a hunting, or otherwise tmoailed 
abroad for her solace, did ride a horsback or goe in her coach. To 
.which the Ambassadour answered vnwares and not knowing the 
French terme, Par ma foy elle cheuauche fort bien^ Sr sienprend 
grand plaisir. She rides (saith he) very well, and takes great plea- 
sure in it- There was good smiling one vpon another of the Ladies 
and Lords, the Ambassador wist not whereat, but laughed himselfe 
for companie. This word Cheuaucher in the French tongue hath 
a reprobate senoe, specially being spoken of a womans riding. 

And as rude and vnciuill speaches cany a marueilous great in- 
decencie, so doe sometimes those that be ouermuch aflRscted and 
nice : or that doe sauour of ignorance or adulation, and be in the 
eare of graue and wise persons no lesse oflensiue than the other : as 
when a sutor in Rome came to 'Hberius the Emperor and said, I 
would open mj case to your Maiestie, if it were not to trouble 
your sacred businesse, sacras vegtras occupationes as the Historio- 
grapher reporteth. What meanest thou by that terme quoth the 
Emperor, say laboriosas I pray thee, Sc so thou maist trudyaay, and 
bid him leaue off such afiiM^ed flattering termes. 

The like vndecencie vsed a Herald at armes sent by Charles the 
fifth Emperor, to Fraunces the first French king, bringing him a 
message of defiance, and thinking to qualifie the bittemesse of his 
message with words pompous and magnificent for the kings honor, 
Tsed much this terme (sacred Maiestie) which was not ysually 
geuen to the French king, but to say for the most part [Sire] The 
French king neither liking of his errant, nor yet of his pompous 
speech, said somewhat sharply, 1 pray thee good fellow clawe me 
not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie, but goe io thy busi- 
nesse, and tell thine errand in such termes as are decent betwixt e- 
nemies, for thy master is not my frend, and turned him io a Prince 
of the bloud who stoode by, saying, me thinks this fellow speakes 
like Bishop Nicholas^ for on Saint Nicholas night commonly the 
Scholars of the Countrey make them a Bishop, who like a foolish 
boy, goeth about blessing and preaching with so childish termes, as 
maketh the people laugh at his foolish counterfaite speeches. 

And yet in speaking or writing of a Princes afiaires & fortunes 
there is a certaine Decorum y that we may not Tse the same termes 

in 
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in their bnsines, as we might very wel doe in a meaner persons, the 
case being all one, such reuerence is due tu their estates. As for ex- 
ample, if an Historiographer shal write of an Emperor or King, 
how such a day hee ioyned battel .with his enemie, and being 
ouer-Iaide ranne out of the fielde, and tooke his heeles, or put 
spurre to his horse and fled as fast as hee could : the termes be not 
decent, but of a meane souldier or captaine, it were not vnde- 
oently spoken. And as one, who translating certaine bookes of 
. Vtrgib Mneidos into English meetre, said that Mneas was fajme 
io trudge out of Troy : which terme became better to be spoken 
of a beggar, <Mrof arogue, or a lackey : for so wee Yse to say to such 
maner of people, be trudging hence. 

Another Englishing this word of Virgill {Jdto profugus] called 
Mneas [by fate afugitiue] which was yndecently spoken, and not 
to the Autbours intent in the same word : for whom he studied 
by all means to auaunce aboue all other men of the world for yer- 
tue and magnanimitie, he meant not to make him a fugitiue. But 
by occasion of his great distresses, and of the hardnesse of his desti- 
nies, he would haue it appeare that jEneas was enforced to flie 
but of Troyy and for many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer a- 
bout the world both by land and sea [foto profugus] and neuer to 
find any resting place till he came into Italy ^ so as ye may euidetly 
perceiue in this terme [fugitiue] a notable indignity offired to that 
princely person, and by th'other word (a wanderer) none indigni- 
tie at all, but rather a terme of much loue and commiseration. 
The same translatour when he came to these wordes: Insignem 
pietate virumy tot voluere casus tot adire labores compuUt. Hee 
turned it thus, what moued luno to tugge so great a captaine 
as MneaSy which word tugge spoken in this case is so yndecent as 
none other coulde haue bene deuised, and tooke his first origi- 
nall from the cart, because it signifieth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horses, and therefore the leathers that beare the chiefe 
stresse of the draught, the cartars call them tugges, and so wee 
yse to say that shrewd boyes tugge each other by the eares, for 
pull. 

Another of our yulgar makers, spake as iUfiiringly in this yerse 
written to the dispraise of a rich man and couetous. Thou hast a 
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muiera minde (ibou hast a princes pelfe] a lewde terme to be spo- 
ken of a princes treasure, ivhich in no respect nor for any cause is 
to be called pelfe, though it were neuer so meane, (or pelfe is pro- 
perly the scn^ppes or shreds pf taylors and of skinners, 'which are 
accompted of so vile price as they be commonly cast out of dores, 
or otherwise bestowed ypon base purposes : and carrieth not the 
like reason or decencie, as when we say in reproch. of a niggard or 
yserer, or worldly couetous man, that he setteth more by a little 
pelfe of the world, than by his credit or health, or conscience. For 
in comparison of these treasours, all the gokl or siluer in the world 
may by a skomefull terme be called pelfe, & so ye see that the rea- 
son of the decencie holdetb not alike in both cases. Now let Vg 
passe from these examples, to treate of those that conceme the 
comelinesse and decencie of maas behauiour* 
. And some speech may be whan it is spoken very yndecent, and 
yet the same hauing afterward somewhat added to it may become 
prety and decent, as was the stowte worde rsed by a captaine in 
Fraunce, who sitting at the lower end of the Duke of Guyses table 
among many^ the day after there had bene a great battaile fough- 
ten, the Duke finding that this captaine was not scene that day to 
do any thing in the field, taxed him priuUy thus in al the hearings. 
Where were you Sir the day of the battaile, ft)r 1 saw ye not ? the 
captaine answered promptly : where ye durst not haue bene : and 
the Duke began to kindle with the worde, which the Gentleman 
perceining, said spedily : 1 was that day among the carriages, where 
your exceUencie would not for a thousand crownes haue bene 
seene. Thus from yndecent it came by a wittie reformation to be 
made decent againe. 

The like hapned on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourd, where merry lohn Hetfvoood was allowed to sit at the tables 
end. The Duke had a very noble and honorable mynde alwayes 
io pay his debts well, and when he lacked money, would not stick 
io sell the greatest part of his plate : so had he done few dayes be- 
fore. JSTey^ood being loth to call for his drinke so oft as he was dry, 
turned his eye toward the cupbord and sayd I finde great misse of 
your graces standing cups : the Duke thinkuig he had spoken it of 
some knowledge that his plate was lately sold, said somewhat 
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sharpely^ why Sir will not those cuppes serue as good a man as 
your selfe. Hej/wood readily replied. Yes if it please your grace^ 
but I would baue one of them stand still at myne elbow full of 
drinke that I might not be driuen to trouble your men sa often to 
call ftir it. This pleasant and speedy reuers of the former woides 
holpe all the matter againe, whereupon the Ouke became very 
pleasaunt and dranke a bolle of wine taffeywood^ and bid a cup 
should alwayes be standing by him» 

It were to busie a peece of woAe for me to tell you of all the 
partes of decencie and indecency which haue bene obserued in the 
speaches of man & in his writings^ and this that I tell you is rather 
to solace your eares with pretie conceits after a sort of long scho- 
lasticaU pveceptes which may happen haue doubled them, rather 
then for any other purpose c^institutio or doctrine, which to any 
Courtier of experience, is not necessarie in this behalfe. And as 
they appeare by. the former examples to rest in our speach and 
writing : so do the same by like proportion consist in the whole 
behauiour of man, and that which he doth well and commenda- 
My is euer decent, and the contrary vndecent, not in eaery man« 
indgement alwayes one, but after their seuerall discretion and by 
circumstimce diuersly, as by the next Chapter shalbe shewed. 

CHAP. XXIIIL 

OF OBCBHCIB IM BBHAUIOUR WHICH ALSO BBLONGI TO THB 
C0N8IDBRATI0H OF THB POST OR MABBR. 

And there is a dececy to be obserued in euery mans actio & be- 
hauiour aswell as in his speach & writing which some perad* 
ueture would thinke impertinent to be treated of in this booke, 
where we do but informe the comendable fiishions of language & 
stile : but that is otherwise, for the good maker or poet who is in de- 
cet speach & good termes to describe all things and with prayse or 
dispraise to report euery mas behauiour, ought to know the come- 
linesse of an actio aswell as of a word & thereby to direct himselfe 
both in praise & perswasio or any other point that perteines to the 
Oratours arte. Wherefore some exaples we will set downe of this 
maner of dececy in behauiour leauing you for the rest to our booke 
which we haue written de Decoroy where ye shaU see both partes 
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handled more ezacfly. And this decencie of mans behauiour as- 
well as of his speach must also be deemed bj discretion, in which 
regard the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another, and that which is seemely to be done in this place 
is not so seemely in that, and at such a time decent, but at another 
time yndeoent, and in such a case and for such a purpose, and to 
this and that end and by thb and that euent, perusing all the cir- 
cumstances with like cosideration. Therefore we say that it might 
become king Alexander to giue a hundreth talentes io Anaxa" 
goras the Philosopher, but not for a beggerly Philosopher to ac- 
cept so great a gift, for such a Prince could not be impouerished by 
that ezpenoe, but the Philosopher was by it excessiuely to be en^ 
riched, so was the kings action proportionable io his estate and 
therefore decent, the Philosophers, disproportionable both to his 
profession and calUng and therefore indecent. 

And yet if we shall examine the same point with a clearer dis- 
cretion, it may be said that whatsoeuer it might become king A' 
kxander of his r^al largesse to bestow ypon a poore PhUosopher 
masked, that might aswell become the Philosopher to receiue at 
his hands without refusal, and had otherwise bene some empea- 
chement of the kings abilitie or wisedome, which had not bene 
decent in the Philosoper, nor the immoderatnesse of the kinges 
gift in respect of the Philosophers meane estate made his accep- 
tance the lesse decent, since Princes liberalities are not measured by 
merite nor by other mens estimations, but by their owne ap- 
petits and according to their greatnesse. So said king Alexander 
very like himselfe to one PeriUus to whom he had geuen a very 
great gift, which he made curtesy io accept, saying it was too much 
for such a mean person, what quoth the king if it be too much for 
thy selfe, hast thou neuer a friend or kinsman that may fare the 
better by it? But peraduenture if any such immoderat gift had 
bene craned by the Philosopher and not voluntarily offred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to haue taken it. Euen so if (me 
that standeth vpon his merite, and spares to crane the Princes li- 
beralitie in that which is moderate and fit for him, doth as vnde- 
cently. For men should not expect till the Prince remembred it 
of himselfe and began as it were the gratification, but ought to be 
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put in remembraunce bj bumble solicitaticms, and that is dueti- 
full & decent, which made king Henry tWeight her Maiesties most 
noble iather, and for liberality nothing inferiour to king Alexan^ 
der the great, aunswere one of his priuie chamber, who prajd him 
to be good & gracious to a certaine old Knight being his seruant^ 
for that he was but an ill begger, if he be ashamed to begge we wil 
thinke scorne io giue. And yet peraduenture in both these cases^ 
the yndecencie for too much craning or sparing to craue, might be 
easily holpen by a decent magnificence in the Prince, as Amazis 
king of ^gypt very honorably considered, who asking one day 
for one Diopithus a noble man of his Court, what was become of 
him for that he had not sene him wait of long time, one about the 
king told him that he heard say he was sickc and of some conceit 
he had taken that his Maiestie had but slenderly looked to him, 
Ysing many others very bountifully. I beshrew his fooles head 
quoth the king, why had he not sued ynto vs and made ys priuie 
of his want, then added, but in truth we are most to blame our sel- 
ues, who by a mindeful beneficence without sute should baue sup- 
plied his bashfulnesse, and forthwith commaunded a great re- 
ward in money & pension to be sent vnto him, but it hapned that 
when the kings messengers entred the chamber of Diopithus j he 
had newly giuen yp the ghost : the messengers sorrowed the case, 
and Diopithus friends sate by and wept, not so much for Diopithus 
death, as for pitie that he ouerliued not the comming of the kings 
reward. Therupon it came euer after to be vsed for a prouerbe that 
when any good turne commeth too late to be ysed, to cal it Diopi^ 
thus reward. 

In Italy and Fraunce I haue knowen it ysed for common pol- 
licie, the Princes to differre the be&towing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalships and other high dignities & offices of gayne, 
till the parties whom they should seeme to gratifie be so old or so 
sicke as it is not likely they should long enioy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king, I being at the 
Spaw waters, there lay a Marshall of Fraunce called Monsieur de 
Sipiery to yse those waters for his health, but when the Phisitions 
had all giuen him yp, and that there was no hope of life in him, 
came fr5 the king to him a letters patents of six thousand crownes 
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yearely pension during his life with many comfortable wordes : 
the man was not so much past remembrannce, but he could say to 
the messenger trap tardy trop tardj it should haue come before, 
for in deede it had bene promised long and came not till now that 
he could not fare the better by it. 

And it became king AtAiochusy better to bestow the fiure Lady 
Siratonica his wife ypon his sonne Demeirius who lay sicke for 
her hme and would else haue perished, as the Physitions cunning- 
ly discouered by the beating of his pulse, then it could become 
Demetrius to be inamored with his fitthers wife, or to enioy her of 
his guift, because the fathers act was led by discretion and of a fa- 
theriy compassion, not grutching to depart from his deerest pos* 
session to saue his childes life^ where as the sonne in his appetite 
had no reason toleadhimtoloue ynlawfolly, for whom it had rather 
bene decent to die, then to haue violated his fathers bed with safetie 
of his life. 

No more would it be seemely for an aged man to play the wan- 
ton like a child, for it stands not with the conueniency of nature, 
yet when king Agesitaus bauing a great sort of little children, was 
€Mie day disposed to solace himself among them in a gallery where 
they plaied, and tooke a little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it 
to keepe them in play, one of his friends seemed to mislike his 
lightnes, 6 good friend quoth Agesilausy rebuke me not for this 
fault till thou haue children of thine owne, shewing in deede that 
it came not of yanitie but of a fatherly affectio, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect and as that 
place and time serued, it was dispenceable in him & not indecent. 

And in the choise of a mans delights & maner of his life, there is 
a decencie, and so we say th'old man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for the young man, nor the rich for the poore, nor the wise 
for the foolish^ Yet in some respects and by discretion it may be o- 
therwise, as when the old man hath the gouemment of the young, 
the wise teaches the foolish, the rich is wayted on by the pooie for 
thdr reliefe, in which regard the conuersation is not indecent. 

And Proclus the Philosopher knowing how euery indecencie 
is ynpleasant to nature, and namely, how yncomely a tiling it is for 
young men to doe as old men doe (at leastwise as young men 
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for the most part doe take it) applyed it very wittily to his pur- 
pose : for hauing his Sonne and heire a notable vnthrifl;, & deligh- 
ting in nothing but in haukes and hounds, and gay appanrell, and 
such like yanities, which neither by gentle nor sharpe admoni^ 
tions of his father, could make him leaue. Produs himselfe not 
onely bare with his sonne, but also ysed it himselfe for onnpany, 
which some of his frends greatly rebuked him for, saying, 6 Pro*' 
clusj an olde man and a Philosopher to play the foole and lasciuious 
more than the sonne. Mary, quoth Proclusy 8c therefore I do it) 
for it is the next way to make my sonne change his life, when he 
shall see how yndecent it is in me to leade such a life, and for him 
being a yong man, to keepe companie with me being an old man| 
and to doe that which I doe. 

So is it not vnseemely for any ordinarie Captaine to winne the 
victory or any other auantage in warre by fraud 8c breach of iaith t 
as HannibaU with the Romans, but it could not well become the 
Romaines managing so great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and iustice to doe as HannibaU did. And when Parmenio in a like 
case perswaded king Alexander to breake the day of his appoint* 
ment, and to set vpon Darius at the sodaine, which Alexander re* 
iiised to doe, Parmenio saying, 1 would doe it if 1 were Alexander y 
and I too quoth Alexander if I were Parmenio : but it behooueth 
me in honour to fight liberally with mine enemies, and iustly to o« 
uercoroe. And thus ye see that was decent in Parmenios actioui 
which was not in the king his masters. 

• A great nobleman and Counseller in this Realme was secretlie 
aduised by his friend, not to vse so much writing his letters in fa* 
uour of euery man that asked them, specially to the ludges of 
the Realme in cases of iustice. To whom the noble man answered, 
it becomes vs CounceUors better to vse instance for our friend, 
then for the ludges to sentence at instance : for whatsoeuer we doe 
require them, it is in their choise to refuse to doe, but for all thai 
the example was ill and dangerous. 

And there is a decencie in chusing the times of a mans business 
and as the Spaniard sayes, es tiempo de negotiar, there is a fitte time 
for euery man to performe his bnsinesse in, & to atted his affaires, 
which out of that time would be yndecent : as to sleepe ai day and 
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urake al night, and to goe a hunting by torch-light, as an olde Earle 
of Arundel ysed to doe, or for any occasion of little importance, to 
urake a man out of his sleepe, or to make him rise from his dinner 
to taike with him, or such like importunities, for so we call euerj 
ynseasonable action, and the yndecencie of the time. 

CaUicratides being sent Ambassador by the Lacedemonians, to 
Grus the young king of Persia to contract with him for money 
and men toward their warres against the Athenians, came to the 
Court at such ynseasonsJ)Ie time as the king was yet in the midst 
of his dinner, and went away againe saying, it is now no time to 
interrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the after 
noone, and finding the king at a rere-banquet, and to haue taken 
the wine somewhat plentifully, turned back againe, saying, I 
thinke there is no houre fitte to deale with Ctrus, for he is euer in 
his banquets : I will rather leaue all the busines yndone, then doe 
any thing that shall not become the Lacedemonians : meaning to 
ofier coi^erence of so great importaunce to his Countrey, with 
a man so distempered by surfet, as hee was not likely to geue him . 
any reasonable resolution in the cause. 

One Eudamidas brother to king Agis of Lacedemonian coming 
by Zenocrates schoole and looking in, saw him sit in his chaire, dis- 
puting with a long hoare beard, asked who it was, one answered. 
Sir it is a wise man and one of them that searches after yertue, and 
if he haue not yet found it quoth Eudamidas when will he yse it, 
that now at this yeares is seeking after it, as who would say it is 
not time to talke of matters when they should be put in execution, 
nor for an old man to be to seeke what yertue is, which all his 
youth he should haue had in exercise. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philosopher dis- 
pute, it happened, that all was ended euen ^^ he came, and one of 
his fiuniliers would haue had him requested the Philosopher to 
*b^inne againe, that were indecent and nothing ciuiU quoth ^t/- 
damidasj for if he should come tame supperlesse when I had sup- 
ped before, were it seemely for him to pray me to suppe againe 
for his companie ? 

And the place makes a thing decent or indecent, in which con- 
sideration one Euboidas being sent Embassadour into a forraine 
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fealme^ some of his iamilian tooke occasion at (he table to praise 
the wiaes and women of that countiy in (Ntesence of their owne 
hnriban d sy which th'embassadour midiked, and when supper was 
ended and the gaestes departed, tooke his familiars aside, and told 
them that is was nothing decent in a strange conntiyto praise the 
women, nor specially a wife before her husbands face, for inconue- 
niencie that might rise thereby, aswell to the prayser as to the wo- 
man, and that the chiefe commendation of a chast matrone, was 
to be knowen onely to her husband, and not to be obserued by 
stiaungers and guestes. 

And in the vse of apparell there is no litle decency and ynde- 
oencie to be percdued, as well for the fashion as the stuffe, for it 
is comdy that enery estate and vocation should be knoWen bythe 
differences of their habit : a clarke from a lay man ; a gentleman 
from a yeoman s a souldier from a citizen, and.tbe chiefe of euery 
dq^ree fro their inferiouvB, because in confusion and disorder there 
is no manner of deeencie. 



The Romaines of any other people most seuere cesurers of de«* 
oencie, thought no vpper garment so comdy for a ciuillmbn as a 
long playted gowne, because it sheweth much gmuitie & also pu- 
dicitie, hiding euery member of the body which had not bin pka^ 
sant ta behold. In sonmch as a certain ProccnsuU or Legat of theiiB 
dealing one day with Ptoilm^ kingof Egipt, seeing him dad in a 
stndte narrow garment yetj. lasciutously, discouering euery part 
of his body,ganehimagreatclieckeforitt and said, that vnlesse he 
^sed more sad and comdy garments, the Romaines would take no 
pleasure to hold amitie with him, for by the wantonnes of his 
garment they would iudge the Tanitie of his mind, not to be wmr- 
thy of their constant friendship. A pleasant old courtier wearing 
one day in the sight of a great conncelkmr, after the new guise, a 
fiench cloake skaree reaching to the wast, a long beaked doublet- 
hanging downe to his tbies, & an high paire of silke netherstocks 
that couered all his buttockes and loignes, the Councdlor marue* 
led to see him in that sort disguised, and otherwise than he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excuse it : if I should 
not be able whan I had need to pisse out of my doublet, and to do 
the rest in my nethentocks (vsing the plaine terme) all men would 
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was thought hioie decent both for old men and jonng to be ail 
shaten dnd to ireat^ lon'g hkiie either tounded or squaore. Now 
againe at thiib tim6, the jcfong Gtetlem^n of the Court haue taken 
yp the long haire tmyUti^ on their' shoulders, and thinks it more 
detent : for what tespecit I irduld b<i gbdto' know. 

The Lacedemonians b^rirtg" long Imshes of hafae, findy kept 
& curled vp, tdcfd this citiill argument to ntaintaine that customer 
Haire (toy they) is the verj^ ofhament of nature Appointed for the 
head, which therfore td Vse in his mo^ sum^aons degree iM come- 
ly, specially fbttheoi Unit be Lordes, Maisfeffei of men, and of a 
fitie life^ hauhig idbOitie & leasute' Inbugh m htepe it elealie, and S9 
for a signe 6f seignorie, riches lindliberAe^the mastei^ of the Laoe^ 
dfeinonians Vsed long haire. But thebr Tiis^, sernannts and slanes 
tsed it short ot l^hauen in signe of setuitude and bMinse they had 
nomeane nor leasui^e to kembe and ke^ it deatiely. It was be« 
tides cumbersome to them haubg nuuiy biisinesse ti> attende^ in 
tome semiced there might no maner of fiKh be fatting ftom theit 
heads. And to all souldiers it is very noysome and a dtoi^roiii 
diskuantUge in the wanes or ih any particttbr 6orabat, v^htch 
being the mdst comely j^rofcfssion of eiiery ndble ydung GrenCleraan^ 
it ought to perswade them gr^tly from wearing long hute. 
If there be any that s^ke by long haire to helpe 6r to hide an ill 
featilred face, it is in th^ allowable so to do, because eneiy man 
may decently reforme by arte, the fiuiltes and imperfections that 
nature hath wrought in thehi. 

And all singularities 6i Netted parts of a mas befaauiour seeme 
vndlscSt, as for bne man to match or iet in the street more stately, <tf 
to Iboke thore solephely, or to go more g^yly & in other coulouis 
or Iksfatohed garmets then another of the same degree and estate. 

Yet fihich ringularities haue had many times both gbbd liking 
and godd snccesse, oibtir^Ue thi^n many' Would httiie looktod for. 
As "^hen Dindcrdtei the fomoiis architect, i[!tea5rouB to beknowen 
iJo king AlekaMer Vbe 'j^teat, And hauing none acquaintance to 
bring him to the king's speech, he came one dby to the Court Tery 
strangely appainelled in lohg skarlet robes, his head comfmit wiUi 
a garland of liatirell, and hib face all lb be slicked with s#eet oyle, 
and iStoodie in tli6 kiii^ drainb^, motioning nothing toanyman^ 
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newcs of this stranger came to the king, vrho caused him to be 
bffought to his presence, and asked his name, and the cause of liis 
repaire to tiie Court. He aunswered, his name was JDiriQcrates the 
Architect, who came to present his Maiestie with a platfonne' of 
his owne deuising, how his Maiestie might baylde a Citie ypon 
the mountaine Athos in Macedonia^ which shoidd beare the figure 
of a mans body, and tolde him all how. Forsooth the breast 
and buike of his body should rest ypon such a flat : that hil should 
be his head, all set with foregrowen woods like haire: his right 
arme should stretch out to such a hollow bottome as might be 
like his hand : holding a dish conteyning al the waters that should 
seme that Citie : the left arme with his hand should hold a yalley 
of all the orchards and gardens of pleasure pertaining thereunto s 
and either legge should lie ypon a ridge of rocke, yery gallantly to 
behold, and so should accomplish the fiill figure of a man. The 
king asked him what commoditie of soyle, or sea, or nauigable 
riuer lay neere ynto it, to be able to sustaine so great a number of 
inhabitants. Truely Sir (quoth Dinocrates) 1 haue not yet conside* 
red thereof : for in trueth it is the barest part of all the Countrey of 
Macedonia. The king smiled at it, and said yery honourably, we 
like your deuice well, and meane to yse your seruice in the buil- 
ding of a Citie, but we wil chuse out a more commodious scituati* 
on : and made him attend in that yoyage in which he conquered 
Asia and Egypt, and there made him chiefe Surueyouf of his new 
Citie of Alexandria. Thus did Dinocraies singularitie in attire 
greatly further him to his aduancement. 

Yet are generally all rare things and such as breede maruell ft 
admiration somewhat holding of the yndecent, as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary stature of a man like a Giaunt, 
or farre ynder the reasonable and common size of men, as a dwarfe, 
and such yndecencies do not angie ys, but either we pittie them or 
scome at them. 

But at all insolent and ynwoonted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find many times cause to mislike or to be mistrustful!, which 
proceedeth of some yndecency that is in it, as when a man that 
hath alwaies bene strange Sc ynacquainted wiA ys, will suddenly 
become our familiar and domestick : and another Uiat birth bene 
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alwaies stenie and churlish, wilbe vpon the suddaine a&ble and 
curteoos, it is neyther a comely sight, nor a signe of any good to- 
wardes ys. Which the subtiU Italian well obserued by the suc- 
cesses thereof, saying in Prouerbe. 

Chi me sa meglio ehe non suole^ 
Tradito me ha o tradir me vuolo. 

He that speakes me fairer^ than his aoont was too 
Hath done me harme^ or meanesfor to doo. 

Now againe all maner of conceites that stirre yp any vehement 
passion in a mao, doo it by some turpitude or euill and yndecency 
that is in them, as to make a man angry there must be some iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make him enuy there must prooeede 
some yndeserued prosperitie of his egali or inferiour, to make him 
pitie some miserable fortune or spectakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of these passions being as it were yndecen- 
cies, there is a comelinesse to be discerned, which some men can 
Jceepe and some men can not, as to be angry, or to enuy, or to hate, 
or to pitie, or to be ashamed decently, that is none otherwise then 
reason requireth. Thb surmise appeareth to be true, for Homer the 
father of Poets writing that famous and most honourable poeme 
called the llliades or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of Achilles in his first yerse thus : 
^Lnm omSs &m inXioScot; iyfiO^iws. Sing foorth my muse the wrath of 
Achilles Peleus sonne : which the Poet would ueuer haue done if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene in some sort comely & allow- 
able. But when Arrianus and Curtius historiographers that wrote 
the noble gestes of king Alexander the great, came to prayse him 
for many things, yet for his wrath and anger they reproched him, 
because it proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but ypon surfet & 
distemper in his diet, nor growing of any iust causes, was ez- 
erciBed to the destruction of his dearest friends and famHiers, and 
not of his enemies, nor any other waies so honorably as th'otheri 
was, and so could not be reputed a decent and comely anger. 

So may al your other passions be ysed decently though the ye- 
ry matter of their originall be grounded ypon some yndecencie, as 
it is. written by a certaine king of Egypt, who looking out of his 

window 
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window, and seing his owne sonne for some grieaons offence, oar« 
ried bj the ofEicera of his iustice to the place of execution : he ne- 
ner once changed his countenance at the matter, though the sight 
were neuer so full of ruth and atrocitie. And it ri^Bs thought a de- 
cent countenance and constant ^nimositie in the king to be so 
afiected, the case concerning so high and rare a peece of I^s owne 
iustice* But within few dales after when he beheld out of the same 
window an old friend and familiar of his, stand begging an almes 
in.the streete, he wept tenderly, remembring their old familiarity 
and considering how by the mutabilitie of fortune and frailtieof 
mas estate, it might one day come to passe that he himselfe should 
fall into the like miserable estate* He therfore had a remorse very 
ccHoely for a king in that behalfe, which also caused him to giue 
order for his poore friends plentiful reliefe. 

But generally to weepe for any sorrow (as one may doe for pi- 
tie) is not so decent in a man : and therefore all high minded per- 
sons, when they cannot chuse but shed teares, wil tume away their 
fiice as a countenance yndecent for a man to shew, and so will the 
standers by till they haue supprest such passio, thinking it nothing 
decent to behold such an yncomely countenance. But for Ladies 
and women to weepe and shed teares at euery little greefe, it is no- 
thing yncomely, but rather a signe of much good nature & meekr 
nes of minde, a most decent propertie for that sexe ; and therefore 
they be for the more part more deuout and charitable, and greater 
geuers of almes than men, and zeidous reUeuers of prisoners, 
and beseechers of pardons, and such like parts of commiseration. 
Yea they be more than so too : for by the common prouerbe, a wo- 
man will weepe for pitie to see a gosling goe barefoote. 

But most certainly all things that moue a man to laughter, as 
doe these scurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours, it is for some 
yndecencie that is foud in them : which maketh it decent for euery 
man to laugh at them. And therefor? when we see or heare a nv 
tural foole and idiot doe or say any thing foolishly, we laugh not 
at him : but when he doeth or speaketh wisely, because that is yn- 
like him selfe : and a buffonne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
speake wisely which is like himselfe, it is no sport at all, but fpr 
such a counterfiut to talke and looke foolishly it maketh ys bngh, 
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because it is no part of his naturall, for in eneiy .vncomUnesse there 
must be a cerfaine absniditie and dispioportiQn to nature, and the 
opinion of the hearer or beholder to make the thing' ridiculous. 
But for a foole to talke foo&hly or a wiseman wisely, there is no 
such absufditie or disproportion. 

And though at all absurdities we may decaitly laugh, & when 
they be no absurdities not decently, yet in laughing is there 4ui yn* 
decencie for odier respectes sometime, than of the jnatter it sdfe. 
Which mBdePhiHppus sonne tothe first Christen Emperour, jPAt- 
Kppus Arabicus^Mng with his father one day in the theatre to be^ 
hold the sporte, giue his father a great rebuke because he laughed, 
saying that it was no comely countenance for an Emperour to 
bewray in such a publicke place, nor specially to laugh at euery 
foolish toy : the posteritie gane the sonne for that cause the name 
of Philippic Agekutos or m^ont l^v^htet. 

I haue seene forraine Embassadours in the Queenes presence 
laugh so dissolutely at some rare pastime or sport that hath beene 
made there, that nothing in the world could worse haoe beoomen 
them, and others yery wise men, whether it haue ben of some plea- 
sant humour and' complexion, or for other defitultin thespleene, 
or for ill edudation or custome, that could not Ttter any graue and 
earnest speech without laughter, which part was greatly discom- 
'mended in them. 

And Cicero the wisest of any Romane writers, thought it yn- 
comely' for a man to daunce : saying, SiUianiem soMutn wdi nemi- 
nem. I neiier saw any toian daunce that was sober and in his right 
wits, but there byyourleaue he failed, nor our young Courtiers 
will allow it, besides that it is the most decent and comely de- 
meanour of idl exultations and reioycements of the hart, which is 
no lesse batilrall to tiian then to be wise or well learned, or sober. 

To tell you the decencies of a number of other behauiours, one 
might do it to please you with pretie repottes, but to the skaUull 
Courtiers it shalbe nothing neOessary, for they know all by expe- 
rience without learning. Yet some few remembraunces wee w91 
make you of the most material!, which our selues haue obserued, 
and so make an end. 

Jt is decent to be affable and curteous at meales & meetings, in 

open 
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opeo assemblies more solemne and straunge, in place of authoritie 
and iudgement not familiar nor pleasant, in counsel! secret and 
sad, in ordinary conferences easie and apert, in conneisation simple, 
in capitulation subtill and mistrustful!, at mournings and burials 
sad and sorrowfully in feasts and bankets merry & ioyfuU, in hous* 
hold expence pinching and sparing, in publicke entertainement 
spending and pompous. The Prince to be sumptuous and magni* 
ficent, the priuate man liberal! urith moderation, a man to be in 
giuing free, in asking spare, in promise slow, in performance spec* 
dy, in contract circumspect but iust, in amitie sincere, in ennimitie 
wily and cantdous ^dolus an virtus quis in haste requiritf saith the 
Poet] and after the same rate euery sort and maner of businesse or 
affaire or action hath his decencie and vndecen«e, either for the 
time or place or person or some other circumstaunce, as Priests to 
he sober and sad, a Preacher by his life to giue good example, a 
ludge to be incorrupted, solitarie and ynacquamted with Courti- 
ers or Courtly entertainements, & as the Philosopher saith Opar^ 
tct iudice esse rudem 4r simplicemy without plaite or wrinkle, sower 
in looke and churlish in speach, contrariwise a Courtly Gentle- 
man to be lofUe and curious in countenaunce, yet sometimes a 
creeper, and a curry fauell with lus superiours* 

And touching the person, we say it is comely ton a man to lie a 
lambe in the house, and a Lyon in the field, appointing the decen- 
cie of his qualitie by the place, by which reason also we limit the 
comely parts of a woman to consist in foure points, that is to l)e a 
shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church, an Angel! at the 
I)ourd, and an Ape in the bed, as the Chronicle reportes by Mif> 
stresse Shore paramour to king Edward the fourth. 

Then also there b a decency in respect of the perscms with wlio 
we do n^otiate, as with tlie great personages liis egals to be s<^ 
lemne and surly, with meaner men pleasant and popular, stoule 
with the sturdie and milde with the meek, which is a most decent 
conuersation and not reprochfull or ynseemdy, as the prouerbe 
goeth, by those that yse die contrary, a Lyon among sheepe and a 
sheepe among Lyons. 

Right so in negotiating with Princes we ought to seeke their 
fauour by humilitie & not by stemnesse, nor to trafficlce with tlie 

Kk 
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bj way of indent or condition, but frankly and by manner of snb* 
mission to their wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor 
they are to be vanquisht by alk^gation, but must be sufired to haue 
the yictorie and be relented vnto : nor they are not to be chalenged 
for right or iustice, for that is a maner of accusation : nor to be char- 
ged with their promises, for that is a kinde of condemnation : and 
at their request we ought not to be hardly entreated but easily, for 
that is a signe of deifidence and mistrust in their bountie and gra- 
titude : nor to recite the good seruices which they haue receiued at 
our hads, for that is but a kind of exprobratio, but in crauing their 
bountie or largesse to remember vnto them all their former bene- 
ficences, making no metion of our owne merites, & so it is thank* 
full, and in praysing them to their faces to do it very modestly : 
and in their commendations not to be excessiue for that is tedi- 
ous, and alwayes sauours of suttelty more then of sincere loue. 

And in speaking to a Prince the yoyce ought to be lowe and 
not lowde nor shrill, for th'one is a signe of humilitie th'other of 
too much audacitie and presumption. Nor in looking on them 
seeme to ouerlooke them, nor yet behold them too stedfastly, for 
that b a signe of impudence or litle reuerence, and therefore to the 
great Princes Orientall their seruitours speaking or being spoken 
ynto abbase their eyes in token of lowlines, which behauiour we 
do not obserue to our Princes with so good a discretion as they do : 
& such as retire from the Princes presence, do not by & by tume 
tayle to them as we do, but go backward or sideling for a reasona- 
ble space, til they be at the wal or chaber doore passing out of sight, 
and is thought a most decent behauiour to their soueraignes. I 
haue heard that king Henry th'eight her Maiesties father, though 
otherwise the most gentle and affidble Prince of the world, could 
not abide to haue any man stare in his face or to fix his eye too 
steedily ypon him when he talked with them : nor for a common 
suter \o exclame or cry out for iustice, for that is ofiensiue and as 
it were a secret impeachement of his wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight in this Realme of great worship speaking to the 
king. Nor in speaches with them to be too long, or too much af- 
fected, for th'one is tedious th'other is irksome, nor with lowd ac- 
clamations to applaude them, for that is too popuhur & rude and 

betokens 
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betokens either ignoraunce, or seldome accesse to their presence^ 
or little frequenting their Courts : nor to shew too mery or light a 
countenance, for that is a signe of little reuerence and is a peece of 
a contempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him sometimes 
win of purpose, to keepe him pleasant, & neuer to refuse his gifl, 
for that is vndutifiiU : nor to forgiue him his losses, for that is ar- 
rogant : nor to giue him great gifts, for that is either insolence or 
follie : nor to feast him with excessiue charge for that is both yaine 
and enuious, & therefore the wise Prince king Henry the seuenth 
her Maiesties grandfather, if his chaunce had bene to lye at any of 
his subiects houses, or to passe moe meaks then one, he that would 
take ypon him Xjq defray the charge of his dyet, or of his officers 
and houshold, he would be maruelously offended with it, saying 
what priuate subiect dare yndertake a Princes charge, or looke in- 
to the secret of his expece ? Her Maiestie hath bene knowne often- 
times \o mislike the superfluous expence of her subiects bestowed 
vpon her in times of her progresses. 

Likewise in matter of aduise it is neither decent to flatter him 
for that is seruile, neither to be to rough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous, but truly to Counsell & to admonish, grauely 
not greuously, sincerely not sourely : which was the part that so 
greatly commended Cineas Counsellour to king Pirrhusy who kept 
that decencie in all his perswasions, that he euer preuailed in ad- 
uice, and carried the king which way he would. 

And in a Prince it is comely to giue ynasked, but in a subiect to 
aske Ynbidden : for that first is signe of a bountifull mynde, this of 
a loyall & confident. But the subiect that cranes not at his Princes 
hand, either he is of no desert, or proud, or mistrustfull of his 
Princes goodnesse : therefore king Henry th^eight to one that en- 
treated him to remember one Sir Anthony Mouse with some re* 
ward for that he had spent much and was an ill b^gar : the king 
aunswered (noting his insolencie,) If he be ashamed to begge, we 
are ashamed to giue, and was neuerthelesse one of the most iibe- 
rall Princes of the world. 

And yet in some Courts it is otherwise ysed, for in Spaine it is 
thought very yndecent for a Courtier to crane, supposing that it is 

Kkij 
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tfie pari of an importiine : therefore the king of ordinarie callelh 
euery second, third or fourth yere for his Checker roll, and besto- 
weth his thercedes of hisowne meere motion, and bydiscretio, ac« 
cording to euery mans merite and condition. 
'- And in their commendable delights to be apt and accommo* 
date, as if the Prince be geuen to hanking, hunting, riding of hor- 
ses, or playing ypon instruments, or any like exercise, the seruitour 
to be the same : and in their other appetites wherein the Prince 
trould seeme an example of yertue, and would not mislike to be 
galled by others : in such cases it is decent their seruitours & sub* 
iects studie to be like to them by imitation, as in wearing {heir 
haire long or short, or in this or that sort of apparrell, such excep« 
ted as be only fitte for Princes and none els, which were vndecent 
for a meaner person to imitate or counterfet : so is it not comely to 
counterfet their yoice, or looke, or any other gestures that be not 
Ordinary and naturall in euery common person : and therefore to 
go ypright, or speake or looke assuredly, it is decent in euery man. 
But if the Prince haue an extraordinarie countenance or manner 
tf speech, or bearing of his body, that for a common seruitour to 
counterfet is not decent, and therefore it was misliked in the Em- 
peror Neroj and thought yncomely for him to counterfet Alex^ 
anderiht great, by holding his head a litUe awrie, & neerer toward 
the tone shoulder, because it was not his owne naturall. 
' And in a Prince it is decent to goe slowly, and to march with 
leysure, and with a certaine granditie rather than grauitie : as our 
soueraine Lady and mistresse, the yery image of maiestie and mag- 
nificence, is accustomed to doe generally, ynlesse it be when she 
walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. 

' Neuerthelesse, it is not so decent in a meaner person, as I haue 
obserued in some counterfet Ladies of the Countrey, which yse it 
much to their owne derision. This comelines was wanting in 
Queene Maricy otherwise a yery good and honourable Princesse. 
And was some blemish to the Emperor Ferdinandoj a roost noble 
minded man, yet so carelesse and forgetfuU of himselfe in that be* 
halfe, as I haue scene him runne yp a paire of staires so swift and 
nimble a pace, as almost had not become a yery meane man, who 

had 
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bad not gone in some hastie businesse. 

And in a noble Prince nothing is more decent and welbesee^* 
ming his greatnesse, than to spare foule speeches, for that breedes 
hatred, and to let none hamble suiters depart out of their presence 
(as neere as may be) miscontented. Wherein her Maiestie hath of 
all others a most Regall gift, and nothing inferior to the good 
Prince Titus Vespasianus in that point. 

Also, not to be passionate for small detriments or offences, nor 
to be a reuenger of them, but in cases of great iniurie, and specially 
of dishonors : and therein to be very sterne and yindicatiue, for that 
sauours of Princely magnanimitie : nor toseeke reuenge vpon base 
and obscure persons, ouet whom the conquest is not glorious, nor 
the yictorie honourable, which respect moued our soueraign Lady 
(keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely person) at her firrt 
comming to the crowne, when a knight of this Realme, who had 
yery insolently behaued himselfe toward her when she was Lady 
EHzabethy fell ypon his knee to her, and besought her pardon : sus* 
pecting (as there was good cause) that he should haue bene sent to 
the Tower, she said vnto him most mildly : do you not know that 
we are descended of the Lion, whose nature is not to harme or pray 
ypon the mouse, or any other such small yermin ? 

And with these exaples I thinke sufficient to leaue, geuing you 
information of this one point, that all your figures Poeticall or 
Rhethoricall, are but obseruations of strange speeches, and such as 
without any arte at al we should yse, & comonly do, euen by yery 
nature without dbcipline* But more or lesse aptly and decently, or 
scarcely, or aboundantly, or of this or that kind of figure, & one of 
ys more the another, according to the dispositio of our nature, co*' 
stitutio of the heart, & facilitie of each mans ytterace : so as we may 
conclude, that nature her selfe suggesteth the figure in this or that 
forme : but arte aydeth the iudgement of his yse and application, 
which genes me occasion finally and for a foil conclusion to this 
whole treatise, to enforme you in the next chapter how art should 
be ysed in all respects, and specially in this behalfe of language, and 
when the naturall is more commendable then the artificiall, and 
contrariwise. 

Kkiij 
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CHAP. XXV. 

THAT TBB GOOD POET OR MAKER OUGHT TO DIMEMBLE HIS ARTE, ARD- 

IN WHAT CASES THE ARTIFICIALL IS MORE COMMENDED THER 

THE NATCRALL, AND CONTRARIWISE. 

And now (most excellent Queene) hauing largely said of Po- 
ets & Poesie, and about what matters they be employed : then 
of all the commended fourmes of Poemes^ thirdly of metricall 
proportions^ such as do appertaine to our vulgar arte : and last of 
all set forth the poeticall ornament cosisting chiefly in the beautie 
and gallantnesse of his language and stile, and so haue apparelled 
him to our seeming, in all his gorgious habilliments^ and pulling 
him first from the carte to the schoole,, and from thence to the 
Court, and preferred him to your Maiesties seruice, in that place 
of great honour and magnificence to gene enterteinment to Prin- 
ces, Ladies of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen,, and by bis 
many moodes of skill, to serue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and resorting, some by way of solace, some of serious ad- 
uise, and in matters a^well profitable as pleasant and honest. Wee 
haue in our humble conceit sufficiently perfourmed our promise 
or rather dutie to your Maiestie in the description of this arte, so 
alwaies as we leaue him not ynfumisht of one peece that best be- 
seemes that place of any other, and may serue as a principall good 
lesson for al good makers to beare cotinually in mind^ in the vsage 
of this science: which is> that being now lately become a Courtier 
he shew not himself a craftsman, & merit to be disgraded, 8c with 
scome sent back againe to the shop, or other place of his first &cu(- 
tie and calling, but that so wisely & discreetly he behaue himselfe 
as he may worthily retaine the credit of his place, and profession of 
a very Courtier^ which is in plaine termes, cunningly to be able to 
dissemble. But (if it please your Maiestie) may it not seeme inough 
for a Courtier to know how to weare a fether, and set his cappe a 
flaunt, his chaine en echarpcy a straight buskin al tngtesscy a loose o/o 
2\irquesqu€y the cape alia Spanioluy the breech a la FranqoisCj and by 
twcntie maner of new fashioned garment^s io disguise his body, 
and his face with as many countenances, whereof it seemes there 
be many that make a very arte^ and studie who can shew himselfe 
most fine, I will not say most foolish and ridiculous ? or perhaps 

rather 
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rather diat he could dissemble his conceits as well as his counte- 
naaces, so as he neuer speake as he thinkes, or thinkeias he speaks, 
and that in any matter of importance his words and his meaning 
very seldome meete : for so as I remember it was concluded by vs 
setting foorth the figure Allegoric^ which therefore not imperti- 
nently we call the Courtier or figure of faire semblant, or is it not 
perchance. more requisite our courtly Poet do dissemble not onely 
his countenances & coceits, but also all his ordinary actions of be- 
hauiour, or the most part of the, whereby the better to winne his 
purposes & good aduantages, as now Sc then to haue a ioumey or 
sicknesse in his sleeue, thereby to shake of other importunities of 
greater consequence, as they vse their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the 
Diet in Spaine, the baines in Italy ? and when a man is whole to 
fiune himselfe sicke to shunne the businesse in Court, to entertaine 
time and ease at home, to salue ofiences without discredite, to win 
purposes by mediation in absence, which their presence would ey- 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre, to harken after the popular 
opinions and speech, to entend to their more priuate solaces, to 
practize more deepely both at leasure & libertie, & when any pu- 
blique aflaire or other attept & counsaile of theirs hath not recea- 
ued good successe, to auoid therby the Princes present reproofe, to 
cople their chollers by absence, to winne remorse by lamentable 
reports, and reconciliation by friends intreatie. Finally by seque- 
string themselues for a time fro the* Court, to be able the freelier & 
cleerer to disceme the factions and state of the Court and of al the 
world besides, no lesse then doth the looker on or beholder of a 
game better see into all points of auauntage, then the player hvaxr 
selfe ? and in dissembling of diseases which I pray you ? for I haue 
obserued it in the Court of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plu- 
risie, or a palsie, or the hydropick and swelling gowte, or any other 
like disease, for if they may be such as may be either easily discer- 
ned or quickly cured, they be ill to dissemble and doo halfe hand- 
somly seme the tume. 

But it must be either a dry dropsie, or a m^rim or letarge, or a 
fistule in anoy or some such other secret disease, as the common con- 
uersant can hardly diBCOuer, and the Phisition either not speedily 
heale, or not honestly bewray ? of which infirmities the scofiBng 
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Pasquil wrote, Vlcus vesicas renum dolor inpenescirrus. Or aa 1 haae 
seeoe in diuers places where many make theselues hart whole, whe 
in deede thej are full sicke, bearing it stoatly out to the hazard of 
their health, rather then thej would be suspected of anj lothsome 
infirmity, which might inhiUt the fio the Princes presence, or en* 
terteinmet of the ladies. Or as some other do to beaie a port of state 
& plentie when they haue neither penny nor possession, that they 
may not seerae to droope, and be reiectod as vnworthy or insuffi* 
cient for the greater sendees, or be pitied fiur their poueriie, which 
they hold for a marueilous disgrace, as did the poore Squire of Ca- 
stile, who had rather dine with a sheepes bead at home & drinke 
a cruse of water to it, then to haue a good dinner giuen him by 
his ftiend who was nothing ignorant of his pouertie. Or as others 
do to make wise they be poore when they be riche, to shunne 
thereby the publicke charges and vocations^ for men are not now 
a dayes (specially in states 4^ Oligarchie as die most in our age) cal- 
led so much for their wisedome as for their wealth, also to auoyde 
enuie of neighbours or bountie in conuersaticHi^ for whosoeuer ia 
reputed rich cannot without reproch, but be either a lender or a 
spender* Or as others do to seeme yery busie when they haue no- 
thing to doo, and yet will make therosdues so occupied and ouer^ 
laden in the Princes affaires, as it b a great matter to haue a couple 
of wordes with then^, when notwithstanding they lye sleeping on 
their beds all an after noone, or sit solemidy at cardes in their 
chambers^ or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
witli their &miliars foure houres by the docke, whiles the poore 
suter desirous of hb dbpatch b aunswered by some Secretarie or 
page ilfauli aUendre, Monsieur b dbpatching the kings bnsinesse 
into Laioguedock, Prouence, Piemont, a common phrase with the 
Secretaries of Frice. Or as 1 haue obserued in many ot the Princes 
Courts of Italie, to seeme idle when they be earnestly occupied & 
entend to nothing but mischieuous practizes, and do busily ne- 
gotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them that go ordina» 
rily to Church and neuer pray to winne an (pinion of holinesse : 
or pray still apace, but neuer do good deede, and geue a begger a 
penny and spend a pound on a harlot, tospeake fiiire to a mans 
&€e, and foule behinde hb backe, to set him at hb trencher and yet 

sit 
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sit on his skirts for so we yse to say hy a fayned friend, then also to 
be rough and churlish in speach and apparance, but inwardly aSoc" 
tionate and fauouring, as I hane sene of the greatest podestates and 
grauest iudges and Presidentes of Fkriiament in Fraunce. 

These Sc many such like disguisings do we find in mans beha- 
niour, ft specially in the Courtiers of fbrraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was brought yp, and very well obsemed their ma* 
ner of life and conuersation, for of mine owne Countrey I haue 
not made so great experience. Which parts, neuerthelesse, we al- 
low not now in our English maker, because we haue geuen him the 
name of an honest man, and not of an hypocrite : and therefore 
leaning these manner of dissimulations to all base-minded men, & 
of yile nature or misterie, we doe allow our Courtly Poet to be a 
dissembler only in the subtilties of his arte : that is, when he is most 
artificiall, so to disguise and cloake it as it may not appeaie, nor 
seeme to proceede from him by any studie or trade of rules, but to 
be his naturall : nor so euidently io be descried, as euery ladde that 
leades him shall say he is a good scholler, but will rather haue him 
to knowe his arte well, and little to Tse it. 

And yet peraduenture in all points it may not be so taken, but 
in such onely as may discouer his grossenes or his ignorance by* 
some schollerly affectation : which thing is very irkesome to aU 
men of good trayning, and specially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
that our maker may not be in all cases restrayned, but that he may 
both Yse, and also manifest his arte to his great praise, and need no 
more beashamed thereof, than a shomaker to haue made a cleanly 
shoe, or a Carpenter to haue buylt a faire house. Therefore to dis- 
cusse and make this point somewhat cleerer, to weete, where arte 
ought io appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is more 
commendeble than the artificiall in any humane action or work* 
manship, we wil examine it further by this distinction. 

In some cases we say arte is an ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and a fiirtherer of her actions to good effisct, or peraduenture a 
meane to supply her wants, by renforcing the causes wherein shoe 
is impotent and defectiue, as doth the arte of plusicke, by helping 
the naturall concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, and other 
Tertues, in a weake and ynhealthie bodie. Or as the good gar* 

Ll 
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diner seasons his sojle by sundrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
marie, claj or sande, and many times by bloud, or lees of oyle or 
Wine, or stale, or perchaunce with more costly drugs : and waters 
his plants, and weedes his herbes and floures, and pruneis his bran- 
ches, and Tnleaues his boughes to let in thesunne: andtwentie 
other waies cherisheth them, and cureth their infirmities, and so 
makes that neuer, or yery seldome any of them miscarry, but bring 
foorth their flours and frultes in season. And in both these cases 
it is no smal praise for the Phisition & Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers. 

In another respect arte is not only an aide and coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her actions, but an alterer of them, and in some sort a 
surmounter of her skill, so as by meanes of it her owne effects shall 
appeare more beautifiill or straunge and miraculous, as in both 
cases before remembred. The Phisition by the cordials hee 
will geue his patient, shall be able not onely to restore the de- 
cayed spirites of man, and render him health, but also to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the stint of his 
first and naturall constitution. And the Gardiner by hb arte will 
not* onely make an herbe, or flowr, or fruite, come forth in his sea- 
son without impediment, but also will embellish the same in yer- 
tue, shape, odour and taste, that nature of her selfe woulde neuer 
haue done : as to make the single gillifloure, or marigold, or daisie, 
double : and the white rose, redde, yellow, or carnation, a bitter 
raellon sweete ; a sweete apple, soure ; a plumme or cherrie without 
a stone ; a peare without core or kernell, a goord or coucumber 
like to a home, or any other figure he will : any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte. These actions 
also are most singular, when they be most artificiall. 

In another respect, we say arte is neither an aider nor a surmoS- 
ter, but onely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her actions and effects, as the Marmesot doth many 
countenances and gestures of man, of which sorte are the artes 
of painting and keruing, whereof one represents the naturall by 
light colour and shadow in the superficiall or flat, the other in a 
body massife expressing the foil and emptie, enen, extant, rabba- 
ted) hollow, or whatsoeuer other figure and passion of quantitie. 

So 
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$o also the Alchimist coanterfeits gold, silaer, and all other met- 
tals, the Lapidarie pearles and pretious stones bj glasse and other 
substances falsified, and sophisticate by arte. These men also be 
praised for their craft, and their credit is nothing empayred, to say 
that their conclusions and effects are very artificial!. Finally in an- 
other respect arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to na- 
ture, producing effects neither like to hers, nor by participation 
with her operations, nor by imitation of her patemes, but makes 
things and produceth effects altogether strange and diuerse, Sc of 
such fi>rme 8c qualitie (nature alwaies supplying stuffe) as she ne- 
uer would nor could haue done of her selfe, as the carpenter that 
builds a house, the ioyner that makes a table or a bedstead, the tai- 
lor a garment, the Smith a locke or a key, and a number of like, in 
which case the workman gaineth reputation by his arte, and praise 
when it is best expressed & most apparat, Sc most studiously. Man 
also in all his actios that be not altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by study Sc discipline or exercise, as to daunoe by measures, to sing 
by note, to play on the lute, and such like, it is a praise to be said an 
artificiall dauncer, singer, & player on instruments, because they be 
not exactly knowne or dcme, but by rules Sc precepts or teaching 
of schoolemasters. But in such actios as be so naturall & proper to 
man, as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all, (custome and exercise excepted, which are requisite to 
euery action not numbred among the vitall or animal) and where- 
in nature should seeme to do amisse, and man suffer reproch to be 
found destitute of them : in those to shew himselfe rather artifici- 
all then naturall, were no lesse io be laughed at, then for one that 
can see well inough, to vse a paire of spectacles, or not to heare but 
by a trunke put to his eare, nor feele without a paire of ennealed 
glooues, which things in deed heipe an infirme sence, but annoy 
the perfit, and therefore shewing a disabilitie naturall mooue ra- 
ther to scome then commendation, and to pitie sooner then to 
prayse. But what else is language and ytterance, and discourse & 
persuasion, and argument in man, then the vertues of a well con- 
stitute body and minde, little lesse naturall then his very sensuall 
actions, sauing that the one is perfited by nature at once, the other 
not without exercise & iteration ? Peraduenture also it wilbe gran- 
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ted, tliat a man sees better and discernes more brimljr his collonrs, 
and heares and feeles more exactly by Tse and often hearing and 
feeUng and seing, & though it be better to see with spectacles then 
not to see at all, yet is their praise not egall nor in any mans iudge« 
m&at comparable : no more is that which a Poet makes by arte and 
precepts rather then by naturall instinct : and that which he doth 
by long meditation rather then by a suddaine inspiration, or with 
great pleasure and fiiciUitie then hardly (and as they are woont to 
say) in spite of Nature or Minerua, then which nothing can be more 
irksome or ridiculous. 

And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to Bpeake and to perswade and also to dispute, and by which 
the naturall is in some sorte relieued, as th*eye by his spectacle, 1 say 
lelieued in his imperfection, but not made more perfit then the 
naturaU, in which respect I call those artes of Grammer, Logiekcy 
and Ifhetorick not l»re imitations, as the painter or keruers craft 
and worke in a forraine subiect viz. a liuely purtraite in his table 
of wood, but by long and studious obseruation rather a repetitio ot 
reminisoens naturall, reduced into perfection, and made prompt 
by vse and exercise. And so whatsoeuer a man speakes or per- 
awades he doth it not by imitation artificially, but by obseruation 
naturally (though one follow another) because it is both the same 
and the like that nature doth suggest : but if a popingay speake, 
she doth it by imitation of mans yoyce artificially and not natu« 
rally being the like, but not the same that nature doth suggest to 
man. But now because our maker or Poet is to play many parts 
and not one 'alone, as first to deuise his plat or subiect, then to fa- 
shion his poeme, thirdly to yse his metricall proportions, and last 
of all io ytter wiUi pleasure and delight ; which restes in his maner 
of language and stile as hath bene said, whereof the many moodes 
and straunge phrases are called figures, it is not altogether with 
him as with the crofts man, nor altogither otherwise then with 
the crofts man, for in that he yseth his metricall proportions by 
appointed and harmonicall measures and distaunces, he is like the 
Carpenter or loyner, for borrowing their tymber and stufie of nature, 
they appoint and order it by art otherwise then nature would doe, 
and worke efiects in apparance contrary to hers. Also in that 

which 
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which the Poet speakes or repmrts of another mans (ale or doings, 
as Homer of Priamus or VlisstSy he is as the painter or keruer thai 
worke by imitation and representation in a forrein snbiect, in that 
bespeakesfiguratiuefy, or argues subtillie, or persuades copiondy 
and Tehemently^ he doth as the cunning gardinerthat vsingna* 
tnre as a coadiutor, finders her conclusions & many times makes 
her eflfectes more absolute and stmunge. But for that in our ma-* 
ker or Poet, which restes onely in deuise and issues fiom an «cceU 
lent, sharpe and quick inuention, holpen by a cleare and bright 
phantasie and imaginatioui he is not as the painter to counterfiute 
the naturall by the like e^cts and not the same, nor as the gaidi« 
ner aiding nature to worke both the same and the like, nor as the 
Carpenter to worke effectes ytterly ynlike, but euen as nature her 
selfe working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper instinct 
and not by example or meditation or exercise as all other artifi* 
cers do, is then most admired when he is most natuiall and least 
artificiall. And in the feates of his language and vtterance, because 
they hold aswell of nature to be suggested and vttered as by arte 
to be polished and reformed. Therefore shall our Poet receaue 
prayse for both, but more by knowing of his arte then by ynseaso* 
■able ysing it, and be more commended for his naturall eloquence 
then for his artificiall, and more for his artificiall well desembled, 
then for the same ouermuch afiected and grossely or vndiscretly 
bewrayed, as many makers and Oratours do. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

And with this (my most gratious soueraigne Lady) I make an 
end, humbly beseeching your pardon, in that I haue presumed 
to hold your eares so long annoyed with a tedious trifle, so as 
▼nlesse it proceede more of your owne Princely and naturall man- 
suetude then of my merite, I feare greatly least you may thinck of 
me as the Philosopher Plato did of Aniceris an inhabitant of the 
Citie Cirency who being in troth a very actiue and artificiall man 
in driuing of a Princes Charriot or Coche (as your Maiestie might 
be) and knowing it himselfe well enough, comming one day into 
Platos scboole, and hauing heard him largely dispute in matten 
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PhilosophicaD^ I pray you (quoth he) geue me leane also to saj 
soinei;?Iiat of myne arte, and in deede shewed so many trickes of 
his .cunning how to lanche forth and stay, and chaunge pace, 
and tume and winde his Coche, this way and that way, yphill 
downe hill, and also in euen or rough ground^ that he made the 
whole assemblie wonder at him. . Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
sonage,, verely in myne opinion this man should be ytterly ynfit 
for any seruice of greater importance then to driue a Coche. It 
is great pitie that so prettie a fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in studies of. more consequence. Now I pray God it be not 
thought so of me in describing the toyes of this our yulgar art. 
Bat when , I consider how euery thing hath his estimation by 
oportunitie, and that it was but the studie of my yonger yeares in 
which yanitie raigned. Also that 1 write to the pleasure of a Lady 
and a most gratious Queene, and neither to Priestes nor to 
Prophetes or Philosophers. Besides finding by experience, that 
many times idlenesse is lesse harmefidl then ynprofitable occupa- 
tion, dayly seeing how these great aspiring mynds and ambitious 
heads of the world seriously searching to deale in matters of state, 
be often times so busie and earnest that they were better ynoc* 
cupied, and peraduenture altogether idle, I presume so much ypon 
your Maiesties most milde and gracious iudgement howsoeuer 
you conceiue of myne abilitie to any better or greater seruioe, 
that yet in this attempt ye wil aUow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maiestie the best and greatest 
of those seruices I can. 
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subject bestowed on her in the pro* 
grasses, 247. 

, author's concluding address to, 



257. 
Elpune, an Eclogue, by the author, t4t« 
Emphatie, or the Renforcer, 153. 
EnaUage, or the Exchange, 142. 
Enargia of Greek poetiy, 119. 
Encomia, a carol of honour, 37* 
Endiodit, or the figure of Twins, 147. 
Endimion and Cynthia, 15. 
English poetiy, reducible by art, 3* 
poetry wants the feet used in other 

languages, but posiesses curious which 

they have not, 3. 
 Ambassador's, use of the won} in* 



muse, 51, 151 # 

, roundeb in her praise, 81, 82. 

, devices iy>on lier noble and ver. 



grate, 226. 
Enigma, or the Riddle, 157. 
Entdw, 12, 13, 88. 
Enierludet, where represented, 28, 
Eolui, 23. 

Epanalepsis, or Eccho sound, 167. 
Epanodis, or figure of Retire, 184^ 
EpicediOf a funeral song, 39. 
Epigram, described, 43. 
EpigrammaHststkitered merry conceits, 20. 
Epigrams called posies, 47. 

by Puttenkam, 168, 173, 176. 

Epimone, or the Love*burden, 188. 
Epimonie of the Greeks, 74. 
£pt<amm«rts, of Greek and Latin poetn'^108* 
Epiti^hs defined, a kind of Epigram, 45. 

by Puttenbam, 143, 149, 173. 

Epitkaiamses, or nuptial songs, 37; 41. 

E]^heton, or the Qualifier, 147. 

, otherwise the 

figure of attribution, 152. 
Epithonema, or the Snrclose, 181. 
EpOronis, or the figure of Reference, 189. 
Epixeuxis, the Underlay, 167. 



tnous nature, 79, 80. 



INDEX* 



ErMmMB, Its/ 169. 
Eroiema, or the Qacfttiouer, 176. 
EiHck pbiloeopben were poets, 6. 
Etiologia, or tbe Reason rend or Tell 

cause, 191. 
EvQX, K. of Arabia, wrote io verse, 17. 
Enm, OF the Fvisod, 178. 
EuboidM, 236. 
Evidamidtu, 236. 
EwpkmUoHvief applied by learned men to 

poets, Sec, Id. 
Surqndes, 12, SO, 12S. 
EuropOf 22. 

ExampUf or a Puadigviia, 205. 
Eamgmttu, or the Oorgioos, 206. 
Excktrnge, or tbe Eoallage, 142. 
Exauey or the Dichologia, 19f • 
Expe^Ui9y or the speedie Dispateher, 195. 
JEajwIihOy or the Oorgioiis, 206. 



iewMmty or figure of AUegoria, 251. 

Fdbe f or Allegoria, 155. 

Fanfet, or the Metalepois, 152. 

Feeif of three times, 106. 

Ferdmmid, Emperor, 248. 

Ferduumd^, Kmg, 159. 

Farf$y Edward, 49, 51. 

f^nfoftM wrltiog, and speeches neoeasary 

ibr pablick delivery, 115. 
Flgwrei, and fignrative speech, 128. 

the mind by altering of 



the 



Fml tpeeekf or the Pleonasmos, ttS. 
Furor, term applied by Flatonickf to 

poetiy, 1. 
Ftme in verse, by the Emperor of Tartuy, 

77. 

GoUiis, J3. 

GmHing with a prince, decent to let him 

vriD to keep him pleasant, 247. 
Goscm, [Gascoigne,] 49, 51, 177* 
GeadUtMt, or natal songs, 57, 40^ 
6ene0oana<iay a comedy, by Puttenham, 

111, lis. 
Gentiemm qftke co«ri,anonymoas poets, 16. 
- often seem bnsy^ and have nothing 

to do, 252. 
GentUa, their prayers to the Heathen 

Gods,2S. 
GesmefrtMl figniesibr vene, 76. 
Gnome, or the Dnrector, 197. 
CM$^tke GenHkf, howpniised m JPoeqr, 

21. 
GeUnv, Arthur, 49, 61. 
Gwge, [Googc,] 190. 
Gorgiom$, or the Elcargash^ f06« 
Goding, going barefoot, aceordnig to the 

common proverb, vrill make a wonnn 

weep, 243. 
Gmmt, 48, 49, 50, 67, 71, 120. 

■, esteemed by Hemy, iv, 12. 
Gray, his estimation with Hen» viii. and 



sense by single words, 148. 

sense in whole claose or speech, 155. 
rfaethorical, 163. 



FUmnodky Sir Andrew, his uncomely wit- 
ticisms, 224, 5. 

Fleervug Frump, or Micterismns, 159. 

FUtttng-flgure, or Metastasis, 194. 

Fond affeeiifm, or Cacozelia, 210. 

Foreign speech, or Barbarismus, 209. 

Foul opeeeh, or figure of Cacemphaton, 212. 

Fnmctt, the Fk^nch King, made Sangelais, 
Salmonins, Macrinos, and Marot, ok' bis 
privy chamber, for then* skill in poetiy, 
12. 

Frederick, John, Duke of Saxon, 158. 



Duke of Somenet, 12. 
Greeke and Latinos adopted- iliiming 

poesy, 7. 
Greek poesy without rhime, 7. 
-^-— and Latin feet might be bronght 

into our vulgar poesy with good grace, 



but for the sudden innovation, 85* 
Grevitt, Fulk, 49. 
GryfifU, Lady, 200. 
Guy, of Warwick, 34, 69. 
Guyse, Duke of, 230. 
Gfford, Sir Will., 193. 

• 

Ha^fo^ veroeo, perfect and defective, 107* 
Haumboi, 183, 205, 235. 
Hardmg, 48, 50. 



INDEX.. 

Harding, made modi of by Edw. irth. If , Hisionf qf three $eri$y true, hht aad mht- 

Hmokmgmid Jktotfnw, adopted by Proclns ed, 32. 

to reclaim his son, 235. Hieirien, or Buffoon ; the excellence of 

—r 9 when followed by a prince as a Roadnt in snch character, 36. 

commendable delight, should be con- Hietriogrt^^kertf registered the lives of 

sidered the same by the serritonr, 248. Pnnces in metre, 6. 

H<M}iiiv/pcre, or Sinathrismns, 197. Homer, t, it, 19, 33, 35, 85, 90, 123, 

Hebriwe used metrical poesy and rliime, 7. 1 25, 199, 242, 257. 

Hebrew language, to ignorant personsi seems Horace, 1 3, 20, 123. 

prose, 6. HngobaXd, 11. 

Hector, 2. Hmtain, or staff of eight verses, 73. 

Hegeaiai, 118. Hmnne and Vandabinimdation of Earope,8. 

Helen, 215. Hunt it up, a ballad, noticed, 12. 

Helena, 38. Hymne, written in the high style, 127. 

HeUogahahu, 126. - rendered snch as were acconnted 

Hemimerie, a half foot, 108. gods, half-gods, or goddesses, iamoiis to 

Hemy the first, 151. posterity, 28. 

ivth, 12. Hypotipoiit, or the coonteriait represent 

— the vii th, always deftayed the tation, 199. 

charge of his entertainment at the boose Hypoxeugma, or the Rerewarder, 137. 

of a snbjeet, 247. Hypoxeuxie, or the Substitute, 138. 
yiii, his countenance of Stemhold 



and Gray, 12. . lamhue, 56. 

* -, 17, 48, 158, 160, 161, 197y /6tf , 45. 



217, 224, 226, 233, 246, 247. Icon, or resemblance by imagery, 204. 

-, caused his own head and all Idioma, of the Greeks, 120. 



his courtiers to be polled, and the beards leroiekni, book of, 23. 
cot short, 239. Imagery by reaembhmce, or the Icon, 204. 

-, ashamed to give to a courtier Impartener, or Anacbhiosis, 190. 



that was ashamed to beg, 247. Incongruity, or the Solecismus, 210. 

Hairy, K. of France, 158. Instinct of nature, origin of vulgar poesy, 7. 

Heradihu, 85, 208. Inaertor, or the Parenthesis, 140. 

Hercnke, 28, 118. InsuUaiio, or the Disdainful, 175. 

Hero, 33. Ipkigenia, 181. 

Heroick poets ; ancient ones, 19. Irmua, or the long loose, 146. 

Hermagenee, 9tt, Ironia, or the dry mock, 157. 

Herodotui, 123. Irue, 35. 

Heeiod, 4, 123. Isocratee, 176. 

Heywarde, their base and humble stfle, 20. Italy and Greece, revive rhyming poesy, 8. 
Heywood, John, 49. 

, drowth at the Duke of Jaaon, 152, 176. 

Northumberland's table, 230. JMomes Sectmdas, 43. 

HipaUage, or the Changling, 143. Jaltiis Ctetar, 13, 17. 

Hiperhaton, or the Trespasser, 140. Juno, 22, 229. 

r, or the Over^eacher, 159. Jupiter, mairying his sister Juno, accord* 



Hieteron Proteron, or the Preposterous, ing to the guise of Princes in oriental 
141. 213 parts of the world, 22. 



INDEX, 



Jttpiir«r, his loYe of Danaae, £iin^[«, te« 

likely enongb, ib, 
Juvemdf SO, 17$, 

Kermamey Lady, 77* 
Ket, Obtain, «18. 



LaeedenumUuu metlukl of wearing tbe 

hair, ftS9. 
Language^ of, 119. 

Lngwige, exomation thereof by figare8,132. 
LnUgraite of Hetaen, 158* 
Latin poesy without ifaime, 7, 

I4%ti2a#0r0 origiiiated in the aged and 

grave poets, 5. 
lAeeniieus, or the Parisia, 190. 
Like letter, or the Parimion, 145. 
Uke loeeey or the Omoiteleton, 144. 

, a tenn in archeiy, ib, 
UmUy 4, 6. 

IdfiUef or the Moderatour, 169. 
long leoee, or the Imms, 146. 
Laose languagej or the Asyndeton, 145. 
Lms, OoiUanme de, IS* 
Love Jmrden, or Epimone, 188. 
Lozenges of varioos forms, 76. 
 in verM of ihe Lady Kenne- 

sine, 77. 
Lacian, 118. 
LiuimmMf 218. 
Laehu, 9. 
LmcUmb, so. 
LueretULSy 35, 88, 181. 
Lutty London, EnterladOy by Pattenham, 

143, 165. 
Lyigete, 48, 49, 50, 54, Gt, ISO. 

itfaceUM, 1S5. 

JfamNKt, made by K. Francis, of his privy 

chamber, for his poetiy, IS. 
MueroUgULy or long language, SI 5. 
4fcM, the figure of one designed by Dino- 

crates, as Ihe shape of a city, S41. 

, as touching his person, S45* 

itfamltits, 35. 

Mearehvug figwrey or the Clymaz, 173. 



Mareue, SSS. 

Margarety Q. of NaYarre, 17. 

Maroty by his poetry, made by K. Francis, 

of his privy chamber, IS. 
MarphmiTy 44. 
Marsy S3. 
Mwriialy 44. 

Afory, Oueen, 49, 115, 197, 
— ^ — . ^ her gift to Vargas, for his 

Epithalium on her marriage, IS. 
— did not walk stately, S48. 

of Scots, the secret prac- 



tices in her favour occasions yenes by 
Elinbeth, S07. 

iUthematidimy among the gentry, hard to 
find, 16* 

Maximimuy S06. 

Meatwrey many sorts used in our vulgar, 58. 

MedeMy 15S, 176. 

Mehmney Jehande, IS, 173. 

MeuuUy or the Disabler, 154, 183i 

MenandeTy SO. 

MeneluuB, S, S15. 

Meraenfy S3. 

JIffruMiM, or the Distributor, 185* 

flferry ec^ffy or Asteismut, 158. 

MeUkpeie^ or the Farrfet, 15S. 

MetapluaieiaMy originally poets, 6. 

Metaphora, or the figure of transport, 148. 

Metaataeisy or the flitting figure, or the 

Remove, 194. 
MeUmmiay or the Blisnamer, 150. 
Metrical feet of ancient Greek and Latin 
poets, 91. 

language, its sweetness, 6 

MetroderuBy 171. 

Mezoxeugmoy or the middle marcher, 137. 
MideriemuSy or the Fleering Frump, 159. 
Middie MetckeTy or the Mesoiengma, 137, 
Mimietey poets of good edification, SI. 
Mintrotiy an hymn, by Puttenham, 198* 
Mingle mangUy or the Soraismus, Sl'l 
Miustrdsy give a fit of mirth for a grout, 69. 
Mienamer, or the Metonimia, 150. 
MiepUuery or the Cacosintfaeton, SIS. 
Miitical resemblance, or Parabola, S05. 
ModenUouTy or the Liptott, 153. 



INDEX. 

MolUuM, 56, ^. Ovid, 11, JO, 46, 49, 85. 

Monarik orders, taken by simple clerLs, 8. Outcry, or the Ecpbonisis, 177. 

Monk, deserring the &te of Orpheos, tO. Os^ord, Edward, Earl of, 49, 172. 

MomdiOy a funeral song, 59. 

Moore, Sir Thomas, 5t. Pogtt, Henry Lord, 49. 

JIfopp, a little pretty lady, 184. PalUi, «3. 

MMoeui, 4, 6, 3S* Panfomtmt, coimterieit Tices, 21. 

Jtfitftoaii, among gentry, difficnltto find, 16. ParoMa, or resemblance mistical, f05. 

Mntieiau, the first artificial ones, poets, 6. Purod^irMa, or a resemblance by example^ 

Muiifikf a kind of, in metre, 5. 205. 

JlfasMitiii, 1<'4. Paradoxeny or the Wondrer, 189. 

Pg rgdi o if ai e , or the Carry ftneU, 154. 

JVoRMS hiTcnted by the ancients for every Paragon^ figure of the, 195. 

figure, ISO. Panlepns, orthe Passager, 194. 

Nenia, or Poesie, 47. P<imMioyta,orthefignre of Admittanceyl9^ 

Nepime, SS. Pareenarig^ or the Stragler, 195. 

Aero, 17, 1S6, 248. Parenthem, or the Insertor, 140; 

NeotoTf J, 147. PurimiOy or Proverb, 157. 

New turner, or the Onomatopeia, 151. Paimum, or the figure of like letter, 145. 

JVtMnder, 35. ParUia, or the Lioentioas, 190. 

Nicholas, Bishop, Sf8. Parioon, or fignre of even, 178. 

Nukmamer, or the PktMonoroasia, 168. Parmemo, rebuked by Alexander, tSS^ 

Noemm, or the figure of Close Conceit, 193. Parthemadeo, by the anthor, noticed, 151, 

Normm English alloweth many bissiUa- i80, 181, 196, 204, 214. 

bles, 65. Paoeager, or Paralepsis, 194. 

NorthKmberUmd, Duke of, 230. PaoquU, 44, 252. 

Nothing'to^ courtiers, seem veiy busy, Pawlet, Lord, 193. 

252. Pelopeneeeo, 33. 

P€iiftiiitiiierif, of the Greek and Latin me*- 

Oboequia, described, 39. sure, 108. 

Oecidentall empire revived new deiks, 8. Periergia, or oTer-Uboor *, otherwise called 

Octmrian, his excuse for not perfi>nidng the the cnrioos, 216. 

directions of Virgil in burning the PerUluo, 232. 

£neid, 17. Period, or full pause, 61. 

, 126, 225. Periphratii, or figure of Ambage, 161 » 



Odolet, in form of a pillar, 80. Pereeue, 28. 

Omions, or Resemblance, 201. Pfrntu, 20. 

Omoioteleion, or the like loose, 144. Peraoiuttian, counterfeited, 200. 

Ommatopeia, or the new namer, I5l. Perwoimu use rhiming versicles, 7. 

OprtoiHS, 35. Petrarch, 48, 50, 71, 72, 7$, 105, 107, 

Orange, Prince of, his devise of arms, 146. 147, 177, 202. 

Oriemui, or the definer of difierence, 193. Phaer, Doctor, 49, 51, 86. 

Omameni, in poetry, 114, 119. Phatitaetical, a term applied to the student 

OfpA^tis, 4, 6. in poetry, 14. 

^^^9 Of ^S ^^^ses, 83. Pharnax, 145. 

Over-labour, or the Periergia, 216. Phaioorinut, ttt. 

Ocer-reacher, or the Hiperbole, 159. PhdmSf 199* 



JINDEX. 



PhUiM, llf. 
PhiUpf K., 151, 216. 
PhiUppuMArtdrieu^ 4duu Agelutos, 244. 
, rebuked by his son for 



as nnbecomiog an Emperour^ 244. 

PhUi$eu8f 2tl. 

PkUocaiia, a work by Pottonban, SOT, 

PhUMofkiT, or poet, considered terms of 
scoin, 14. 

, among gentry, hard to6nd, 16. 

Philotophersy the first of them poets, 6. 

PhabuSf 216. 

Pien Plowman, 20, 48, 50, 120. 

PiUan in riiyme how formed, 80. 

Pindar, 20, S3, 211. 

Pirehiugy 56. 

Pirrhw, 247. 

Place, comiterfeited,'or topographia, 200. 

Plmdpedet^ name for common phiyers of in- 
terludes, 27. 

PlaiOi 32. 

PkUonicks, their opinion of poetry, 1. 

Plantuiy 20. 

P2eonasmtf«, or too fnl speech, 215. 

Ploche, or the Doubler, 168. 

Plutarch, 46. 

Pluto, 23. 

Poem called epitaph, nsed for a memoriall 
of the dead, 45. 

Poeotf, what it is, 1. 

' may form a Tulgar art in English as 

well as Greek and Latin, 3. 

— , the subject or matter of, 18. 

should not be employed on yicious 



Poeiy, bow arts and sciences were treat- 
ed, 35. 

, in what form the amorous affections 
and allurements were uttered, 36. 

, the form of poetical r^oydngs. 



S6. 



or infamous conceits, t6. 

-, the form to reprehend outrageous 



Princes, 26. 

to honour great Prince8,27. 

, called Eclogue, first used by shep- 
herds, 30. 

•f devised long after other dramatic 



poems, 30. 

-, by which the famous acts of prin- 



ces, and the vutuous lives of our fore- 
fathers, were reported, 31. 
, form of, commendation of virtue 



in the mf^erior sort, 34. 



, fbnn of lamentations, 37. 

, manner of uttering taunts, nips, 

scofib, and merry conceits, 43* 

, ancient form , used by men to re- 
proach their enemies, 46. 
  , the most conunended English 
writers, 48. 

Poeta^ conforms to the Greek word, 1. 

Poet, etymology of the word, 1. 

, a good one, dissembles his art, 250. 

-, his art compared with that of a phy< 

sician or gardiner, 254. 

, in using metrical proportions, is simi- 
lar to a carpenter or joiner, 256. 

Laureat, 48, 50, 69. 

Poetical ornament of two sorts of figures, 
119. 

Poetry, more ancient than civil society, 3. 

Poets, the first priests, prophets, legislators, 
and politicians in the world, 3. 

, the first philosophers, astronomerp, 

historiographers, oratours, and musicians, 
in the worid, 5. 

become contemptible, 12. 

and Poesy despised, and the name 

become infkmous, 13. 

Polemon, 112, 222. 

Polemontmd PhiUno, stoiy of, 112. 

PoUio, 126. 

PoUnllable, 56. 

■, of the breaking, 108- 

Polismdeton, or the Couple'dause, 146. 

Pompey, 29. 

Pompout speech, or Bomphiologia, 217. 

Posies, a kmd of short epigrams, 47. 

Pragmatograpkia, or the countei^t action, 
200. 

Preposterous, or the Histeron proteroo, 
141, 213. 

Prepounder, or the Prokpsis, 139. 

Presumptuous, or figure of pre-8nppo8all,194. 



Prt-^t9po$dtt, or ignre of procatalepsis, Queau bestow kisses on pamnovB^ but 

194. not on poets, 15. 

Primmu, t, 9S7, QuettUmer, or the Erotena, 176. 

IVie0f«, their holy mysteries first establisbed -Quick eoneeit, or figure of Synecdoche, 

by poets, 4. 154, ItfS. 

PrineeSf their outrageous behaviour repre- Qvintauu^ St 217. 

bended by poesy, 26. QuhUilUan, 117, 131. 



childreHy solemn rejoycings at their 

nativity, 40. RMuttmg 4/ a tylUkte^ or letter, to or 

Prwif nippf or Cbarientismos, 159. from a word, 134. 

ProcultdeptiSf or the Presnmptnous, other- RatiUmnue, story of a, 113. 

wise the figure of Pre-snpposall, 194. RnoUigky Sir Walter, 47, 51, 165, 157, 

Pr^chUf attempt to reclaim his son, 235. 168. 

ProUpn$f or the Prepounder, 139. ReoBon rmii, or the Etiologia, 191. 

ProperHui, 20. Rdfotmdy or the Atanaclasas, 173. 

Prophets originated in poets, 4. Recompencer^ or Antenagoge, 180« 

iVoporfto* poetical], 53. JRedoaMe, or Anadiplosis, 167» 

 in staff, 54. Rtfertnee^ or figure of Epitropis, 18^. 



in measure, 55. Remove^ or the flitting figure, 194. 

' in concord, called symphony or Reneonter, or Antitheton, 175. 

rhime, 63, Ret^nrcer^ or the Emphasis, 153* 

 ' by situation, 69. ^^h/y <>' ^® Symploche, 166. 

in figure, 75. Report^ or Anaphora, 165. 



Proiiy fi'om dayly use not so efllcacious as R^ptrfoHon of poets in old time, 12* 

poetry, 5. Re$embUmee, or OmiosiB, 201. 

Prosoiumiasui, or the Nicknamer, 168. Rerewarder, or the Hypoieugma, 137. 

Protopopeiay or the counterfeit in persona- Responcey or the Antipophora, 170. 

tion, 200. Ritkorickf the eloquence of poets, 6* 

Protopogn^hiOf 199. Retire, or figure of Epanodis, 184. 

Proverb, or Parimia, 157. Rhime, of wild and savage people, 6* 

Prosseugmoy or the Ring-leader, I3r. » a good maker of^ does not fidstfy 

PMeme, 118. his accent, or orthogn^hy, 67. 

PtoUmy, king of Egypt, rebuked for the Rhimiiig poesy came first to the Gra- 

vrantonness of his garment, 237. cians, See,, 7. 

Puttenham, account of him, v. Rilmeka, Sultan of Persia, 78. 

, specimens of his poetry, trans- Richard Cenw de Lion, 151* 

lations, and notices of his works, 33, 37, Richard n,, 48, 218. 

102, 110, 111, 123, 136, 139, 140, 141, RiddU, or the Enigma, 157. 

143, 145, 147, 149, 151, 154, 156, 161, Riding Rime, used by CSiaocer, 50. 

165, 166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, Righi reataner, or Dialogismus, 196. 

174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, RingAeader, or the ProKUgma, 137. 

190, 192, 196, 198, 199, 202, 207, 208, RUhmus of the Greek, 57. 

215, 231. Robert Ic Brue, 206. 

.Pyromtds, in verse, examples of, 79. Romance, in the English tongue, by the Au- 
thor, 33. 

QuadrtM, a staff of four verses, 54. Romaneee, written in short and long metre, 
r, or the EpithetOD, 147, 152. 33. 
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RAmmH of the Rose, 50. 

RoHMordy fll, 

JKofctMv, i6. 

-Rowtdil, or sphere, '^pacimeii of, 81. 

Rouse^ Sir Anthony, 147, 153. 

S0ge uttfer^ or the Sententia, 197. 

SoJcTM, school of, their verses, 9. 

StUifue Imp of France, SSt. 

^SUmMmw, made of his privy chamber, by 
King Fkancis, for his skill fan poetry, 12. 

Salommy 6, 16, 60, 1S5; 

Saluti, 1«3. 

SangelmMy for his poetry, made by King 
Francis, of his privy chamber. If. 

SareaamiUy or the Bitter taunt, 158. 

Satire^ its origin, 24. 

SiUw%, 22. 

SaiyristMy the ancient, 20. 

Sttvage people had a natural poesy, 6. 

SaxcH £iiifitf A, principally monosillables,'65. 

SeemUiuai ^$peechy pleasing, 219. 

Sen*, or prophet described, 4. 

Sriztno, as osed by Petrarch, 72. 

Sdamowy Lady, 78. 

St^tayingy or the Tkutologia, 213. 

SflMca, 20. 

Sntfealiiiy or the Sage 'Sayer, r97. 

Shopfhdf or Pantofles, 27. 

Shore, Mistress, her character from chro- 
nicle reports, 245. 

StUnee, or the Aposiopesis, 1.19. 

SiUabUi, sliding and slipper, 102. 

SMepaia, or the Double supply, 137. 

SimUUude, die figure of, 201. 

StmpAony, a knack in veraifying, 11. 

Sinaikrittmuy or the Heaping figure, 197. 

Simgle iupply, or the Zeugma, 136. 

Suiojitmta, or fignre of Store, 179. 

SipuTf Monsieur de, 233. 

Sizeme, a staff of six verses, 54. 

Skeltomy 48, 50, 09. 

Slow return, or eccho sound, 167. 

Smiih, Sir Thomas, 191. 

SoUcinmu, or the Incongruity, 210. 

Sophocles, 12, 20.. 

MoraUmMtf or the Mingle Mangle, 2^11. 



Speech, the foundation of language, 119. 
 is artificial, and made by man, 5. 

, well pleasing from decorum, 218. 

Speiuer, Edward, 51. 

Spire, or taper in vene, 78. 

Spitewed, or Wedspite, 191. 

SIpondema, 56. 

Square, or qtiadrangle equilater, 83. 

Sit^, of four, ^v^, six, and seven verses, 55, 

Stmohmrtt, 90. 

Stoma, or resting place ; from the Italian. 

54. 
Stemhold, made groom of privy chamber, 

by Hen. viii., for tianalating David's 

psahns, 12. 

, Thomas, 49. 

Steiiekorui, 38. 

StUe, of, 123. 

Siragler, or the Parecnasis, 195* 

Stratomca, wife of Antiochus, given by him 

to his son, 234. 
Strmo, Jack, 218. 
Siore, or figure of Sinonimia, 179. 
Suloect, of the high, low, and mean, 127* 
Submutaiio, or the Underchange, 144. 
Subitiiute, or the Hypoieuxis, 138. 
Surtlote, or the Epithonema, 181. 
Sunamer, or the Antonomasia, 151. 
Sumttmee of ancient poets, obtained 1^ 

their poems, 19. 
Surplusage, the vice of, 215. 
Surrey, Earl of, 48, 50, 60, 102, 104, 105, 

110, 145, 162. 
Spdney, Sir Philip, 49, 169, 181, 188, 204. 
Stfmphomy,or rhime, the proportion there- 

t>f, 63. 
SympUche, or the fignre of reply, 166. 
Synecdoche, or figure of quick conceit, 154^ 

162. 
Syneeiom, or the cross coupling, 172. 

ToNiicr, of Tamwortfa, and K. Edward iv., 

214. 
TkytiMsis, or the Abbaser, 154^ 216. 
TautotogiOf or the figure of self sayiQg^ 

213. 
Taylor, TbomaS| f 17. 
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Tell cauMi^ or tiie Ettologia, 191. 

Terence, 20. 

TetnuiOable, 56. 

Tkeairum^ of the Greeks, 29. 

TheocrituMy 12, 20. 

Therntes, 35, 200. 

TheseuSf 28. 

Tftnymorfoii, Sir Joho, knight, Epitaph 

OD, 149. 
Thmcididei, SS, 125. 
TUferiMs, 126, 169, 222. 
TihuUMt, 20. 
Time, counterfeited; or the Chronogri- 

phia, 200. 
Timaerates^ 222. 
Tbiaue, 13. 
TUua VetpaMiaHU8f 249. 
Toi^iie, its infinnity and effect on poetry, 
101. 

7>pas, Sv, 69. 

Tapogrmphia, or the counterfeit phtce, 200. 

T««aa,8. 

JVadMetiOf or tlie Tranlacer, 170. 

DragedUs, where performed, 29» 

T\ragedy, whence derived, 27. 

TVi^poefo ; ancient ones, 20. 

Tragoe, the Greek word from whence Tra- 
gedy, 27. 

Trv^, 126. 

VranunUam, term used by the Italians for 
all persons be hither their mountain Ap- 
penmes, 209. 

Tranlacer, or the Tradnctio, 170. 

Tramlatorf only a Tersifier, l. 

Trantpart, or the Metaphor, 148. 

TYaveUen certify that wild and savage 
people ose rhiming venicles, 7. 

— , halting at several inns, similar to 

a poet writing verses, 61. 

TreepoBsery or the Hiperbatoo, 140. 

THangle, in verse, by the Saltan of Persia, 
78. 

TribacchuBy 56. 

Triquei, in verse, by the Lady Sefaunoor, 78. 

THemegittua, 17. 

TririUabUy 56. 

TrhmphaU, a poem for rejoycing, 37. 



THumphaUj in hoponr of Eliaabetb^ by 

Pottenharo, 37, 184, 199. 
TrocheuB^ 56. 

TnriluB and Cretsid, 49, 50, 54. 
Troy, 2, 242. 
TtirberviU, 49. 

Tarn taUy or the Apostrophe, 198. 
Turmuy 196. 
Turwin, 217. 

J\Dm$,or the Endiadis, 147. 
Tbpyae, 49, 147, 148. 
Tyler, William, 217. 

C;7ytfes, 2, 53, 147, 257. 

Uncouth, or the Acyron, 214. 

Underchange, or the Snbmutatio, 144. 

Underlay, or Epiaeoaes, 167. 

C/j^iamaee given to man for perswadon of 

others, 5. 

, six points of general regiment, 

be it by mouth or writing, 129. 

VaUau, K. of France, 151. 

VnM»f PhUip de, 9. 

Farg>as, the Spanish poet, rewarded by 

Q. Mary, 13. 
Varro, 131. 

Vaax, Nicholas, 49, 51, 200. 
Vefoe, Lyon described, 11. 

, or rime; a mnsical utterance, 58. 

Fcrset geometrically formed, 76, 

by Pattenham, see list of works that 

follows account of author, xziv. 
Veroical and rhime of wild and savage 

people, 6. 
Vertifler defined, 1. 
Venui tniercaUaio, of the Latin, 74. 
Vice reproved, by Comedy and Tragedy, 25. 
Vices and deformities of speech and writing 

noticed by ancient poets, 208. 
Ftdfltf «f , scripture term for prophets, 4. 
VtrgiU, 12, 19, 20, 31, 44, 45, 46, 49, 85, 

86,90, 125, 151, 153, 156,181, 196, 229. 
, directed his executor to bum the 

^neid, 17. 
Voyee and gesture should be regulated be- 

fi>re princesy 246. 
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VukoH, 150. 

Vulgar poesy more ancient than thearti- 
fidaly 7. 

9FeifdtJif», manner of rejoycing at, 40. 
Weepmgj not so decent in men as ladies and 

children, 245. 
Wild people used a natoral poesy, 6. 
WilUmm the Conqueror, 89. 
WUtoHy Master Secretary, 191. 
Wmekeiier, Marquen of^ 193. 
Witerqfi^ 191. 



Woer, an Enterlnde, by Pnttenham, 189. 

Wouum sboold poness four points of come- 
liness, 245. 

Women censored by an old malicioos monk, 
10. 

Wondrer, or Partfdoxon, 189. 

Wyai, Sir Thomas, 48, 50, 60, 102, 104» 
105, 107, 110, 145, 147, 177, 186, 202. 

Zenoeraiee, 236. 

Zenophon,SS, 

Zeugma, or the imgle supply^ 136. 
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